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CHAPTER    I. 


*'  Behold  her  how  she  smiles  to-day, 
On  this  great  throng,  this  bright  array  ! 

Yonder  is  a  house — but  where  ? 

No,  they  must  not  enter  there. 

»         •        «         •        «        * 

Thou  tree  of  covert  and  of  rest. 
For  this  young  bird  that  is  distrest/' 
Wordsworth. 


Poor  Lady  Adelaide  Seyton  had  perhaps  never 
been  more  annoyed  in  her  hfe,  than  by  the 
occurrences  in   the  park   that  afternoon,  both 
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by  the  conspicuous  appearance  and  the  con- 
sequent sensation  created  by  AUne  in  her  new 
equipage. 

Not  only  had  she  to  endure  the  eager  excite- 
ment which  the  sight  of  her  sister  caused  in  the 
young  Ada,  but  also  to  bear  the  mortification 
of  receiving  importunate  enquiries  from  the  ig- 
norant, as  to  who  could  be  the  ladies — both 
80  striking  in  their  different  way — one  by  her 
shewy  style  of  beauty — the  other  by  her  graceful, 
delicate  loveliness. 

But  still  worse  to  bear,  were  the  flattering 
commendations  and  congratulations  on  the  re- 
appearance of  her  ladyship's  daughter  in  society, 
politely  spoken  by  many  who  did  recognize  the 
former  Miss  Seyton. 

''  No  daughter  of  minej  1  must  beg  to  say," 
was  Lady  Adelaide's  haughty  reply,  to  those 
whose  observations  on  the  subject  she  conde- 
scended to  answer — and  bitter  were  her  inward 
invectives  against  the  effrontery,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  that  the  conduct  of  Aline  displayed  in  thus 
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thrusting  herself  into  such  glaring  publicity,  and 
before  her  very  eyes — thereby  exposing  her 
family  to  so  much  disagreeable  annoyance. 

Little  therefore,  was  her  ladyship  prepared  to 
behave  with  equanimity,  on  occasion  of  the  sub- 
sequent adventure — brought  about,  as  will  be 
seen,  through  the  medium  of  one,  who  seemed 
ever  to  assert  such  strange  interference  in 
Aline's  ways  and  doings. 

^  :)c  4:  =^  * 

*  *  ic  *  * 

Lord  Mervyn  had  been  of  course  not  one  of 
the  least  interested  amongst  the  observers  of 
AUne  and  her  companion. 

From  the  time  he  first  discerned  them  in  the 
park,  he  contrived  to  dog  the  course  of  their 
carriage,  first  bowing  to  Madame  Lucetti — 
Aline  nervously  averting  her  head  when  warned 
of  his  approach— then  exchanging  some  light, 
careless  words  with  the  Italian  en  passant,  and 
finally  going  so  far  as  to  suit  his  horse's  pace  to 
theirs — and  make  it  amble  by  their  side.    Aline 
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sat  in  silence.     She  felt  averse  to  speak,  or  even 
to  look  at  Lord  Mervyn. 

She  had  a  secret  fear  of  some  impertinence 
or  presumption  on  his  part.  She  felt  falsely- 
afraid  in  his  presence,  as  in  that  of  one  whom 
she  had  wronged,  and  who  possessed  therefore  a 
full  right  to  resent  the  injury  he  had  received. 
In  short,  she  felt  terrified  of  him,  and  could  not 
support  with  any  feehng  of  comfort  his  com- 
pany on  this  occasion — therefore  seized  the  first 
opportunity  of  begging  Madame  Lucetti  to 
leave  the  park,  and  drive  elseuhere. 

This  proposition  the  latter  for  some  time  skil- 
fully contrived  to  parry,  but  at  length  having 
amused  herself  sufficiently,  she  complied  with 
Aline's  request,  which,  had  however  by  that  time 
become  less  urgent.  Lord  Mervyn  having  left 
them. 

But  they  drove  out  of  the  park  —  Ma- 
dame Lucetti  proposing  to  proceed  through 
some  of  the  principal  streets,  to  execute  a  little 
shopping  commission,  before  taking  Aline  home, 
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where  the  latter  reminded  her  they  must  return 
by  half  past  six,  for  her  husband's  dinner. 

Aline  had  not  the  least  idea  of  the  time,  it 
having  passed  away,  as  it  were  imperceptibly, 
or  she  might  have  guessed  that  the  hour  had 
even  then  nearly  arrived. 

But  Madame  Lucetti  attached  httle  weight 
to  such  conjugal  appointments,  and  having 
no  inclination  to  attend  to  any  arrangement 
interfering  with  her  own  convenience,  would 
gladly  have  allowed  Aline  to  remain  in  her  un- 
consciousness, till  she  had  completed  her  own 
business,  if  the  catastrophe,  which  brought 
affairs  to  a  crisis,  had  not  occurred.  On  turning 
the  corner  of  a  narrow  street,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hyde  Park,  the  light  carriage  came 
suddenly  in  contact  with  some  heavier  vehicle, 
and  though  dexterously  brought  to  a  stand  by 
the  fair  driver,  and  sufficiently  soon  to  prevent 
any  injury  to  the  occupants  of  the  phaeton,  the 
collision  had  been  sufficient  to  break  the  deli- 
cate   shafts,   and    cause  the    frightened    little 
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animals  to  kick  —  prance,  and  become  quite 
unmanageable.  Madame  Lucetti  behaved  very 
bravely  on  the  occasion  ;  till  the  groom  had 
secured  the  ponies'  heads,  she  did  not  relinquish 
the  reins,  but  Aline,  nearly  frightened  to  death, 
sprung  to  the  ground,  and  found  herself  imme- 
diately by  the  side  of  Lord  Mervyn,  vrho  hastily 
dismounting,  gave  his  horse  to  the  servant, 
and  offering  his  arm  to  the  pale  and  trembling 
Aline,  begged  her  to  lean  upon  it. 

In  the  agitation  consequent  on  her  alarm, 
she  accepted  the  support  without  hesitation. 

*'  You  must  not  stay  here  in  all  this  con- 
fusion ;"  he  said,  after  they  had  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  looking  on,  and  he  attempted  to 
lead  her  away, 

'*  And  pray,  what  is  to  become  of  me  ?''  cried 
Madame  Lucetti,  who  had  by  this  time  also 
left  the  carriage,  and  beheld  his  lordship's  in- 
tention, and  Aline  then  paused,  that  her  Italian 
friend  might  join  them. 

The  carriage    was  to  be   taken   to   the   first 
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coachmaker's  for  repairs,  and  tl.e  ponies  were 
to  be  led  home,  and  Madame  Lucetti  had  al- 
ready sent  in  quest  of  a  conveyance  for  herself 
and  Madame  Angelo. 

"  Madame  Angelo  is  too  unwell  to  wait  for 
any  thing,"  Lord  Mervyn  replied  ;  *^  she  can 
scarcely  stand,  and  I  am  not  going  to  allow  her 
to  remain  standing  here  till  the  cab  arrives. 
Her  father's  house  is  close  at  hand/'  he  added, 
and  quietly  drew  her  on. 

^' Oh,  I  cannot  go  in  there!**  faintly  ejacu- 
lated Aline,  though  she  was  too  weak  to  resist. 

*'  But  you  must  Aline — in  spite  of  your  ill- 
treatment  of  myself,  you  shall  see  how  mag- 
nanimous I  can  be,  1  icill  procure  you  the  entree 
of  your  father's  house — you  shall  have  some- 
thing to  thank  me  for — however  you  may  hate 
it." 

Aline  in  spite  of  the  perplexity  and  distress 
of  mind,  from  which  she  r/as  at  that  moment 
suffering,  could  scarcely  refrain  a  smile  at  this, 
her  old  lover's  characteristic  course  of  proceed- 
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ing.  But  what ! — was  he  going  to  force  her 
into  the  house,  from  the  door  of  which,  she 
had  been  once  driven — force  her  to  intrude  upon 
those  by  whom  she  was  disowned  -  deserted  ? 

It  must  not  be ;  yet  she  found  it  impossible 
to  resist,  and  soon — before  she  knew  where  she 
was,  felt  herself  hurried  through  the  portal  of 
her  fqrmer  home,  the  astonished  servants  making 
way  for  her  and  her  conductor;  and  on  the  latter 
peremptorily  desiring  that  they  should  be  shewn 
to  some  apartment,  Madame  Angelo  having  met 
with  an  accident,  the  library  was  accord- 
ingly thrown  open  for  their  reception — the  in- 
quisitive servants  pressing  forward  officiously 
with  proffers  of  assistance.  But  Ahne  only 
begged  for  a  glass  of  water,  then  untying  her 
bonnet,  sank  upon  a  seat  exhausted,  frightened, 
and  could  only  give  vent  to  her  feelings  in  a 
burst  of  tears. 

Lord  Mervyn  remained  standing  in  silence, 
leaning  against  the  mantlepiece,  until  the  ser- 
vant returned  with  the  glass  of  water,  which — 
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being  received  into  Aline's  trembling  band,  they 
were  again  left  together. 

Then  he  turned  towards  her,  and  earnestly 
regarding  the  pale,  young  creature,  said  in  a 
tone,  which  though  sHghtly  tinctured  with  his 
usual  sarcastic  character,  was  not  devoid  of 
feeling — 

"  I  congratulate  you  Aline,  on  being  here 
once  more — once  more  in  your  father's  house, 
from  whence  indeed  it  is  folly  and  cruelty  to 
exclude  you." 

''  I  should  have  imagined  Lord  Mervyn  the 
last  person  who  would  have  so  thought,"  Aline 
answered  bitterly.  ''Nay, rather  that  he  would 
have  been  the  first  to  despise  and  treat  with 
scorn,  the  '  Opera  Singer  s  tuife  /' " 

"  No  Aline  !  you  misunderstand  me ;  not 
the  Opera  Singer's  wife  F'  Lord  Mervyn  rephed 
in  a  tone  too  marked  to  be  misunderstood  ;  and 
Aline  indignantly  repelled  the  hand  with  which, 
approaching  her,  he  would  have  gently  taken 
her  own. 
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"  Not  the  Singer's  wife?''  she  repeated,  her 
eyes  flashing  through  her  still  lingering  tears, 
*^  and  who  then  pray,  would  you  dare  to  despise 
— to  scorn  ?  But  indeed,  1  am  fully  aware  of  what 
you  mean,''  she  continued,  with  calm  displea- 
sure, "for  I  remember  once,  you  well  knew  how 
best  you  could  insult  and  wound  me — but  that 
time  is  past.  Confirmed  in  my  love  and  venera- 
tion for  my  husband,  I  have  learnt  in  my  turn, 
how  to  scorn  his  scorners,  and  be  for  ever  silent 
to  those  who  presume  to  insult  him.  So  Lord 
Mervyn,"  and  she  arose  with  an  air  of  dignity, 
"  I  must  beg,  henceforth,  that  our  intercourse 
may  cease.  But  perhaps,"  she  continued  un- 
easily ;  ''  as  you  have  been  the  means  of  draw- 
ing me  into  this  awkward  position,  you  will 
take  upon  yourself  the  necessary  explanation, 
and  exculpate  me  from  any  voluntary  share  in 
the  business." 

"  Certainly,  if  you  desire  it  !"  Lord  Mervyn 
answered,  slightly  crest  fallen  ;  "but  Ahne,  you 
»re  ungrateful   I  must   Say — you  too    harshly 
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interpret  my  words — I  trouble  not  myself  to 
insult  any  one.'' 

*'  Ungrateful  i  Lord  Mervyn?" 

''  Yes,  ungrateful !  Did  I  not  bring  you  here 
with  the  aim  and  wish  to  reconcile  you  to  your 
parents — to  effect  for  you  the  entrance  into 
this  house,  for  which  your  accident  formed  so 
plausible  an  excuse — does  not  the  motive,  at 
least,  demand  thanks  instead  of  this  scornful 
treatment  on  your  part?" 

'^  Indeed,  Lord  Mervyn,  however  kind  may 
have  been  your  motive,  I  can  scarcely  thank 
you  for  the  situation  in  which  it  has  placed 
me — I  cannot  bear  to  be  forced  back  upon  my 
parents — I  know  my  father  and  Lady  Adelaide 
too  well.  Ah  !  if  they  return  and  find  me  here, 
surprise,  anger  and  annoyance,  ^^ill  be  all  that 
they  will  feel.  They  will  never  believe  that 
the  intrusion  was  all  your  doing — oh  !  Lord 
Mervyn,  if  you  wish  to  be  kind,^'  Aline  be- 
seechingly exclaimed,  *'  let  me  go  before  they 
can  arrive^  and  take  upon  yourself,  as  J  before 
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requested,  to  account  for  my  appearance  here. 
My  husband  too  !  it  must  be  getthig  late,  and 
he  will  be  alarmed.  Hark  !''  she  exclaimed, 
turning  pale  as  death,  '^  was  not  that  a  carriage 
which  stopped?  yes!'  and  she  clasped  her 
hands  in  distress  and  trepidation,  ''  that  must 
be  Lady  Adelaide.  See  what  you  have  brought 
upon  me  Lord  Mervyn  !'^ 

*'  Do  not  fear,  fair  lady,  trust  me  it  will  all  be 
right,  and  you  shall,  in  the  end,  thank  me  for 
this  day^s  adventure,  in  spite  of  yourself  Aline. 
Stay  here  for  a  moment.  I  will  go  to  Lady 
Adelaide— she  shall  be  well  prepared  before 
you  see  her.''     He  hastily  left  the  room. 

Lady  Adelaide  did  not  repair  to  the  library 
on  her  return  home  from  her  drive,  but  pro- 
ceeded— unadvised  by  the  servants  of  who  was 
awaiting  her — as  usual  to  her  boudoir,  where 
it  w-as  her  custom  to  rest,  and  enjoy  the  com- 
pany of  her  younger  children  before  dinner. 
Lord  Mervyn  suffered  her  to  proceed  without 
discovering  himself,  but  when  she  had  passed 
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on  a  sufficient  distance  to  be  out  of  hearing,  he 
darted  forward  and  arrested  the  steps  of  Ada 
who  with  another  sister  was  following  more 
slowly  behind,  leading  the  little  brother,  who 
had  been  also  of  the  carriage  party. 

''  Ada  I'*  he  said  in  a  low  voice  to  the  young 
girl,  who  only  looked  a  little  startled  at  his 
sudden  appearance,  his  presence  there  afford- 
ing little  matter  for  surprise — his  goings  out 
of,  and  comings  in  to  Sir  Alexander's  house, 
being  quite  at  his  own  pleasure  ;  and  this  no 
unusual  hour  for  his  visits  to  Lady  Adelaide. 

'^  Ada  !  come  for  one  moment  with  me  into 
the  library ;  I  have  something  to  shew  you,  and 
Kose — and  Alex  too  if  he  likes. '^ 

The  young  trio  followed  Lord  Mervyn  with- 
out hesitation. 

Aline,  as  they  entered,  was  standing  up, 
leaning  for  support  against  a  chair,  half  famting 
from  nervous  agitation. 

The  children  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  up- 
on her  in   surprised  uncertainty,  and  on  Lord 
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Mervyn  exclaiming — "Your  sister,  Aline !"  Ada, 
uttering  a  cry  of  joy  and  astonishment,  sprang 
forward  and  threw  her  arms  around  her  sister's 
neck. 

^'  Dear,  dear,  Ada!"  murmured  Ahne  in  atone 
of  grateful  delight,  ''  you  then  love  me  still  ?" 

"  Love  you  !  oh  yes,  yes,  Aline !"  Ada  an- 
swered warmly,  ''  but  when,  and  how  did  you 
come  here  ?" 

'^  I  had  an  accident  dearest,  and  Lord  Mer- 
vyn brought  me  here,"  Aline  replied,  and 
turned  to  the  other  young  sister,  who  stood 
more  timidly  regarding  her. 

"  Dear  Rosey !"  she  said,  and  fondly  kissed 
her. 

*'And  you  Alex,'^  she  continued,  as  she 
g^zed  with  tender  admiration  on  the  beautiful 
boy,  who  however  started  back  when  she  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him,  and  exclaimed,  gazing 
askance  upon  her  : — 

'*  Sister  Aline !  oh  !  you  are  the  haughty 
sister  we  are  not  to  speak  about !  What  will 
mamma  say  ?  for  how  angry  she  was  with  Ada 
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the  other  day  for  talking  about  you  I  I  heard 
all  about  it.'* 

"  For  shame  Alex  ;  Aline  never  mind  him,  he 
is  a  spoilt,  naughty  boy,'^  returned  Ada,  but  the 
young  girl  nevertheless  turned  rather  pale  herself 
and  glanced  somewhat  fearfully  at  the  door,  as 
the  thought  of  her  mother  and  the  probable 
truth  of  the  little  boy's  assertion,  were  thus 
recalled  to  her  mind.  Hose  also  looked  grave 
and  frightened,  but  neither  seemed  inclined  to 
desert  the  sister  in  this  extremity ;  pressing 
closer  to  her  side,  as  they  sat  together  on  a  sofa, 
each  took  a  hand,  and  looked  up  aifectionately 
in  her  face,  which  the  words  of  Alex  had 
rendered  still  more  pale  and  distressed. 

Lord  Mervyn  had  disappeared. 

"  And  so  you  will  not  kiss  me,  Alex  ?''  Aline 
said  again,  mournfully  addressing  the  boy,  who 
stood  curiously  regarding  her. 

"Yes,  I  will  kiss  you  if  you  like,''  replied  the 
spoilt  child  in  a  ])atronizing  tone,  "because 
you  are  pretty.    And  now,"  he  added,  when  he 
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had  so  far  condescended,  *^  I  will  go  to  mamma," 
and  he  scampered  off. 

"  Had  you  not  better  also  go  dear  sisters  ?  I 
would  not  that  your  mother  should  be  angry 
with  you  for  my  sake/'  poor  Aline  said  with  a 
sigh. 

'*  No  !  I  will  not  leave  you,"  Ada  answered, 
"  Rosey  may  go  if  she  likes." 

But  Rose  did  not  stir. 

"  I  wonder  if  papa  is  in  the  house,"  con- 
tinued Ada  anxiously. 

'^  Would  you  not  fear  that  he  should  find 
you  here  with  me  ?"  enquired  Aline. 

"  No  !  I  don't  think  he  would  be  very  angry," 
Ada  answered  ;  "  and  mamma " 

The  door  at  this  moment  opened,  and  instead 
of  the  Lady  Adelaide,  whom  the. trio  lifted  up 
their  eyes  in  appalled  expectation  to  behold 
—the  unconscious  Sir  Alexander,  absent  and 
absorbed,  his  brow  clouded  with  the  ever  pres- 
sing care  and  business  of  his  official  caUing — 
entered  the  library. 
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^'  Children  !"  he  exclaimed,  just  discerning 
that  the  room  was  occupied  by  some  of  his 
young  people,  ''  how  are  you  my  dears  ?  is 
your  mother  come  home?*' 

And  he  was  proceeding  to  search  for  some 
papers  or  book  for  which  he  had  come  in 
quest. 

"  Children  !  my  dears  /''  Poor  Aline  !  how 
these  words  fell  upon  her  ear  !  So  sadly  sweet 
and  pleasant  was  it  to  her  heart  to  be  even 
unintentionally  comprised  in  those  familiar 
epithets,  that  it  was  with  a  pang  of  regret 
she  beheld  his  ignorance  of  her  presence  about 
to  be  removed. 

Ada  approached  her  father  softly,  and  gently 
touching  his  arm,  whispered — 

"  Papa,  look  !  poor  Aline  is  here." 

Sir  Alexander  turned  quickly  round,  and 
beheld  indeed.  Aline. 

"  How  is  this  ?"  he  enquired  in  a  tone  of 
unfeigned  surprise,  advancing  a  step  towards 
his  daughter. 
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Aline's  faltering  voice  attempted  some  ex- 
planation, which  Ada  and  Rose  made  intel- 
ligible, concluding  by  some  words  of  timid  but 
earnest  entreaty. 

"  Papa  !  papa !  forgive  Aline  !  poor,  poor. 
Aline !"  the  two  fair  girls  repeated  in  anxious, 
tearful  accents. 

But  ere  they  could  proceed  further  on  this 
point,  the  door  was  opened  hastily  as  if  by  an 
excited  hand,  and  with  a  flush  of  anger  on  her 
brow.  Lady  Adelaide,  followed  by  Lord  Mervyn 
and  some  of  the  younger  children  entered. 

"Oh,  you  are  here.  Sir  Alexander  !"  her  lady- 
ship exclaimed,  after  having  coldly  and  haughtily 
glanced  at  Aline-  "  I  beg  to  say  that  it  is  totally 
against  my  own  inclination,  my  own  sense  of 
consistency,  and  alone  through  the  importunity 
of  Lord  Mervyn  that  t  am  come  ;  but  he  seems 
strangely  to  have  taken  upon  himself  to  inter- 
fere in  family  affairs  which  I  should  have  ima- 
gined but  little  concerned  him." 
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Lord  Mervyn  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
in  a  tone  of  mock  penitence  rejoined — 

"I  hope  you  will  not  visit  upon  me,  Sir 
Alexander,  as  severely  as  your  fair  lady  has 
done,  the  fact  of  my  having  brought  your 
daughter  into  this  house;  she  having  met  with  an 
alarming  accident  almost  before  your  very  door. 
Madame  Angelo,  can  1  be  of  any  further  use 
to  you  ?^'  he  continued,  addressing  the  tremb- 
ling Aline,  as  Sir  Alexander  turned  away  in 
silence  without  reply.  ''  My  remaining  here  I 
conceive,  can  afford  you  little  service." 

"  Thank  you— thank  you  !"'  hesitated  poor 
Aline,  "but  perhaps  my  father  will  allow '' 

*'  My  daughter  shall  be  attended  to,  Lord 
Mervyn,"  Sir  Alexander  replied  with  cold 
gravity ;  "  so  long  as  she  is  in  my  house,  she 
shall  not  require  the  services  of  others." 

Lord  Mervyn  bowed  carelessly  and  retreated. 
It  was  an  awkward  moment  the  one  succeed- 
ing   his    departure.       A    dead   silence    would 
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have  prevailed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  noise 
of  the  younger  children,  who  played  un- 
concernedly about  the  room.  Ada  returned 
to  her  post  by  her  sister's  side,  but  Rose  had 
retreated  a  little  behind  them,  awed  by  her 
mother's  displeased  deportment. 

They  were  still  standing— but  Sir  Alexander 
in  pity  to  Aline's  trembling  and  painfully  em- 
barrassed appearance,  after  having  glanced  at 
his  wife,  as  if  he  thought  she  might  have  taken 
upon  herself  that  piece  of  attention,  and  seeing 
her  with  hopelessly  hardened  countenance 
caressing  the  youngest  child,  desired  Ada  to 
make  her  sister  sit  down— which  she  accord- 
ingly did,  removing  at  the  same  time  Aline's 
bonnet  and  shawl. 

During  this  proceeding  Sir  Alexander  took  the 
opportunity  of  approaching  Lady  Adelaide,  and 
whispering  in  her  ear — something,  doubtless, 
in  behalf  of  his  daughter ;  for  the  proud  lady 
bowed  her  head  coldly,  and  when  her  husband 
had  again  retreated  a  few  steps  from  her  side, 
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lifted  up  her  beautiful  head,  and  in  the  cold, 
measured  tones  of  civility  with  which  she 
might  have  addressed  a  perfect  stranger  under 
the  same  circumstances — made  some  enquiries 
respecting  the  accident  with  which  Aline  had 
met. 

With  as  much  composure  as  she  could  com- 
mand^  Aline  humbly  replied,  then  turning  to- 
wards her  father,  requested  in  the  same  tone, 
that  he  would  allow  a  servant  to  order  her  a 
carriage,  in  which  she  might  return  home — 
again  attempting  apology  and  self  exculpation 
for  her  intrusion. 

Sir  Alexander  said,  that  a  carriage  should  be 
called  if  she  desired  it,  but  advised  her  to  wait  a 
little  longer,  to  recover  from  her  fatigue  and 
agitation ;  and  Lady  Adelaide,  though  in  the 
same  tone  and  manner  as  before,  suggested 
with  frigidly  averted  eyes,  that  some  refresh- 
ment might  be  expedient  before  again  setting 
forth. 

But  Ahne   murmured  that  she  must  depart 
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as  soon  as  possible — it  must  be  becoming  very 
late — and  her  husband — 

But  then  she  paused  in  painful  confusion, 
as  if  the  bringing  forward  that  name  before  her 
parents,  was  in  itself  committing  an  offence 
and  insult  towards  them — yet  ashamed  and 
angry  with  herself,  the  next  moment,  for  hav- 
ing rendered  her  hesitation  liable  to  such  an  in- 
terpretation. 

The  servant  soon  after  appeared,  to  announce 
that  the  carriage  was  ready,  and  Sir  Alexander 
desired  that  the  trusty  porter  should  be  ordered 
to  accompany  his  daughter. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  children,  who  had  be- 
fore kept  aloof— now  —  too  like  the  world  in 
general ! — influenced  by  the  consideration  and 
notice,  such  as  it  was— which  they  saw  granted 
by  the  higher  powers,  gathered  round  their 
stranger  sister,  eyeing  her  with  interest  and 
curiosity  ;  and  poor  Aline,  somewhat  reassured 
by  her  father's  kindness,  ventured  to  bestow 
upon   the    lovely    little    creatures,    some    low 
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breathed   words  of  affection,   and  some  gentle 
caresses. 

Thus  had  her  old    cavaliere   servante  found 
her,  as  in  the  last  chapter^  related. 
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CHAPTER  II, 


*'  My  soul  was  grateful  for  delight 
That  wore  a  threatening  brow  ; 
A  veil  is  lifted  !" 

Wordsworth. 
**  Yes,  my  wliole  soul  misgave  me  silently 
When  he  and  Tasso  met." 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

*  '^  I  WAS  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in  P  This  I 
can  never  testify  of  my  relations  !"  was  the  ob- 
servation of  Aline,  in  a  calm  but  bitter  tone,  as 
on  the  morning  following  these  occurrences, 
she  laid  aside  her  bible,  and  turned  her  young 
face  towards  her  husband. 

*^  Not  to  Lady  Adelaide  can  I  say  those  words 
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^  took  me  inP  No! — she  refused  that  once 
when  not  a  stranger  asked  admission,  but  a 
child — one  who  had  once  called  her  '  Mother!' 
Oh  would  my  own  mother  so  have  turned 
against  me?.... and  when  at  length  in  spite 
of  herself,  forced  upon  her,  could  a  stranger 
— a  despised,  dishonoured  stranger,  have  been 
more  grudgingly  received  — more  coldly,  scorn- 
fully noticed  ? — at  least,  by  Lady  Adelaide  ! — 
My  dear,  dear  father,  stern  and  cold,  as  he  may 
outwardly  appear,  his  natural  feelings  struggled 
in  my  behalf,  though  at  least  to  hitn  I  but  too 
plainly  perceive  his  daughter  is  but  a  pain  and 
an  offence — that  he  would  fain  never  more  be- 
hold her — even  the  children,  my  own  father's 
children,  are  taught  to  regard  me  in  the 
light  of  a  disgraced  alien.— Well !  so  let  it  be 
--I  shall  never  trouble  them  more.  I  have 
humbled  myself  sufficiently,  in  the  endeavour  to 
preserve  a  link  between  my  former,  and  latter 
estate.  It  shall  be  so  no  more — I  will  from 
henceforth    take  my   own  course  —  strike    out 
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independently  upon  my  own  path; — or  rather, 
on  your's,  dear  Carlo  !'* 

Aline  paused  with  a  sigh^  and  leant  her  head 
musingly  on  her  hand. 

Carlo  sighed  too. — It  always  sent  a  pang  to 
his  heart  to  witness  in  Aline,  these  often  re- 
newed conflicts  and  supposed  victories  over 
feelings,  whose  rankling  existence  these  agitat- 
ing struggles  only  the  more  plainly  evidenced. 
The  above  related  declaration  had  been  pro- 
nounced, when  the  first  excitement  consequent 
on  the  previous  day^s  adventures,  had  subsided 
— excitement,  which  for  the  time  had  tinged 
all  that  had  therein  occurred,  with  a  more 
favourable  colouring  than  it  could  reasonably 
claim.  The  familiar  position  in  which  she 
had  again  found  herself— the  beloved  beings, 
by  whom  she  had  been  once  again  surrounded — 
these  considerations  had  imprinted  pleasurable 
impressions  on  her  imagination,  which  for  a 
tinre  softened  down  all  the  true  asperity  of 
the  case  ;    and   in  this  spirit  had   she,  on   her 
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return  home  that  evening,  given  vent  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  to  her  morbidly  elated 
feelings — by  opening  her  heart  to  the  nurse,  to 
who:Ti  she  had  become  much  attached. 

This  good  woman  had  remained  with  Madame 
Angelo,  many  v^^eeks  beyond  the  usual  limit  of 
such  service,  and  it  was  to  Aline's  extreme 
grief  that  she  was  obliged  to  leave  her  a  few 
days  hence,  in  order  to  fulfil  some  other  en- 
gagement, belonging  to  her  vocation. 

Ahne  had  been  most  fortunate  in  procuring 
so  valuable  an  attendant.  It  had  been  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Madame  C,  her  former 
good  natured,  little,  German,  singing  mistress, 
that  she  had  happened  to  be  so  well  off,  — Ma- 
dame C,  besides  being  an  old  friend  of  the 
young  Italian  professor,  preserved  a  tender  in- 
terest in  her  chere  eleve — her  bellee  rosignole,  as 
she  used  to  call  Aline,  and  had,  on  hearing  of 
their  return  to  England,  written  to  Angelo 
from  Paris,  where  she  was  established,  to  make 
enquiries  concerning  the  welfare  of  himself  and 
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his  young  wife.     By  this  means— on  hearing  of 
the  maternal  prospects  of  Aline — she  had  re- 
commended Mrs.  Forde  to  her  as  a  nurse,  the 
latter  being  intimately  known  to  the  German,  as 
the  favourite  and  confidential  servant  of  a  family 
with  whom  she  had  formerly  lived  aa  governess. 
Mrs.    Forde    had   accordingly  consented    to 
wait  upon  the  Angelos,  though    not    without 
some  degree  of  prejudice  disturbing  her  mind, 
at  the  idea  of  nursing  an  Italian  Opera  Singer's 
wife  ! — a  prejudice  which  had  entirely  melted 
away  after  one  interview  with  the  interesting 
young  creature,  whom  she  found  filling  that  un- 
meet position. 

"  Well,  dear  lady  !— it  must  indeed  have  been 
very  pleasing  to  you  to  have  found  yourself 
once  more  with  your  father,  and  brother,  and 
sisters,'^  observed  Mrs.  Forde,  when  Aline  had 
related  to  her  the  outline  of  her  adventure ; 
*'  it  will  be  more  pleasant  for  you  to  feel  yourself 
well  with^your  family.  Did  they  ask  a  great  deal 
about  this  dear  baby?— oh,  how   pleased  and 
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proud  you  will  be  to  show  him  to  them  all — 1  am 
sure — her  ladyship  could  never  have  had  a  finer 
or  a  prettier  child  herself— beautiful  as  she  is  !'' 

This  was  the  beginning  of  Ahne's  disen- 
chantment. 

Ask  about  her  boy  ! — Oh  who  indeed  had 
cared — or  dared,  so  to  do  ?— When  would  her 
pride  or  pleasure  be  called  forth  by  seeing  her 
child  received  by  her  relations  ? 

'*  I  should  like  them  to  see  him,  indeed/'  she 
murmured,  not  wishing  to  expose  to  the  nurse, 
the  humbled,  mortified  feelings  rising  in  her 
breast  from  this  view  of  the  subject,  '^  but." .... 

"  Oh !  do  let  me  take  him  to  South  Audley 
Street  some  day  before  I  go.  He  ought  to  be 
seen,  sweet,  pretty  creature  !''  Mrs.  Forde  sug- 
gested. 

Aline  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  said  with  a 
dejected  smile, 

''  You  must  not  do  that,  Mrs.  Forde,  just  yet, 
the  little  gentleman  must  not  go,  uninvited,  into 
such  grand  company.** 
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And  the  poor  young  mother  bent  over  the 
child  and  kissed  it — and  when  she  lifted  up  her 
head  Mrs.  Forde  saw  that  a  tear  had  been  left 
on  the  baby's  cheek. 

The  tone  of  voice  in  which  Aline  had  spoken 
pained  the  kind  woman's  heart;  she  began  to 
suspect  that  the  visit  to  her  father's  house — 
\\hich  from  Aline's  animation  in  recounting  it, 
had  inspired  her  with  such  sanguine  ideas  as  to 
its  results — had  not  been  in  reality  of  so  pro- 
pitious a  nature  ; — and  she  did  not  pursue  the 
subject. 

But  Aline's  spirit  had  hopelessly  fallen,  and 
there  stole  over  her  mind  a  true  and  vivid  re- 
membrance of  her  home  visit,  and  the  character 
of  her  reception  therein. 

Mortification  and  bitterness  began  to  make 
themselves  felt  within  her  heart 

"  Take  him  away  now,  dear  Mrs.  Forde,"  she 
said  turning  with  some  impatience,  as  the 
child  awakened  and  began  to  cry.  '•  I  have 
changed    my   mind    and    will   not   sit  up    for 
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Signor  Angelo ;  I  am  tired  and  the  darling's 
cry  worries  me.  Oh  ! — what  shall  I  do  when 
you  are  gone  Mrs.  Forde  ?— does  he  not  cry 
louder  than  any  child  you  ever  heard  ?" 

"Well  if  he  does,  the  darling  1"  replied  the 
nurse,  ^'he  will  only  sing  the  sweeter  for  it  some 
of  these  days." 

''  Sing  !'*  murmured  Aline  in  a  tone  partaking 
almost  of  disgust— then  added  with  a  bitter 
smile,  "  Sing— poor  darling  !  ah  nurse  !  I  think 
he  had  better  never  learn  to  sing." 

***** 
***** 
The  afternoon  of  the  same  day  on  which 
Aline  had  given  vent  to  her  feehngs  in  the 
words  we  have  related,  she  was  seated  alone 
—Carlo  as  usual  absent  at  that  time  —  when 
a  brisk  knock  at  the  door  announced  a  visitor 
—and  ere  she  could,  on  perceiving  a  gentle- 
man on  horseback  whose  identity  she  im- 
mediately  recognized,   deny  admittance  to    all 
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save  Madame  Lucetti  and  myself,  the  servant 
had  let  him  into  the  house. 

The  well  known  steps  made  her  heart  beat 
fast,  as  she  heard  them  ascending  the  stairs,  and 
soon  Lord  Mervyn  was  announced. 

Ahne  rose  to  receive  him,  whilst  her  complexion 
changed  from  pale  to  red,  from  red  to  pale,  and 
her  manner — in  spite  of  the  cold  surprise  she 
would  fain  have  testified — was  painfully  embar- 
rassed and  disconcerted  ;  so  unprepared  did  she 
feel  for  such  a  juncture  as  that  of  receiving 
Lord  Mervyn  for  the  first  time  into  her  own 
house — her  husband's  house  ! — and  alone  too  l 

His  demeanour  on  the  contrary  was  perfectly 
easy  and  unembarrassed,  and  the  smile  lurking 
in  the  corner  of  his  eyes,  as,  apologizing  for 
his  intrusion,  and  accounting  for  it  by  the 
anxiety  he  felt  to  enquire  concerning  her  health, 
after  the  agitating  adventure  of  the  preceding 
day — seemed  to  tell,  how  plainly  he  perceived 
and  enjoyed  the  perturbation  his  appearance 
had  excited. 
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Aline  motioned  him  to  a  chair,  and  sitting 
down  herself  and  collecting  her  composure, 
assured  Lord  Mervyn  that  she  had  suffered  in 
no  degree  from  the  alarm  of  the  accident. 
The  agitation  consequent  on  the  after  events 
had  certainly  made  an  impression,  but  from  that 
also  she  had  now  quite  recovered. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  is  the  case,"  he 
replied,  "  feeling  myself  unfortunately  answer- 
able for  that  portion  of  the  business,  but  with- 
out your  own  assurance  I  should  have  scarcely 
dared  to  believe  it  to  be  so.'' 

"Why  not,  Lord  Mervyn?"  Aline  coldly 
and  calmly  enough,  now  enquired. 

He  smiled. 

*'  I  should  have  feared  that  your  nerves  had 
been  hopelessly  shaken,  judging  by  your  man- 
ner of  receiving  me  just  now." 

*^  I  do  not  know  to  what  you  allude,^'  Aline 
exclaimed  with  dignity,  but  at  the  same  time 
colouring  violently. 

She  could  not  but  divine  that  his   words  im- 
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plied  an  allusion  to  the  embarrassment  into  which 
she  had  been  surprised  on  his  first  arrival,  but 
rather  than  allow  hira  to  proceed  in  the  same 
strain,  she  continued  hurriedly — 

"  I  have  so  few  visitors,  and  you  certainly 
were  one  so  unexpected." 

''  Unexpected,  but  I  hope  not  unwelcome, 
Aline,''  he  answered  with  a  supercilious  smile, 
^'  you  have  riow  I  trust,''  he  added  significantly 
as  he  glanced  at  the  instrument  standing  in  the 
apartment,  "  no  singing  lesson,  that  I  can  in- 
terrupt as  I  once  chanced  to  do — and  to  so 
little  purpose  after  all  !"  and  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  with  half  affected,  half  genuine  feel- 
ing 

"  Lord  Mervyn,"  said  Aline,  after  a  slight 
pause,  during  which  she  had  sat  nervously  twirl- 
ing her  chain  with  her  beautiful  fingers,  with 
quiet,  self  command  **  would  it  not  be  better  and 
pleasanter  for  us  both,  during  any  intercourse 
which  may  chance  to  take  place  between  us  for 
the  future,  to  foref^o  all   such  allusions  to   the 
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past — they  are  indeed  utterly  useless  and  from 
the  purpose  now/* 

"  Useless,  indeed  !"  ejaculated  Lord  Mervyn, 
and  he  again  cast  his  eyes  disparagingly  around 
the  Brompton  drawing-room  ;  then  with  angry 
regret  fixed  them  on  the  fair  and  very  dis- 
tinguished looking  figure  before  him. 

After  a  moment's  silence  he  said  aloud — 

"  And  why  are  you  boxed  up  in  this  out-ct- 
the-way  place  ?" 

'^It  is  generally  considered  a  healthy  and 
pleasant  situation,"  Aline  replied  calmly — "  I 
do  not  care  for  its  remoteness,  and  our  stay  will 
not  have  been  of  long  duration..  We  came  here 
late  in  the  season,  which  is  now  you  know 
nearly  over.'' 

'*  And  then,  where  do  you  go  ?"  Lord  Mervyn 
enquired. 

.^'  My  husband  has  eome  provincial  engage- 
ments previous  to  his  departure  for  Paris," 
returned  Aline. 

"  And  you?''  v^as  the  next  enquiry. 
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"  Accompan)'  him  of  course  !"  she  answered 
gravely — Mervyn  gazed  on  her  face  a  moment 
with  an  expression  of  regretful  compassion. 

"And  you  like  all  this?''  he  doubtingly  en- 
quired. 

''  I  do/'  Aline  replied  firmly,  lifting  up  her 
eyes,  and  fixing  them  seriously  upon  him — "  I 
like  every  thing  which  does  not  separate  me 
from  my  husband." 

"  Strange  —  unnatural !''  murmured  Lord 
Mervyn.  Aline  opened  wide  her  eyes  in  grave 
surprise. 

"  Strange  !  —  unnatural  !  ''  she  repeated  ; 
"  what  do  you  mean  Lord  Mervyn  V 

"  Strange  that  such  a  life  should  suit  you, 
Aline — yes,  you  ! — unnatural  that  you  should 
so  easily  conform  to  your  unmeet  position.^' 

For  a  moment  Aline  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
reply  to  this — she  turned  away  her  eyes  in  em- 
barrassed silence — but  soon  she  said  in  an  of- 
fended voice — 

"  If   it  be  your   intention  to    endeavour    to 
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make  me  dissatisfied  with  that  position  —  let 
me  tell  you  once  for  all,  that  you  will  find  it 
impossible— but  what  motive  you  can  have  for 
so  doing,  I  cannot  imagine  —  once— perhaps 
kindly— justifiable  motives  might  have  led  you 
to  strive  by  satire  and  scorn,  to  guard  me  from 
my  present  fate — but  now,  when  it  is  too  late 
— what  can  it  signify  to  you  ?"  and  she  coloured 
deeply,  "  or  how  can  it  advantage  me,  to  hear 
your  taunts?  Is  it  not  rather  folly — cruelty, 
nay  wickedness,  to  attempt  to  disparage  the  lot 
which  I  have  inevitably  chosen?" 

^'  Go  on.  Aline — I  ever  loved  to  see  you — 
hear  you  speak ; — even  in  anger,  your  voice  to 
me,  was  ever  sweeter  than  singing — that  cursed 
singing— which  ruined  me  ! — and— I  must  say  it 
— ruined  yourself !" 

*' Again  Lord  Mervyn  ! — I  pray  you  speak 
for  yourself — but  I  see  you  are  bent  on  pro- 
voking— on  wounding  me — on  rendering  your 
presence  painful  and  annoying  to  my  feelings.'^ 

Lord  Mervvn  smiled  again. 
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"  Aline,  how  can  you  deem  me  so  foolish — so 
impolitic  in  my  intentions  ?  Make  my  presence 
disagreeable,  and  unpleasing  to  you  ! — that  is 
indeed  far  from  my  intention — but  indeed  it 
does  seems  that  fate,  which  would  not  favour  my 
love,  would  e'en  do  his  best  to  make  us  now 
hate  one  another — Let  us  overcome  that  ma- 
licious intention.  I,  who  for  my  part,  must 
either  love  or  hate,  would  for  long  fain  have 
bent  me  to  the  will  of   that  stern   enemy — I 

thought   I   did  hate  you,  Ahne— but how" 

ever,  never  mind  me — only  you — Aline  ! — I  be- 
seech you  not  to  hate  me. .  .  .^^ 

"  I  do  not  want  to  hate  you,  Lord  Mervyn — 
it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  I  do,^'  Aline  coldly 
said. 

"Ah! — in  what  a  frigid  tone,  those  words 
are  spoken  ! — nay  rather,  do  hate  me  Aline — 
any  thing  better  than  the  indifference  that  tone 
imphes.  Aline  you  must  either  love  or  hate 
me — I  detest  the  cold  medium — I  must  either 
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— I  say  again — hate   or  love — and  in    my  turn 
I  must  be  either  loved  or  hated." 

Aline  was  perplexed  and  bewildered,  by  this 
flighty  unintelligible  speech. 

Lord  Mervyn  excited,  and  overcome  by  his 
feelings,  had  arisen,  and  was  uneasily  pacing  the 
room — whilst  so  doing,  he  stopped  suddenly  be- 
fore a  print  of  Angelo,  hanging  on  the  wall,  and 
moodily  surveyed  it — then  turning  away  with  a 
contemptuous  and  impatient  expression,  he  re- 
seated himself,  seemingly  restored  to  compo- 
sure, and  said — 

"  I  suppose  that  in  the  course  of  your  travels 
this  autumn,  you  will  be  in  Herefordshire — I 
trust  you  will  do  my  house  the  honour  of  visit- 
ing it." 

AHne  looked  surprised  at  the  invitation, 
which  she  could  scarcely  imagine  he  desired  or 
expected  she  should  accept ;  but  she  thanked 
him  quietly  and  coldly,  then  to  her  no  small 
relief,  saw  him  rise  to  depart. 

She  was  expecting   her  husband  home,  and 
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rather  dreaded  that  he  and  her  visitor  should 
clash.     But  so  it  was  destined  to  happen. 

Lord  Mervyn  lingered,  and  Angelo  having  a 
latch  key,  entered  the  house,  and  was  heard 
ascending  the  stairs  without  any  further  an- 
nouncement. 

"  My  husband  !"  Aline  said,  crimsoning. 
And  Lord  Mervyn  coolly  awaited  the  entrance 
of  Angelo. 

The  young  Italian  entered  with  his  usual  af- 
fectionate empressement  —  but  paused  an  in- 
stant, in  surprise,  on  beholding  his  wife's  visi- 
tor ;  but  when  Lord  Mervyn  bowed  slightly, 
Angelo  advanced,  and  in  his  graceful  manner, 
thanked  the  young  Lord  for  the  assistance  he 
had  rendered  his  wife  the  preceding  day. 

Lord  Mervyn  replied  that  he  was  glad  to 
find  that  Madame  Angelo  was  not  the  worse 
for  her  accident,  shook  hands  with  Aline,  and 
bade  her  adieu — then  having  again,  with  care- 
less hauteur,  bowed  to  her  husband,  departed. 
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"  Strange  man  !'"  murmured  Aline,  when  he 
was  gone,  turning  to  Carlo  with  a  nervous 
smile — "  I  was  so  startled  by  his  visit ;  and  you 
Carlo,  were  you  not  very  much  surprised  to 
find  him  here  ?^' 

"Not  a  little  so,  my  Aline,  I  confess,"  Carlo 
answered,  gazing  upon  her  flushed  countenance 
somewhat  anxiously — "  How  long  has  he  been 
here,  and  what  induced  him  to  come  ? — was  his 
visit  agreeable  to  you?" 

"  Pretty  well  as  to  that !"  she  replied;  "  as  I 
said  before,  he  is  such  a  strange,  unaccountable 
being  —  I  never  can  thoroughly  enjoy  his 
society.  Really  he  still  seems  inclined  to  take 
me  to  task  for  marrying  you,  dear  Carlo — But 
you  know,"  she  continued,  seeing  the  polished 
brow  of  her  husband  slightly  colour,  and  his 
dark  eyes  kindle — "  you  know  he  was  always  a 
spoilt,  overbearing  young  man,  one  who  thinks 
all  the  world  should  be  at  his  feet,  bowing  to 
his  caprice.^* 

"In  one  instance  he  has  indeed  found  him- 
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self  disappointed/^  Carlo  exclaimed,  with  a  re- 
stored flash  of  gaiety  and  triumph,  in  his 
glance  ;  "  My  Aline  was  the  one  to  humble  his 
proud  imaginings,  and  shew  him  that  she  would 
rather  have  a  slave  in  Carlo  Angelo,  than  make 
herself  one  to  his  lordship.'^ 

"  Yes,  no  doubt !"  said  Aline,  musingly. 
"  I  should  have  been  truly  a  slave— a  complete 
slave — if  I  had  married  that  man ;  there  is  a 
strange  power  even  in  his  unwarrantable  as- 
sumption and  domination  of  manner,  that  to 
one  who  loved  him — " 

"Loved  him! — but  you  never  could  have 
loved  him  Aline  ?"  interrupted  Carlo. 

"  Why  not,  jealous  Signor  Angelo  V  Aline 
playfully  replied, '*  do  you  think  there  is  none 
in  the  world  that  I  could  have  loved  but  you?" 

"  I  hope  not  Aline,"  he  replied,  with  a  smile  of 
happy  confidence,  as  he  met  her  fond,  admiring 
glance,  beaming  upon  him— "It  is  a  sweet  hope 
— yet  it  is  perhaps  vain  of  me  to  cherish  it  so 
confidently— First  love,  alas,  is  not  always  the 
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best  and  only  love — but  dearest,  I  confess  I 
could  not  endure  the  thought  that  you  even 
could  have  loved  any  other  than  me,  Aline — 
that  the  first  pure,  fresh  love  of  your  youth 
could  have  withered  away,  and  another  feeling 
blossomed  in  its  place — for  if  so  it  might  have 
been — why  left  I  not  that  bud  to  wither,  and 
my  Aline  to  a  meeter  fate  than  that  which  her 
love  for  Carlo  has  secured  for  her?" 

"  Carlo  !— Carlo  !  —why  do  you  speak  thus  ? 
— no  happier  fate  could  any  other  love  have 
given  me  than  mine  for  you  !"  cried  inline,  ten- 
derly embracing  him;  then  she  playfully  added, 
"  so  you  really  mean  to  say  that  you  sometimes 
almost  wish  you  had  left  me  to  marry  Lord 
Mervyn  ?" 

"No— no  !— my  Aline,  God  knows,  I  cannot 
even  for  your  own  sake  regret  that — on  the  con- 
traryjit  is  consolation  to  me  beyond  expression,  to 
feel  that  of  all  whom  the  world  would  have  doubt- 
less considered  worthy  to  possess  you,  how  few 
would  I  (who   from   my  position   must   neces- 
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sarily  gain  so  great  an  insight  into  the  charac- 
ters and  conduct  of  many  in  that  high  grade,) 
how  few  indeed  of  them  could  I  have  endured 
to  have  seen  claim  as  a  wife,  my  pure  and  in- 
nocent Ahne.  Carlo  at  least — though  neither 
possessed  of  rank,  fortune,  nor  even  inde- 
pendence, can  swear,  Aline,  before  God  and 
man,  that  he  brought  to  you  a  heart — which 

—  in  the  midst  of  the  temptations  by  which 
he    is  surrounded  —  since  he  first  beheld  you 

—  never  swerved,  even  in  thought,  from  its 
pure  and  single  devotion  to  yourself.  You 
think  perhaps,"  he  continued,  smiling,  "  that 
this  is  only  as  it  ought  to  be — but  the  world 
is  very  wicked,  my  Aline  !  —  more  so  than 
your  young  imagination  can  comprehend — yes  ! 
— I  will  brave  your  thinking  me  boastful  and 
ungenerous.  Lord  Mervyn  cannot  affirm  what 
1  have  done,  my  Ahne — he  might  have  loved 
you  once — he  might  have  dared  even  still  to 
love  you — but  he  has  loved  many — if  not  be- 
fore— yet  since — loved  or  made   many  think  he 
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loved  them.  And  do  not  trust  him  too  Tar, 
Aline  ;  never  let  him  presume  on  the  right  of 
old  acquaintance  and  former  friendship ;  for 
remember,  dearest,  he  was  once  your  lover  !'^ 

"And  now  would  fain  hate  me!'^  Aline 
laughingly  replied — perhaps  not  over  and  above 
discreetly,  considering  that  it  showed  her  hus- 
band on  what  delicate  and  peculiar  ground  Lord 
Mervyn  had  touched,  in  the  course  of  their 
conversation  ;  and  though  jealousy  was  far  from 
his  noble  mind,  of  course  Angelo  could  not  but 
feel  tenacious  to  a  degree  on  the  subject  of  his 
beautiful,  young  wife.  He  was  most  sensible  of 
the  peculiar  position  in  which  his  own  situation 
in  life,  placed  Aline — the  imperative  necessity 
for  especial  caution  which  her  case  demanded. 

And  this  was  the  Opera  Singer  f 

Few  perhaps  would  have  given  him  credit 
for  the  priceless  estimate  he  attached  to  the 
purity  of  his  young  wife's  heart  and  mind— few 
probably  that  would  not  have  been  sceptical, 
as  to  the   fact  of  his  own  character,  justifying 
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the  assertion  which   we  have  heard  him  so   in- 
genuously make  concerning  it. 

But  it  was  indeed  no  vain — no  false  boast. 
The  young  Italian  singer — thanks  to  his  guar- 
dian angel,  or  in  other  and  better  words,  thanks 
to  that  special  Providence,  ever  following  the 
steps  of  the  pure  in  heart  to  keep  them — lest 
they  fall — from  the  time  he  first  entered,  at  an 
early  age,  upon  his  perilous  career,  had — as  mi- 
raculously as  the  three  Israelitish  children,  in  the 
midst  of  the  fiery  furnace — passed  through  a  still 
fiercer  ordeal— the  furnace  of  trial  and  tempta- 
tion— with  garments  unscathed — a  conscience 
clear  as  the  noon-tide,  from  the  vices  too  gene- 
rally attendant  on  those  of  his  caUing.  Well, 
indeed,  that  young  man  merited  the  epithet 
given  by  his  scorners,  in  contemptuous  sig- 
nificance of  his  name,  Angelo — "  the  Angel  '^  of 
the  Operatic  corps. 

"  Give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core,  ay  in  my  heart  of  hearts." 
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Who  would  not  echo  the  enthusiasm  of  Ham- 
let, in  such  a  case,  and  for  such  a  man,  and 
deem  him  rather,  greater,  nobler  than  kings  and 
princes  of  the  earth  ? 
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CHAPTER  in. 


" I  went 

O'er  the  wide  world,  a  lonely  man  to  ro;im. 

«  ♦  »  »  * 

I  traversed  many  a  land,  through  many  years." 

WOODROOPFK. 


Few  can  leave  their  country,  for  a  lengthened 
stay  in  a  foreign  land,  even  though  the  human 
ties  which  bind  them  to  its  shores,  be  few,  or 
broken,  without  a  sick  and  sorrowful  heart — a 
spirit,  oppressed  with  dejection  and  mournful 
foreboding — for  not  only  does  the  pure  love  of 
our  country  rise  up  within  us,  but  the  selfish 
considerations.     Shall  I  ever  return  ?     Shall  1 
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die   among   strangers — be  buried    in   a  foreign 
land  ?''  fearfully  assail  the  heart. 

The  prophet's  pathetic  exclamation, 
"  Weep  vot  for  the  dead,  neither  bemoan  hiw, 
hut  weep  for  him  that  goeth  away ,  for  he  shall 
return  nomore.nor  see  his  native  country,'  seems 
to  the  morbid  fancy^  but  too  mournfully  suited 
to  our  own  immediate  case. 

But  often  we  live  to  find  a  return  may  be 
sadder  still,  than  such  a  departure.  To  return, 
and  as  our  feet  touch  once  more  our  mother 
earthj  and  our  ears  again  hear  the  sound  of  its 
mother  tongue,  to  experience,  perhaps,  a  keener 
sense  of  desolation,  than  when  we  landed  on  a 
foreign  land — amongst  a  strange  people,  and 
heard  a  strange  language — for  who  would  net 
rather  be  unknown  and  unwelcomed  abroad 
than  at  home?  We  may  have  left  behind  us 
some,  who  once  bore  the  name  of  friends,  but 
where  are  they  ?—  All  to  seek,  and  we  know  not 
what  changes,  time  and   the   sundry  and  mani- 
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fold  chances  of  the  world  may  have  wrought 
even  upon  them.  If  ever  found,  scarcely  can 
they  be  the  same  as  when  last  we  parted 
from  them — nor  can  we  hope  to  be  to  thera, 
what  once  we  might  have  been ;  and  the  first 
impulse  of  this  state  of  feeling  in  a  man  ad- 
vanced in  years,  I  could  well  imagine  to  be  the 
morbid  idea  that  he  has  no  more  to  do  on 
earth — that  his  hope  of  happiness  and  useful- 
ness in  this  wide  world  is  over,  that  the  only 
home  he  covets  in  the  country  of  his  birth,  is 
a  grave,  the  only  boon  he  asks,  to  be  buried  in 
the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers. 

And  so  my  friend  George  Anderson  has 
often  told  me  would  have  been  very  nearly  the 
nature  of  his  sensations — when  after  ten  years' 
journeyings  in  foreign  lands,  he  returned  to 
England — had  it  not  been  for  one  single  ray  of 
light — one  fond  expectation,  which  attracted 
thither  his  affections  ! 

He  had  been   a  great  traveller ;  not  Europe 
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only,  but  the  other  quarters  of  our  hemisphere 
he  had  again  visited. 

Since  the  first  few  years  after  his  departure, 
Mr.  Anderson's  communication  with  England 
had  entirely  ceased,  and  as  in  the  mind's  eye  of 
the  man  who  stands  amidst  the  mighty  pyra  • 
mids  of  Egypt— crosses  the  vast  deserts  of 
Arabia  or  Africa — surveys  the  splendid  ruins 
of  the  cities  of  the  East— that  proud  island 
must  dwindle  into  all  its  real  comparative  in- 
significance— a  paltry  atom  of  the  world — so 
in  the  same  way,  did  the  interests  both  social 
and  political  of  his  little  country,  necessarily 
fade  in  the  regard  and  estimation  of  the  tra- 
veller's intellectual  and  imaginative  mind, 
whilst  it  fed  upon  the  loftier,  more  exalted  sub- 
jects of  interest  and  reflection,  so  fully  afibrded 
by  sights  and  scenes  such  as  those  we  have 
mentioned. 

George  Anderson  then,  drev  near  his  native 
land  once  more,  singularly  ignorant  of  all  con- 
cerning it— and  had  it  not  been   for  that  one 
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attracting  point,   to    which    I    before   allu:^ed, 
singularly  bereft  of  any  of  those  objects   of  in- 
terest and   affection  to  open  his  heart  with  soft 
and  pleasurable  feelings,  possessed  by  most  men 
on  similar  occasions.     Lessened  and  dimmed,  as 
it  might  have  been  at  times  by  long  separation 
and   unassimilating  interests  and  pursuits,  this 
object  had  never  been  forgotten,  and  now,  at  the 
near  prospect  of  its  restoration,  assumed  to  the 
yearning  heart  of  the  lonely  man,  more  than  all 
its  former  value   and  importance.     This  object 
was  his  niece  Aline  Seyton,his  sister's  child,  the 
only  kindred    tie   which   remained  to   bim    on 
earth — tlie  only  human   link  which   bound   his 
affections  to  his  estranged  country.      His   little 
Aline — his    child — his    pretty  daughter,   as  he 
used    playfully  to  call   her — pretending  to  feel 
real  gratification,  in  cherishing  the  delusion,  in 
his  own  mind— that  such  was  actually  the   case 
to  be  amused  and  delighted  in  puzzling  the  pates 
9nd  scandalizing  the  minds  of  staid  old  friends 
or  college  chums,  whom  they  chanced  to    meet 
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in  the  course  of  their  [)erambulations,  by  passing 
AHne  off  upon  them  in  such  a  character. 

Ah  me!  ten  long  years  had  passed  since  then 
and  she  must  now  be — httle  as  he  could  reahze 
the  idea — a  young  lady,  grown  up,and  perhaps — 
alas  !  initiated  into  all  the  conceits  and  fineries 
which  in  his  fanciful  idea,  he  was  pleased  to 
attach  to  all  "grown  up''  young  ladies  uf 
fashion. 

But  no  !  he  never  could  believe  that  his  sweet 
innocent  Aline  had  really  become  a  creature  such 
as  Hamlet  so  severely  described  with  '*  their 
painting  and  their  jigging — their  ambling  and 
their  lisping — their  nicknaming  of  Gocl — crea- 
tures making  their  wantonness  their  ignorance. '' 
Or  perhaps — to  him  equally  fatal  suggestion  ! 
she  might  be  married,  with  little  power  or 
inclination  to  bestow  much  attention  on  her 
odd,  travel-worn,  elderly  uncle. 

But  these  were  merely  flights  of  fancy — 
never  in  reality  did  it  enter  his  imagination 
that  he  should  find  his   niece  otherwise,  save 
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in  increase  of  years — from   what  he  left  her  — 
a  sweet,  interesting,  affectionate  young  being. 

Could  her  mother's  child  be  aught  else? — And 
then  he  pictured  to  himself  the  possibility  of 
having  her  much  with  him,  now  that  her  educa- 
tion was  finished,  and  it  would  not,  as  formerly, 
interfere  with  that  indulgence  ;  and  pleased 
himself  by  imagining  the  opportunity  which 
would  be  thereby  afforded  him,  of  counter- 
acting the  effects  which  the  vain  and  frivolous 
circle  in  which  she  moved,  might  work  upon 
her  mind,  by  directing  it  to  nobler  tastes  and 
higher  interests  than  those  the  world  of  fashion 
comprehends. 

From   Portsmouth,  where    he   disembarked, 

Mr.  Anderson  repaired  direct  to  London.   It  was 

early  in  September,  the  best  time  perhaps  for 

^one  under  his  circumstances  to  find   himself  in 

the  metropolis. 

Empty  and  deserted  as  it  then  is,  the  solitary 
traveller  does  not  experience  so  strange  a  sense 
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of  loneliness  and  desolation  as  when  he  is 
transported  into  all  the  crowded  bustling  dis- 
traction of  the  season. 

"  Wherever  moving  myriads  seem  to  say  ! — go 
Thou  art  nought  to  us  or  we  to  them — away." 

There  is  now  a  greater  chance  of  falling  in, 
at  club  or  coffee  house,  with  some  quiet  suit- 
able associates,  and  what  is  of  more  consequence, 
of  finding  friends  with  time  and  breathing 
space  to  welcome  him.  The  new  comer  can 
visit  the  institutions  of  our  metropolis,  walk 
in  the  streets,  and  whilst  Tyre  and  Sidon,  nay 
Babylon  itself,  considerably  falls  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  traveller,  may  enjoy  that  greatest  of 
treats  to  most  men,  women,  or  children,  the 
privilege  of  staring  into  its  matchless  shops 
without  danger  of  being  jostled  to  distraction 
or  pressed  to  extinction  by  the  rude  busy 
crowds. 

The  fogs  too  at  this  time   are  still  far  off— 
the    dripping,    draggle-tailed  weather   not   yet 
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arrived — the  atmosphere  bright  and  clear  as 
that  of  London  can  ever  be. 

You  see  people — now  that  the  fever  of  dis- 
sipation is  over — with  genuinely  contented  and 
happy  faces.  People  come  to  enjoy  themselves 
unfashionably  to  lionize  see  a  good  play,  &c., 
and  perhaps,  though  the  anxious  careful  coun- 
tenances of  the  business  monger — the  symptoms 
of  care  and  crime  and  misery  lay  more  open  to 
observation,  they  have  at  least  the  consolation 
(for  so  insensibly  alas,  it  often  is)  to  feel  "  I 
am  at  any  rate  happier  than  they  !" 

My  friend  Anderson  was  thus  fortunate  in 
his  time  of  arrival,  and  it  was  with  no  un- 
pleasant feeling  that  he  found  himself  the  first 
night  of  his  return,  supping  once  more  amidst 
his  silent,  earnest  countrymen  in  a  London 
coffee  house,  upon  a  noble  baron  of  cold  beef, 
which,  in  his  droll  way,  he  once  told  me  was 
the  primary  object  which  affected  his  patriotic 
feelings,  and  caused  him  to  experience  a  chok- 
ing  sensation   in    his  throat  as   he    swallowed 
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down  the  first  mouthful — and  then  entering  his 
comfortable  well-lighted  club,  to  sit  down  and 
look  around  him,  feehng,  as  he  did  so,  very 
much  what  the  sleeping  beauty  must  have 
done  when  she  awoke  from  her  long  trance ; 
for  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  just  awoke  up  from 
ten  years'  slumber  in  that  same  spot ;  and  that 
all  he  had  gone  through  in  that  space  of  time 
— his  journeyings,  perils,  by  land  and  by 
water,  all  his  years  of  adventure  and  foreign 
travel,  which  seemed  now  but  as  a  bewildered 
recollection — was  but  a  long  variegated  dream 
— a  vision  such  as  the  substantial  repast 
of  which  he  had  just  partaken,  might  have 
visited    upon  him. 

Mr.  Anderson  took  up  a  newspaper,  glanced 
carelessly  over  it,  but  soon  felt  it  impossible  to 
enter  into  the  details  with  any  comprehension  or 
interest.  To  break  in  some  degree  the  strange 
bewildering  spell  which  seemed  to  bind  him  — 
to  separate  him  as  it  were  from  communion 
with  his  kind — he  made  a  desperate  plunge  and 
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addressed  his  nearest  neighbour — who  was 
pouring  with  more  signs  of  edification  over  a 
vast  sheet  of  the  Times — with  the  following 
sage  remark  : — 

"So  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  in  office  again  I 
understand^  Sir  !*' 

The  recipient  of  this  communication  looked 
up  and  stared  with  as  much  cold  and  suspicious 
astonishment  as  if  he  had  been  informed  by 
the  same  obliging  individual,  that  '^  Queen 
Anne  was  dead  I" 

Anderson  smiled,  and  apologizing,  explained 
the  position  and  circumstances  which  so  cir- 
cumscribed his  knowledge  concerning  the 
affairs  of  the  nation ;  whereupon,  his  new 
friend  proved  not  uncommunicative,  and  ob- 
ligingly began  to  put  him  au  fait  with  the 
news  of  the  day. 

He  was  also,  before  retiring  for  the  night,  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a  former  acquain- 
tance, who  informed  him  to  his  extreme  regret, 
of  my   having  lately  quitted    London  for  the 
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north,  there  to  visit  some  connections ;  thus  I 
had  deprived  myself  unwittingly  of  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  I  could  have  received,  that 
of  welcoming  once  more  to  England  this  much 
valued  friend. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


'•  And  thou  had'st  surely  much  of  tranquil  mirth, 
And  many  quaint  enjoyments,  shared  by  none, 
And  instincts  of  a  wisely  wayward  kind, 
And  ill-assorted  sympathies,  from  whose 
Strange  medley  thou  could'st  moral  order  bring. 
Thine  was  a  quiet  heart  ;  clear  thoughtfulness 
Was  visible  upon  that  open  brow, 

***** 

Unrecognized  thou  still  didst  walk  along." 

Faber. 


On  the  subject  of  more  importance  to  my 
friend's  heart  than  any  public  import,  Mr. 
Anderson  could  of  course  make  no  attenr.pt 
that  night  to  gain  information.  It  was  there- 
fore with  some  eagerness  he  looked  forward  to 
the  morrow,  in  order  to  effect    that  object,  and 
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shortly  after  liis  breakfast  on  the  following 
morning  he  was  pursuing  his  way  towards 
bouth  Audley  Street. 

It  was  of  course  with  no  hope  or  expectation 
of  finding  the  Seyton  residence  tenanted  at  this 
time  of  year  by  its  aristocratic  owners,  that  he  re- 
paired there,  but  merely  to  gain  such  intelhgence 
concerning  the  beloved  member  of  the  family 
in  whom  his  interest  was  merged,  which  might 
direct  him  to  the  means  of  effecting  the 
desired  meeting.  On  ringing  at  the  door  of 
the  shuttered  mansion  it  was  opened  by  a 
female  servant  lately  entered  into  the  service ; 
the  porter  who  might  have  given  him  at  once 
a  clear  insight  into  the  true  state  of  things, 
happening  to  be  from  home. 

She  answered  the  enquiries  he  made  con- 
cerning the  family  by  informing  him  that  they 
were  all  quite  well  and  established  at  Merriford 
for  the  winter. 

'^  And  Miss  Seyton — tell  me  about  her.      She 
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must  have  grown  up  a  fine  young  ladj  by  this 
time/^  Mr.  Anderson  remarked. 

*'  Indeed,  she  has  Sir,  as  beautiful  a  young 
lady  as  you  could  wish  to  see ;  so  indeed  are 
all  the  little  ladies,  but  Miss  Seyton  in  par- 
ticular, being  older  and  more  grown  up  as  you 
say.  Sir  \"  the  woman  answered. 

"  Is  she  tall  ?  she  promised  to  be  so  I  think 
many  years  ago — tall  and  slight,  and  fair,  is 
she  not?" 

'^Slight  and  fair,  Sir,  as  you  say — quite  a 
fairy  figure  as  it  were — but  no,  not  tall,  though 
quite  enough  so  to  my  fancy  ;  and  as  she  once 
told  her  Mamma,  pretty  dear  I — when  I  happened 
to  be  in  her  ladyship^s  boudoir  one  morning — 
^  Never  mind  Mamma,  I'm  quite  tall  enough, 
just  the  proper  height  you  know— that  of  the 
Venus  de — '  some  foreign  Venus,  I  forget  what 
she  called  her  name,  but  she  said  it  so  prettily — 
so  innocently!'' 

Mr.  Anderson  smiled,  and  thought  his  pretty 
young  niece  had  not  been  wholly  spared  from 
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her  sex's  foibles,  nay,  that  a  little  spice  of  vanity 
mingled  in  her  composition. 

"  But/'  he  continued  to  his  chatty  companion. 
"  is  Miss  Seyton  a  favourite  with  Lady  Ade- 
laide?" 

*'  Oh  yes,  Sir  ! — that  she  is ! — her  ladyship  is  as 
proud  and  fond  of  her  as  she  has  every  reason 
to  be.  She  takes  her  out  with  her  a  great  deal 
to  the  Opera,  and  all  sorts  of  places,  and  little 
Miss  Seyton  is  so  much  admired." 

"  1  wonder  she  is  little ^'^  mused  the  Uncle, 
for  he  remembered  Aline's  slight,  tall  figure  as  a 
child  and  her  mother's  graceful  height. 
"  Then  she  is  not  married,"  he  added. 
"  No  Sir,  not  yet,  of  course,  but  that  she  will 
be  before  long,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt — 
Why,  Sir,  she  is  too  young  just  now  for  that, 
in  my  way  of  thinking.'' 

"  Too  young  !  you  are  quite  right — far  too 
young!''  agreed  Mr.  Anderson  —  perfectly 
willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  good  woman's  opinion. 
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and  happy  to  be  relieved  on  that  point  at  least : 
then  thanking  the  housekeeper  for  her  commu- 
nication he  took  his  leave,  on  the  whole  well 
pleased  wdth  the  issue  of  his  enquiries. 

But  how  should  he  manage  to  effect  a  meeting 
with  the  object  of  his  earnest  anxiety,  at  least 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  satisfy  him  ? — 

He  felt  sure  that  to  write  to  Merriford  to 
announce  his  return  to  England,  and  his  desire 
to  behold  his  niece,  would  be  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  an  invitation  from  her  father  to  visit 
her  there.  But  the  idea  of  such  a  visit,  the 
state  —  form  —  constraint  and  grand  company, 
alarmed  him. 

Our  friend  Anderson,  as  my  readers  may 
have  already  conceived,  was  somev^^hat  of  an 
eccentric  character,  peculiar  certainly,  and  most 
original  in  his  notions,  though  all  his  ways  were 
tinctured  by  the  amiability,  benevolence  and 
genius  of  his  nature. 

He  felt  not  in  training,  he  said,  for  the  habits 
and  company  of  fashionable   society.     He  was 
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snre  he  should  be  committing  himself  in  some 
way  — eating  with  his  fingers,  or  squatting  on 
the  ground  hke  CafFres  or  Bushmen.  No,  any 
thing  but  that ! 

He  would  go  and  lurk  about  the  premises 
like  a  thief  or  a  lover — peep  at  her  from  behind 
the  bushes — kidnap  her  by  force.  Any  thing 
but  play  the  polite  guest  at  Merriford  along 
with  a  formal  company  of  fine  ladies — lords  and 
gentlemen. 

He  did  not  so  much  mind  Lady  Adelaide, 
though  she  did  come  under  the  head  of  one 
of  that  community. — He  bad  ever  thought  her 
beautiful,  fascinating  and  agreeable, — and  none 
better  than  he,  could  appreciate  such  qualifica- 
tions. He  could  have  met  her  alone,  without 
much  fear  or  shamefacedness,  and  Sir  Alexander 
too  he  had  always  esteemed. — Nevertheless  he 
disliked  all  the  same  the  confinement,  constraint 
and  grandeur  of  a  great  country  house — even 
with  only  a  family  party. — So  he  wrote  no  letter, 
though    at   the    same   time,    being    unable    to 
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restrain  his  longing  to  see  Aline,  he  determined 
by  hook  or  by  crook  so  to  do,  trusting  to  his 
good  stars  by  what  means  he  might  effect  his 
end.  Accordingly,  the  uncle  set  olF  one  morn- 
ing for  the  town  of  Hereford,  at  five  miles 
distant  from  which,  was  situated  the  seat  of  Sir 
Alexander  Seyton. 

This  expedition  which  would  once  have  com- 
prised more  than  one  day's  journey  from 
London,  and  a  night's  rest  into  the  bargain  at 
one  of  those  comfortable  Inns,  so  fondly  re- 
membered by  Mr.  Anderson,  he  now  found 
shortened  as  by  magic,  through  the  means  lately 
opened  to  the  country,  of  performing  the  journey 
by  railroads. 

And  thus  he  had  an  opportunity  of  acquaint- 
ing himself  with  certainly  the  most  remarkable 
advancement  and  improvement,  his  country 
had  accomplished  during  his  absence  in  that 
its  now  all  engrossing  end  and  interest — the 
production,  and  furtherance  of  the  useful.  He 
could    not   but   be  struck  —  as   an  intelligent 
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foreigner  has  well  remarked  every  attentive  ob- 
server coming  from  the  continent  must  be — "  by 
the  immense  powers  which  have  been  in  this 
country  long  since  in  play,  producing,  wherever 
they  are  employed,  such  extraordinary  precision 
and  elasticity  ;"  though  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  well  initiated  companion  of  his  carriage  during 
their  trajet,  who  in  a  continual  fever  of  excite- 
ment, was  never  weary  of  drawing  out  his  watch 
and  crying  "wonderful!  wonderful !"  in  proof 
and  commentary  on  the  extraordinary  velocity  of 
their  progress,  and  the  wonder  working  age 
and  country  in  which  they  lived — the  philoso- 
phical traveller,  who  had  been  the  familiar  wit- 
ness of  greater  things  than  these — of  wonders 
indeed  —  of  miracles  of  divine  power  and 
might,  over  the  works  and  devices  of  men  and 
nations  mightier  far,  sat  in  as  calm — though 
at  the  same  time  intelligent — observation,  as 
one  accustomed  all  the  days  of  his  life  to  such  a 
mode  of  conveyance. 

From  Birmingham — the  then  nearest  railway 
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point  to  his  intended  destination — he  proceeded 
by  coach  to  Hereford. 

This  Cathedral  town,  usually  sombre  and 
quiet  as  those  of  the  class  usually  are,  seemed 
when  he  drove  into  it  that  night,  in  an  extraordi- 
nary state  of  brilliancy  and  excitement — a  con- 
dition soon  accounted  for  by  the  large  placards 
placed  in  every  direction,  announcing  that  the 
grand  Musical  Festival  which  was  to  take  place 
there  this  year  was  to  commence  on  the  morrow. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  traveller  had 
great  difficulty  in  finding  accommodation,  and 
even  then  at  length  succeeded  but  at  an  inferior 
inn,  at  an  exacting  price;  such  were  the  crowds 
that  the  coming  festival  had  attracted  to  the  place. 

'•  Of  course,''  Mr.  Anderson  said  to  the  land- 
lady as  she  served  him  his  little  repast,  "of 
course,  all  the  principal  families  of  the  surround- 
ing country  will  be  here  to-morrow." 

"  Oh  yes,  sure  Sir  !''  she  replied,  *'  every  one 

of  them — there  will   be "  and  she  ran  over 

a  long  list  of  high  sounding  titles,  and  amongst 
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the  nun] her,  thvose  of  Sir  Alexander  and  Lady 
Adelaide  Seyton  and  family. 

"Sir  Alexander  and  Lady  Adelaide  !"  Mr. 
Anderson  replied,  "  ah,  that's  all  right  I" 

"  Yes  Sir,"  the  landlady  continued,  *'  the 
great  man  in  Parliament,  much  thought  of  in 
these  parts,  and  his  lady — a  beautiful  creature — 
the  greatest  lady  of  our  county." 

'"No  doubt,  no  doubt  1"  answered  Mr. 
xAnderson,  but  he  thought  or  cared  liltle  for 
great  man  or  lady,  only  for  his  little  niece,  and 
rejoiced  at  the  delightful  opportunity  thus 
offering  itself  of  at  least  beholding  her  ;  even 
were  it  not  possible  or  convenient  to  make 
himself  known  to  her  on  the  same  occasion. 

The  oratorio  would  be  also  a  glorious  treat 
in  itself,  for  his  love  of  music — as  of  all  that 
was  sublime  and  beautiful — all  that  could  ele- 
vate the  soul  or  kindle  the  imagination,  though 
he  was  no  professor  or  pretender  to  taste  or 
connoisseurship,  was  keen  and  lively. 
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Mr.  Anderson  hurried  out  forthwith  to  se- 
cure a  ticket,  which,  w4th  the  difficulty  usually 
attendant  on  such  tardy  applications,  he  in  the 
end  effected. 
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CHAPTER    V 


"  From  each  carv'd  nook  and  fretted  bend, 

Cornice  and  gallery  seem  to  send 

Tones  that  with  seraph  hymns  miyht  blend." 

Keble. 
"  Not  for  rich  music,  though  in  triumph  pealing, 
Mighty  as  forest  sounds  when  winds  are  high, 
***** 
Thougli  o'er  the  spirit  it  has  charm  and  power. 
Yet  not  for  this  I  ask  one  lingering  hour." 

Mrs.  HhMANs. 
"  How  rich  that  forehead's  calm  expanse  ! 
How  bright  that  heaven-directed  glance  ! 

Waft  her  to  glory's  winged  powers, 

Ere  sorrow  be  renewM. 

And  intercourse  with  mortal  hours 

Bring  back  a  humbler  mood  !'' 

Wordsworth. 

Between  ten   and  eleven  the  following  morn- 
ins:,  the  Ions:  train   of  carnages  and  stream  of 
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people  began  to  move  towards  the  Cathedral. 
Mr.  Anderson  had^  since  an  early  hour,  been 
wandering  about  the  sacred  edifice. 

It  was  a  fine  sight,  when  in  a  short  time 
the  church  began  to  fill. 

The  seats,  erected  especially  for  this  festival, 
were  formed  one  above  another,  the  highest 
rising  above  the  principal  door  and  filling  the 
whole  of  the  building. 

And  here  the  nobility,  and  all  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  country,  took  their  places — 
whilst  opposite,  in  front  of  the  partition,  towards 
the  choir,  where  the  orchestra  was  raised  on  seats 
elevated  in  the  same  manner — all  the  most 
eminent  which  England  could  produce,  of  native 
and  foreign  talent,  were  assembled. 

With  one  of  Handel's  grandest  productions 
the  performance  commenced. 

The  combined  effect  of  the  noble  edifice  and 
the  magnificent  music  were  calculated  beyond 
measure  to  exalt  the  feelings  and  fill  the  soul 
with  that  holy  awe  which   only  the   divine  en- 
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thusiasm  innate  in  true  works  of  art,  can 
produce — of  which  Plato  would  say,  "  that  he 
felt  the  original  wings  of  the  soul  expand  to 
soar  to  her  native  home,  ''  and  which  causes  one 
to  feel  with  more  than  usual  liveliness,  as 
thousands  are  thus  overpowered  with  one  and 
the  same  grand  impression,  that  we  are  mem- 
bers of  one  great  whole,  as  if  the  sensations 
of  all  were  concentrated  in  every  individual 
bosom. 

And  yet,  '*  how  can  those  of  no  feeling,  but 
for  the  indifferent,  unmeaning  flourishes  of  the 
modern  Italian  school,  be  able  to  comprehend 
aright  the  heights  and  depths  of  Handel  and 
Mozart  ?" 

Such  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  the  reflection 
of  the  critical  admirers  of  those  match- 
less composers  on  such  occasions  as  these,  but 
whether  it  were  that  of  Anderson,  whether  also^ 
he  deemed,  as  many  do,  that  the  sacred  and 
devotional  themes,  the  subject  of  their  song, 
were  as  unfitted  for  the  performers  as  the  place 
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of  celebration  for'the  worldly  entertainment,  into 
which  the  festival  but  too  far  degenerates,  I  can- 
not say. 

It  is  considered,  I  believe,  one  proof  of  the 

greater  tendency  to  purity  and  delicacy,  cha- 
racterizing the  taste  of  foreigners  in  this  branch 
of  art,  that  in  any  musical  assembly  on  the  con- 
tinent, one  usually  sees,  in  lieu  of  the  gazing, 
staring  countenance  of  us  sight-loving  English- 
men— half  the  audience  seated,  with  closed  eyes 
their  aim  being,  I  conclude,  that  no  physical 
material  sensations  may  disturb  the  pure  in- 
tellectual enjoyment  and  just  appreciation  of 
the  Heavenly  science. 

Well,  so  it  may  be  !  but  Mr.  Anderson,  I 
know,  on  this  occasion  would  not  for  the  world 
have  shut  his  eyes,  and  thus  hid  from  his  sight 
the  beautiful  countenance  of  a  certain  young 
Italian,  which,  as  if  inspired  by  the  almost 
celestial  strain  he  poured  forth,  kindled  with 
such  bright,  almost  seraphic,  radiance. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed   that  my  friend 
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had  been  forgetting  the  ostensible  object  for 
which  he  had  presented  himself  on  this  occa- 
sion. No— eagerly  had  he,  from  the  convenient 
position  which  his  early  arrival  had  enabled 
him  to  secure,  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  that 
portion  of  the  church  before  mentioned,  as  it 
filled  with  a  goodly  and  distinguished  com- 
pany ;  for  there  he  thought  he  must  surely  soon 
see  her  appear,  with  her  belongings. 

He  watched  till  his  eyes  ached,  from  their 
straining  eagerness  after  the  desired  object,  and 
from  the  dazzling  variety  of  the  beauty  and 
grace  on  which  in  the  course  of  their  search  they 
were  continually  riveted — the  sun  streaming  in 
at  that  moment  through  the  painted  window — 
its  coloured  panes, sparkling  like  gems,  reflected 
on  the  bright,  variegated,  but  more  subdued 
colours  of  the  dresses,  worn  by  the  fair  subjects 
of  his  observation,  producing  a  wonderful  effect, 
and  tending  to  manifest  them  to  his  view  in  a 
clearer  and  stronger  light. 

E  2 
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But  was  his  little  Aline  amongst  that  bril- 
liant maze  ? 

His  heart  beat  quick  and  high,  for  ere  long 
he  had  unmistakably  recognized  Lady  Ade- 
laide Seyton — as  handsome — and  no  older  in 
appearance,  than  she  had  been  ten  years  be- 
fore. 

She  took  her  place,  surrounded  by  a  dis- 
tinguished looking  party,  on  one  of  the  fore- 
most consignment  of  benches,  and  a  fair  young 
girl,  very  prettily  dressed,  was  by  her  side — 
almost  too  young,  it  might  have  been  perhaps 
thought,  by  a  very  exact  calculator  and  ob- 
server, to  accord  with  the  age  of  her  he 
sought. 

But  this  incongruity  was  not  at  all  likely  to 
strike  Mr.  Anderson,  who  not  without  some 
difficulty  could  separate  his  niece  from  his  ima- 
gination, in  any  form  than  the  juvenile  being 
his  remembrance  depicted. 

The  appearance  of  this  girl,  tallied  exactly 
with  the  description  of  Miss  Seyton,  he  had 
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received  from  the  housekeeper  of  the  London 
mansion — A  sylph  like,  fairy  form — 

"  A  young  and  girlish  thing 

Just  in  the  early  bloom  of  opening  spring." 

Impatiently  the  uncle   watched   for  an   op- 
portunity of  beholding  her  face,  which   it  was 
some  time  before  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish, 
for  with  the  restless  animation  of  youth,  here 
and  there  it  turned   unceasingly,  rendering  a 
satisfactory  examination,  to  one  in  Mr.  Ander- 
son's position,  impossible.     But  in  time  he  had 
succeeded.    This  young  girPs  face  was  at  length 
turned  in  his  direction,  and  her  gaze  being  ar- 
rested thitherward,  he  could  survey  the   coun- 
tenance at  his  leisure— a  fair  young  innocent 
face,  of   the  true  style  of   English  loveliness  ! 
Yes  ! — it  might  well  have  been  the  little  Ahne 
of  his  remembrance — if  style  or  feature,  of  the 
exactness  of  which   he  could  not  be  expected 
to  retain  a  very  accurate  recollection — had  suf- 
ficed to  satisfy  his  doubts  of  her  identity  ;  there 
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being  besides,  in  reality,  no  slight  degree  of 
family  likeness. 

But  though  he  might  not  have  laid  much 
stress  upon  the  fact  of  those  eyes,  he  now  be- 
held, being  so  strangely  blue,  whilst  his  me- 
mory had  been  dwelling  on  some  of  strictly 
hazel  hue,  there  was  something  in  his  first 
glance,  and  other  surer  points  of  dissimilitude, 
which,  had  in  fact  shaken  his  faith  in  that 
identity  —  some  inward  sentiment,  or  rather 
want  of  sentiment  at  the  moment,  which  seemed 
to  assure  him  that  the  young  being  owned  no 
kindred  blood  with  him— that  it  was  not  her, 
whom  he  had  so  often  folded  in  his  arms,  who 
had  been  to  him  as  a  daughter. 

And  then  he  began  to  fancy  to  discern  in 
her  a  likeness  to  Lady  Adelaide — and  having 
further  sought  and  ascertained  that  no  more 
likely  person  amongst  the  group,  answered  to 
the  conception  he  had  formed  of  his  Aline,  dis- 
appointment and  gradually  more  than  disap- 
pointment— fears  and  misgivings — began  to  take 
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possession  of  his  soul.  He  had  been  too  easy — 
too  confident  in  his  assurance  of  her  well-doing. 

This  young  girl,  to  all  appearance,  was  the 
Miss  Seyton,  of  whom  he  had  gleaned  such 
satisfactory  intelligence,  and  an  idea  for  the 
first  time  entered  his  mind — '^  Might  not  his 
niece — his  Aline  be  dead?"  It  might  indeed 
be  so  without  the  sad  intelligence  having  reached 
his  ears. 

The  suggestion  saddened  and  oppressed  the 
good  man's  heart,  but  he  strove  to  account  for 
AHne's  non-appearance  by  the  thousand  com- 
moner and  less  fatal  accidents  or  chances, 
which  might  have  occasioned  it. 

The  commencement  of  the  festival  assisted 
in  diverting  his  attention.  Ever  and  anon, 
however,  Mr.  Anderson's  glances  were  irresis- 
tibly attracted  towards  the  Seyton  party. 

A  young  man  had  placed  himself  beside  the 
fair  girl,  whose  cheeks  were  now  more  brightly 
flushed,  her  eyes — continually  turned  towards 
him  —  more   restless    and    sparkling  when    his 
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were  turned  upon  her,  and  her  smile  more  ra- 
diant when  he  stooped  to  answer  or  address 
her. 

But  such  was  not  very  often  the  case,  and 
then  with  no  slight  degree  of  carelessness  and 
indifference,  his  general  deportment  in  fact, 
being  distrait — absent  in  the  extreme, — appa- 
rently that  of  one,  who  by  the  restless  wander- 
ing of  his  glances,  seemed  in  discontented 
search  of  some  object  of  more  special  interest. 

How  little  Mr.  Anderson  imagined  that  it  was 
the  very  object  which  at  that  moment  formed 
the  anxious  subject  of  his  own  pursuit !  how 
little  indeed  divined  he  the  fact!  and  again  he 
turned  away  to  listen  to  the  music,  the  same 
idea  concerning  Aline,  fixed  upon  his  mind, 
but  strange  to  say,  with  a  very  different  im- 
pression on  his  spirit  than  before. 

It  might  have  been  those  signs  of  restless 
earthly  feelings,  he  had  just  beheld  disturbing  the 
careless  innocence  of  that  young  creature's  coun- 
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tenance  whom  he  had  at  first  mistaken  for  his 
Ahne,  which  made  him  almost  rejoice  in   that 
false  belief,  and  reconciled  him  to  the  idea  that 
she,  whom  in  his  first   selfish  desire,  he  would 
fain  in  any  case  have  met  again  in  this  world  of 
frailty  and  sorrow,  had  been,  ere  its  cares    and 
passions  had  stained  the  innocency,  and  troubled 
the    bliss    of  her  youthful    soul,    taken   thence 
to  join  the  white  robed  innocents  above,  ''^  those 
in  whose    mouth    is    found   no  guile,  who  are 
without   fault   before    the    throne    of     God.'" 
Or  it  might  have  been  the  elevating  effect  of 
the  sacred  music,  which   carried  his  soul  aloft, 
and  produced  the  effect  of  making   all   sublu- 
nary considerations  sink  in  his  estimation  ;  and 
when   a   glorious  chorus  of  angelic  praise,  that 
might  have  seemed  indeed  to  be  the  music  angels 
sing,  suddenly  burst   upon  his   ear,  his  imagi- 
nation, in  its  ravished  excitement,  even  went  so 
far  as  to  indulge  the  enthusiastic  fancy,  that  notes 
of  real  heavenly  voices,  mingled  in  the  choir, 
and  that  from  amongst  them,  his  seraph  Aline's, 
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was  permitted  once  more  on  earth,  to  reach  his 
mortal  ear. 

Ah  !  there  was  a  strange  coincidence  in  this 
fancy  !  The  voice  of  Aline  might  indeed  have 
reached  his  ears ;  its  peculiarly  clear,  sweet 
notes,  distinct  as  the  skylark^s,  might  have 
pierced  the  loud  and  full  toned  choir,  but  it 
was  the  voice  of  poor  Ahne,  still  in  this  world 
of  temptation,  sin  and  sorrow — beset  with  snares 
and  dangers  more  critical  even  than  his  fancy 
compassed,  no  beatified  singer,  in  the  courts 
of  heaven,  that  he  might  hear  ! 

In  plam  fact,  the  seats  occupied  by  Ahne, 
with  Madame  Lucetti  and  others  of  the  friends 
of  the  oratorical  corps,  were  situated  near  the 
orchestra,  in  a  manner,  which,  whilst  conceaHng 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  audience,  enabled 
Aline,  with  facility  to  join,  as  she  had  earnestly 
entreated  her  husband,  she  might  be  allowed 
to  do,  in  this  and  others  of  the  beautiful  cho- 
ruses of  the  festival,  and  then  had  come  the  solo 
before  alluded  to. 
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Mr.  Anderson  had  ascertained  from  the  pro- 
gramme, that  the  name  of  the  performer^  who 
had  so  astonished  and  dehghted  his  fancy,  was 
Signor  Carlo  Angelo,  and  a  strange  instinctive 
interest,  independent  of  admiration  for  the  ex- 
traordinary beauty  of  his  person,  gradually 
moved  his  heart  towards  the  young  Italian. 

The  greatest  quiet  and  order  were  preserved, 
as  is  usual  on  these  occasions.  No  person  of 
the  assembly,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  allowed 
to  rise,  much  less  to  change  his  place  during 
such  a  performance — the  least  infraction  of  this 
rule  being  rebuked  by  a  gentle  tap  on  the  head 
from  the  white  staved  gentlemen,  placed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  building.  It  was  then, 
doubtless,  no  small  relief  to  some  of  the  young 
impatient  spirits  amongst  the  immense  audi- 
ence, when  the  entertainment  of  that  day  con- 
cluded. 

Undisguised  relief  and  satisfaction,  on  one 
countenance,  Mr.  Anderson  plainly  perceived, 
— on  that  of  the  young  man  attached  to   the 
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Seyton  party,  who  had  before  attracted  his 
attention. 

The  company  began  speedily  to  disperse. 
The  vast  building  was  as  speedily  emptied,  as 
it  had  before  filled. 

Mr.  Anderson  lingered — he  had  hesitatingly 
gazed  after  the  Seyton  party — once  half  deter- 
mining to  follow  them,  make  himself  known, 
and  ascertain  at  once  the  fate  of  his  young  niece  ; 
but  various  feelings  restrained  him  from  execut- 
ing this  suggestion,  and  he  sat  quietly  with 
intent  to  remain  till  the  cathedral  was  restored 
to  its  sacred  stillness,  when  he  could  depart  at 
his  leisure,  avoiding  the  crowd  and  crush  which 
must  attend  an  immediate  exit. 

He  watched  the  Seytons  move  away  ^vith 
the  party,  who  had  accompanied  them  —  all 
at  least  but  one.  The  pretty  daughter  looked 
most  wistfully  in  expectation,  that  he  who  had 
stood  by  her  side,  during  the  performance, 
would  lend  her  his  arm  ;  but  he  smiled  and 
shook   his    bead,    whispered    in    her  ear,  then 
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turned  away — and  Ada,  poor  little  Ada  ! — with 
a  smile  which  strove  to  appear  satisfied,  fol- 
lowed her  mother ;  and  then  Lord  Mervyn — for 
he  it  was,  strolled  toward  the  orchestra. 

By  this  time  it  was  nearly  cleared.  A  few 
figures  alone  were  seen  there — talking  together 
—  collecting  music,  et  cetera. 

But  soon  two  ladies  came  forward — one  of 
a  handsome  and  very  conspicuous  appearance, 
v;ho  advanced  with  a  freedom  and  gaity  of 
manner, — too  unrestrained  it  might  have  been 
deemed,  to  suit  the  character  of  the  place  in 
which  she  stood, — to  the  front  of  the  erection. 

Lord  Mervyn  quickened  his  pace,  and  ap- 
proached her,  as  she  smihngly  addressed  him. 

But  it  was  not  to  these  that  Mr.  Anderson, 
the  curious  observer,  paid  much  heed.  His 
attention  was  riveted  upon  the  graceful  form  of 
the  other  lady. 

Her  face  was  pale,  when  she  too  glid 
slowly  forward — with  that  pearl-like  pallor, 
which  gives  the  idea  of  being  the  effects  of 
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suffering  from  mental  rather  than  physical  ex- 
haustion,  of  one  whose  soul  has  been  drinking 
too  deeply  of  some  strong,  intense,  intellectual 
or  spiritual  delight. 

Her  eyes  were  ghstening  star-like,  as  she 
glanced  them  with  devotion  round  the  cathedral, 
over  whose  **  dim  religious  light/^  the  still  more 
chastening  shades  of  eve  were  by  this  time  steal- 
ing. Clustering  ringlets  shaded  her  ivory  brow, 
and  altogether  the  effect,  heightened,  doubtless, 
by  the  contrast  the  very  different  style  of  her 
companion  afforded,  made  it  appear  more  than 
human  loveliness,  to  the  gazer^s  fascinated  per- 
ception. 

But  he  felt  more  than  mere  fascination — emo- 
tions of  a  deeper  nature  were  struggling  within 
him. 

In  the  person  of  that  fair,  young  being,  there 
seemed  to  stand  up  before  him  the  hving  like- 
ness of  a  beloved  sister — who — as  lovely  and  as 
young,  he  had  last  beheld,  lying  in  her  pale, 
cold  beauty,  in  the  calm  sleep  of  death. 
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He  gazed  with  yearning  earnestness  ;  fear, 
hope — confidence  —  mistrust,  alternately  suc- 
ceeding each  other  in  his  soul. 

That  strong  likeness,  those  points  of  resem- 
blance agreeing  so  well  \Tith  whathe  remembered 
of  the  pretty  little  companion  of  former  years, 
— that  sister's  child  !  could  scarcely  deceive  him. 
The  young  creature  before  him  was  the  exact 
counterpart  of  what  he  had  in  his  dreams 
pictured  Aline,  grown  from  a  child  to  a  fair 
woman. 

Yet  if  it  were  so — why  did  he  see  her  thus 
separated  from  her  belongings — joined,  as  it 
were,  unto  strangers  ? 

He  watched  her  narrowly.  She  had  soon 
perceived  Lord  Mervyn,  and  her  paleness  was 
chased  away  by  a  deep  blush,  and  upon  his 
abruptly  turning  from  Madame  Lucetti,  to 
address  her,  she  bowed  and  retreated  slowly, 
her  companion  following  her. 

The  young  man  bit  his  lip — his  naturally  pale 
countenance  becoming  paler  still.     He  lingered 
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a  few  minutes,  as  if  making  a  careless  survey 
of  the  building,  then  strolled  slowly  down  the 
nave,  where  a  few  stragglers  alone  remained. 

Mr.  Anderson  followed,  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  as  it  seemed,  lingered  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  spot,  where  with  restless  mien  the 
young  man  had  paused.  Nor  were  either  of 
them  disappointed  in  their  object.  A  couple 
was  speedily  seen  approaching  ;  and  one  of  the 
two  was  the  fair  figure  of  Mr.  Anderson's  late 
earnest  observation,  no  longer  accompanied  by 
the  brilliant  foreigner,  but  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  the  young  Italian,  whose  matchless  singing, 
and  beauty  of  person  had  so  enchanted  him. 

They  paused,  for  Lord  Mervyn  advanced  with 
easy  nonchalance  to  meet  them,  and  bowing 
slightly  to  Angelo,  who  returned  the  salutation 
politely,  though  with  coldness,  he  addressed 
himself  to  Aline,  who,  still  leaning  on  her  hus- 
band's arm,  with  easy,  unembarrassed  sweetness, 
and  without  sign  of  repugnance,  entered  into 
conversation  with  him. 
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Mr.  Anderson  could  nut  distinguish  the 
words  they  spoke,  but  it  appeared  that  Lord 
Mervyn  made  some  proposition,  glancing  as  he 
did  so  at  Angelo,  as  if  he  felt  his  coincidence,  in 
some  degree  necessary. 

The  young  Itahan  bent  his  head  in  acknow- 
ledgement, but  with  some  stiffness,  and  not  in 
a  manner  which  appeared  to  speak  in  favour  of 
the  plan  [)roposed,  whatever  it  might  have  been. 
But  Aline  with  some  eagerness,  lifted  up  her  eyes 
towards  his  face.  Her  countenance  had  under- 
gone a  sudden  change — her  cheek  was  slightly 
flushed,  her  eyes  were  sparkling — as  if  at  the 
sudden  conception  of  some  pleasurable  idea. 

Her  companion's  expression  thereupon 
changed  too.  He  gazed  upon  ber  enquiringly, 
then  as  if  his  firmness  were  shaken,  turned 
to  a  further  discussion  of  the  subject  with 
Lord  Mervyn,  who  continued  warmly  to  urge 
the  point  in  question — and  the  trio  left  the 
cathedral  together. 

Anderson  followed,  and  traced  the  party  to 
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an  hotel,  into  which  he  saw  the  Italian  and  the 
lady  enter,  first  having  taken  leave  of  their  com- 
panion at  the  door. 

Could  it  then  be  that  this  was  really  his  little 
Aline,  married — actually  married,  and  to  a  pro- 
fessional singer  ? — or  had  the  fancied  likeness 
after  all  misled  him,  and  it  was  not  really  her  ? 

He  Hngered  yet  awhile,  and  then  turned 
back  to  his  lodging,  having  made  up  his  mind 
to  attempt  no  direct  means  of  convincing  him- 
self, ere  he  had,  through  the  medium  of  her 
friends,  made  the  point  clear  and  certain.  He 
would  write  to  Sir  Alexander  the  following  day, 
requesting  intelligence  concerning  his  niece,  by 
which  means  he  would  receive  his  answer,  on 
the  last  day  of  the  festival ;  which  would  allow 
him  time  to  act  according  to  the  tenor  of  its 
import  with  regard  to  Aline,  if  it  really  proved 
to  be  her,  and  at  least  spare  him,  till  the 
closing  day  of  the  festival,  the  civilities  and 
attention,  it  was  his  anxious  wish  to  avoid, 
and  which  the  knowledge  of  his  being  at  Here- 
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ford,  would  probably  draw  upon  him  from  the 
Seytons. 

In  the  meantime  he  might  behold  and  observe 
again  the  fair  young  creature  —  still  indulge 
himself  by  cherishing  the  idea  of  her  identity, 
the  extinction  or  assurance  of  which  he  now 
almost  equally  dreaded. 
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CHAPTER  VT. 


''  Where  art  thou,  my  beloved — 
Where  art  thou  ? 

•  »  »  * 

t)h  find  me,  prosperous,  or  undone  I 
Or  if  the  grave  be  now  thy  bed. 
Why  am  I  ignorant  of  the  Bame  ? 
That  I  may  rest ;  and  neither  blame, 
Nor  sorrow,  may  attend  thy  name  I 
Seven  years,  alas  !  to  have  received 
No  tidings  of  an  only  child  ; 
To  have  despaired,  and  have  believed. 
And  be  for  evermore  beguiled  ; 
Sometimes  with  thoughts  of  very  bliss  ! 
I  catch  at  them,  and  then  I  miss  ; 
Was  ever  darkness  like  to  this  ?" 

WljRDSWORTH 

"•  One  with  a  proud  heart  and  headstrong  will, 
Most  variable  mien  and  bitter  tongue." 

P\VP>ER. 

The  following  day   Mr.   Anderson    again    re- 
paired to  the  festival,  which  was  also  attended 
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by  some  of  the  Seyton  family,  and  where  he 
managed  to  obtain  a  seat  so  situated  as  to 
allow  him  a  distinct  view  of  the  object  of  his 
interest  during  the  morning's  performance. 

Again,  the  next  day,  he  thither  repaired,  but 
on  this  occasion  neither  Sir  Alexander  or  his 
lady  made  their  appearance.  The  pretty 
daughter,  seated  betv.een  two — apparently — 
maiden  aunts,  alone  was  there — her  blue  eyes 
more  restless  and  languid  —  her  countenance 
less  bright  and  joyous  than  on  the  former  oc- 
casions. 

Mr.  Anderson  missed,  from  his  previous 
station,  the  young  man  who  having  become  con- 
nected in  some  way  in  his  ideas  with  the  sup- 
posed Aline,  had  thereby  acquired  an  interest 
in  his  eyes — she,  he  again  beheld,  and  with  still 
keener  anxiety  did  he  now  await  the  expected 
answer  from  Merriford. 

But  in  this  he  was  disappointed. 

The  morning  post  brought  none,  and  he  could 
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only  conclude   that  a  visit  was  intended    as    a 
substitute. 

It  was  therefore  the  fourth  and  closing  day 
of  the  festival,  that  feeling  no  inclination  again 
to  attend,  Mr.  Anderson  determined  to  remain 
at  home,  and  if  evening  arrived  without  bring- 
ing either  letter  or  visit,  to  refrain  no  longer 
from  at  once  solving  the  mystery,  by  seeking 
her  whom  his  eyes  and  heart,  by  farther  ob- 
servation, had  fully  assured  him  was  the  being 
bound  to  him  by  such  close  and  tender  ties  of 
consanguinity. 

And  that  evening,  accordingly,  he  was  at 
the  door  of  the  Hotel,  enquiring  if  Signor  An- 
gelo  were  not  staying  at  the  house. 

Signor  Angelo'Aac?  been  staying  there  !  was 
the  answer  of  the  waiter  addressed. 

*'  And  Madame  Angelo?"  Mr.  Anderson  con- 
tinued with  hesitation. 

"Yes — Sir  ! — certainly,"  was  the  reply. 

**  Is  she  at  home  ?^'  Mr.  Anderson  proceeded, 
with  no  small  degree  of  nervousness. 
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"No,  Sir! — left  an  hour  ago  for  Castle 
Mervyn,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mervyn, 
Sir." 

"  Really  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Anderson,  in  a 
tone  of  disappointment.  "  Do  you  know  if 
they  return  here  ?'^ 

"Can't  tell,  Sir — did  not  leave  word  !"  and 
the  man  hurried  away. 

"This  is  unfortunate/^  murmured  Mr.  An- 
derson, and  he  went  back  again  to  his  Inn—  to 
await  the  expected  answer  to  his  letter  to  Lady 
Adelaide  Seyton. 

But  the  good  man  seemed  to  meet  with 
delay  and  disappointment,  in  the  development 
of  his  doubts  and  fears,  for  he  waited  in  vain 
for  any  news  from  Merriford.  The  mystery  of 
this  silence  was  soon  accounted  for,  by  the 
intelligence  imparted  by  his  landlady,  that  Lady 
Adelaide  Seyton  had  presented  Sir  Alexander 
with  an  increase  to  his  family,  on  the  evening 
after   her  appearance   at   the  festival — and  that 
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Sir  Alexander  had  left  for  town  early  the 
following  day  on  urgent  business. 

His  letter  then,  must  of  necessity  remain 
unanswered  —  at  least  till  the  return  of  Sir 
Alexander.  But  sooner  than  he  had  expected, — 
still  lingering  at  the  Cathedral  town,  which 
more  than  most  places,  accorded  with  his  pre- 
sent mood  of  mind  and  spirits — whilst  wavering 
between  risking  a  direct  address  to  his  supposed 
niece  at  Castle  Mervyn,  or  a  second  letter  to  Sir 
Alexander — a  servant  on  horseback  arrived,  the 
bearer  of  a  dispatch,  which  he  had  been  di- 
rected to  deliver  to  Mr.  Anderson,  on  ascer- 
taining that  he  still  retained  his  quarters  at 
Hereford. 

The  letter  dictated  by  Lady  Adelaide  but 
evidently  transcribed  by  a  youthful  hand,  ran 
as  follows — 

Mbrriford,  Sept.  18 — . 
My  Dear  Sir, 

It  is  with  the  most  painful  feelings 

that  I  proceed  to  answer,  through  the  medium 
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of  my  daughter,  the  letter  which  my  late  ill- 
ness, has  only  this  morning  enabled  me  to  open. 
You  are,  I  grieve  to  say,  correct  in  your  con- 
jectures as  to  having  beheld  your  niece  on  the 
occasion  you  mention,  under  circumstances 
which  truly  may  have  caused  you  to  seek  for 
assurance  ere  you  believed  the  possibility  of 
the  fact.  It  is  but  too  true — Sir  Alexander's 
eldest  daughter,  two  years  ago,  overwhelmed 
her  family  with  distress  by  eloping  from  her 
father's  house,  and  disgracefull}^  allying  her- 
self with  the  person  by  whom  you  saw  her 
lately  accompanied  —  Angelo,  a  singer  at  the 
Italian  Opera — an  individual  who  treacherously 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  his 
entrance  into  our  house,  as  singing  nr  aster, 
afforded  him,  to  seduce  the  affections  of  his 
young  and  weak  pupil,  and  to  lead  her  to  the 
perpetration  of  so  fatal  and  degrading  an  act. 

"  But  invectives  and  repror.ch  on  the  part  of 
poor  Aline's  friends,  are  now  idle  —  I  need 
scarcely   inform  you,  dear  Sir,  that  her  unfor- 
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tunate   conduct    has    placed    an    unavoidable 
barrier  between  her  relatives  and  herself— one 
which  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  should,  ' 
for  her  family's  sake,  never  be  passed  over— 
and  though  even  now  an   unwise  attempt  has 
been  made  to  restore,  or  rather  intrude  your 
niece  into  a  circle  and  society,  once  her  rightful 
position,  but  wilfully  forfeited,  such  a  proceed- 
ing shall  never  be  countenanced  by  me  ;   and  I 
but   echo  Sir  Alexander's   sentiments    on   the 
subject,  as  to  the  disadvantage  such  a  measure 
would  be  to  those  whom  she  has  already  suf- 
ficiently injured  by  her  misconduct. 
"  I  allude  to  our  other  children. 
"  It  is  at  the  same  time  no  Uttle  comfort  to 
me — who  must  ever  retain  so  strong  a  feeling 
of  sorrowful  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Aline, — to  know  that  she  may  have  now  in 
you,  dear  Sir,   a  friend  and  relative  who  will 
not  be  prevented  by  the  circumstances  of  our 
case,  from  bestowing  upon  her  such  a  portion 
of  your  countenance  as  you  may  see  fit,  or  to 
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which  your  natural  feelings  may  incline  you 
—  and  whilst  your  influence  may  possess 
the  power  to  keep  her  from  a  too  reckless 
amalgamation  with  society,  to  which  her  hus- 
band's position  must,  in  a  great  degree,  expose 
her,  you  uill,  I  feel  confident,  knowing  your 
right  taste  and  judgment  in  all  things,  dis- 
courage at  the  same  time  any  endeavour  to 
thrust  herself  back  into  a  sphere  in  which 
her  husband  can  only  move  professionally ;  and 
which,  therefore,  setting  aside  the  dishonour 
and  disadvantage,  which  such  an  intrusion  must 
cast  upon  those  connected  with  your  niece, 
can  be  entered  with  no  possible  honour  or  ad- 
vantage to  herself. 

*'  I  will  add  no  more  at  present,  on  this  most 
distressing  subject,  but  begging  to  assure  you  of 
the  pleasure   it  will  ever  afford  Sir  Alexander 
and  myself,  to  see  you  at  Merriford, 
I  remain,  My  Dear  Sir, 
Most  faithfully  yours, 

Adelaide  Seyton.'^ 
F  2 
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The  above  quoted  letter,  was,  as  I  before 
mentioned,  dictated  by  Lady  Adelaide,  from 
her  luxurious  lying-in  apartment,  to  her  young 
daughter,  and  with  submissive,  but  little  answer- 
ing, spirit,  transferred  to  paper,  by  the  fairy  fingers 
of  Ada,  who,  during  this  season  of  her  mothers 
weakness,  had  been  elected  to  the  post  of 
amanuensis. 

A  few  days  before,  with  keener  feelings  of 
sisterly  sorrow  and  regret,  the  little  girl  would 
have  transcribed  such  cold  and  worldly  senti- 
ments, on  a  subject  which  her  warm  heart  and 
innocent  mind  treated  so  differently  ;  for 
in  those  few  days  circumstances  had  arisen 
to  cast  "a  change  over  the  spirit  of  her 
dream,"  and  reduce  to  comparative  indifference 
the  feeling  of  almost  agony,  which  these  severe 
words  would  have  otherwise  excited.  An  all 
absorbing  consideration — a  secret  of  her  own — 
a  care — for  what  are  secrets  but  cares  ?— had 
taken  possession  of  her  mind, — filling  it  with 
a  restless,  painful,  fearful  delight.      Yes,  Ada, 
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also,  had  now  a  secret — an  important  secret 
forced  into  her  guileless  heart,  to  be  hidden 
from  her  mother,  from  whom  till  now  she 
had  conceived  it  scarcely  possible  that  anj^thing 
touching  herself  in  the  slightest  degree,  could 
be  concealed. 

No  wonder  then,  that  twice,  nay  thrice,  had 
Mr.  Anderson's  letter — through  the  distraction 
of  Ada's  mind — to  be  rewritten,  and  the  young 
amanuensis  been  chidden  by  her  mother  for  her 
carelessness  in  the  office  ;  not  the  les8  sternly, 
doubtless,  from  the  suspicion  in  Lady  Ade- 
laide's mind  that  this  carelessness  was  in  some 
degree  owing  to  the  feelings  of  rebeUion  \vith 
which  the  sister  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
epistle  —  rebellion  increased  by  late  circum- 
stances— which,  together  with  poor  Ada's  secret, 
it  will  be  best  that  I  should  now  lay  open 
to  my  readers. 

As  is  generally  the  custom  'vith  the  famihes 
of  this  neighbourhood,  on  similar  occasions,  a 
large  party  had  been  assembled  at  Castle  Mervyn, 
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during  the  celebration  of  the  musical  Festival, 
at  Hereford,  which  hospitality  was  to  be  con- 
tinued all  through  the  successive  week.  Lady 
Mervyn,  the  now  widowed  mother  of  the  young 
Lord,  was  a  gentle,  quiet  woman,  of  delicate 
health,  not  a  very  fit  person,  it  might  have 
been  imagined,  for  the  office  of  hostess,  and 
sole  regulater  of  her  son's  household  —  her 
only  daughter  having  lately  married.  But  Lord 
Mervyn  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  part  his 
mother  played  — that  of  the  willingly  submis- 
sive slave  to  the  self-will  and  caprice,  which 
by  her  injudicious  weakness  and  indulgence, 
she  had  fostered  in  him  from  his  cradle.  In- 
deed, amiable  and  lady-like  in  the  extreme, 
none  other  ih  that  capacity  would  have  suited 
Lord  Mervyn  so  well.  Her  very  calm  and 
quiet  presence  gave  that  respectability  to  the 
atmosphere  of  his  house,  which  served,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins, 
in  the  young  host  himself,  whilst  he  felt  as 
much  ''  Lord  and  Monarch  of  all  he  surveyed," 
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and  held  in  possession,  as  if  the  deUcate 
Countess,  had  in  reaUty  been  the  mere  waxen 
automaton,  she  so  closely  personified,  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  or  moved  amidst  his 
lady  guests. 

It  was  this  passive  personage,  who  held 
with  Lord  Mervyn,  the  following  colloquy  on 
the  last  morning  of  the  festival. 

"Dear  me! — so  Lady  Adelaide  has  another 
daughter,  poor  thing  I  it  must  have  been  rather 
premature — And  to  have  an  only  son,'' she  added, 
feelingly,  ''  what  a  responsibility  !  My  dear 
Mervyn,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  about  inviting 
other  guests  in  their  place  ?" 

"  Oh  I  have  settled  all  that,''  returned  the 
son.  "  By  the  by — you  know  the  little  Ada 
comes  with  the  Mordaunts,  all  the  same." 

^-  Really?"  said  the  Dowager,  "but  that  will 
make  no  difference  ;  she  must  occupy  the  same 
double  bedded  room,  with  her  maid,  as  Harris 
had  arranged  ;  we  are  so  very  full." 

"  Oh  very  well,   and  the  Angelos  will  have 
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the  Seytons'  apartments,  I  suppose/'  said  his 
lordship. 

"  Exactly — but  who  did  you  say — the  An- 
gelos?" 

'*  Yes,  my  good  lady  mother — the  Angelos  !" 

'*  What  V  and  Lady  Mervyn  really  opened 
her  eyes ;  '*  that  unfortunate  daughter  of  the 
Seytons,  and  her  husband  the  Singer?" 

"  The  same/^  laughingly  answered  her  son, 
without  ceasing  from  the  writing  in  which  he 
was  engaged. 

The  Countess  sat  for  some  time  in  silence, 
digesting  this  new  idea  —  at  last  her  gentle 
voice  ventured  this  observation — 

•'The  husband,  I  suppose,  comes  profes- 
sionally ?' 

'*  Just  as  he  pleases,"  carelessly  returned  his 
lordship. 

"  To  sing,  I  mean,  my  dear  ?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,''  was  the  response. 

"  But  his  wife  ? — what  are  we  to  do  with  her, 
Mervyn  ?" 
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"Do  with  her  !  why,  what  do  you  suppose?" 
the  son  exclaimed,  somewhat  impatiently. 

"  I  mean,  will  she  not  feel  in  an  uncomfort- 
able position — poor  thing  !  ^' 

"  Uncomfortable  !  1  hope  not  ;  I  beg  she 
may  be  made  as  comfortable  as  possible.'' 

"  Oh  yes,  my  dear,  I  don't  mean  as  to  accom- 
modation— though  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
quite  right  to  appropriate  the  Seytons'  intended 
apartment  for  their  use,  considering  it  is  one 
of  the  best,  and  there  are  so  many  of  our  guests 
with  better  claim  to  it ;  — nay  I  am  sure  Harris 
would  not  allow  it — yet " 

"  Stuff! — hang  Harris  ! — I  beg  that  Aline 
may  have  the  best  of  everything,  and  by  the 
bye,  she  brings  a  child.'' 

"  A  child  !"  exclaimed  the  alarmed  Dowager. 

"  Yes,  it  could  not  be  helped ;  she  would  not 
come  without  it." 

''Well,  I  must  tell  Harris  a^  once  of  this,'" 
slowly  rejoined  Lady  Mervyn  ;  an  expression  of 
mild  vexation  on  her  countenance,  the  only  tes- 
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timony  of  the  sentiments  with  which  this  added 
intelligence  inspired  her. 

"  He  is  a  gentlemanly,  agreeable,  unobtrusive 
young  man,  I  believe,'^  she  continued,  after 
another  pause,  as  if  in  soliloquy.  "And  his 
'  singing  will  be  a  great  acquisition  ; — but  I  am 
much  afraid  he  will  not  be  as  well  received  in 
private  society,  as  before,  and  I  cannot  quite 
think  how  it  will  be  with  her,  poor  thing  !  the 
ladies  perhaps  may  not  be  inclined  to  notice 
her,  and  that  would  make  it  disagreeable  and 
awkward." 

*^  Particularly  so  !'^  quickly  rejoined  her  son, 
as  it  would  put  me  to  the  disagreeable  necessity 
of  shewing  them  that  I  should  earnestly  wish  for 
their  departure.  As  far  as  noticing  Aline,  they 
may  do  as  they  please — I  do  not  suppose  she  will 
care  a  straw  for  the  notice  of  any  of  them  ;  but 
they  had  better  not  shew  her  any  thing  like 
rudeness,  or  disrespect." 

"  She  was  such  a  pretty  graceful  creature, 
that  if  not  much   changed  by  her  unfortunate 
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position,  I  am  sure  they  would  not  be  rude  to 
her,"  soothingly  suggested  the  Countess,  "  and 
then  her  singing!" 

"  Let  her  singing  go  to  the  devil ;  that  has 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  it.  She  does 
not  come  here  to  sing  !''  exclaimed  the  irritated 
son. 

"  No  ! — of  course,  dear  Mervyn  ; — but  then," 
continued  his  mother,  as  if  a  new  and  startling 
idea  had  struck  her,  **  what  is  to  be  done  about 
Ada  ?  you  know  Aline  has  never  yet  been  in 
any  way  noticed  by  her  family,  since  her  mes- 
alliance. Lady  Adelaide  will  never  forgive  us 
for  bringing  the  sisters  together,  and  it  may 
also  affront  Sir  Alexander." 

"  Nonsense,  mother  !  I  can't  help  that ;  and 
as  for  Lady  Adelaide's  black  looks  and  scornful 
speeches,  with  which  she  tries  to  awe  me — they 
on  the  contrary  rather  amuse  me — nothing  I 
like  better,  than  to  see  a  handsome  woman  in  a 
passion,  and  certainly  her  ladyship  looks  splen- 
did,   when    thus  excited.     But    at  anv   rate, 
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things  must  take  their  course,  I  cannot  be 
balked  in  my  plans,  for  the  sake  of  their 
family  feuds.  I  choose  to  invite  the  fairest  and 
nicest  creature  in  England,  to  my  house — let 
those  object  or  approve  who  will.'' 

"  I  am  sure,  Mervyn,  it  is  very  kind  of  you 
taking  the  Angelos  up  in  this  manner,  for  no 
one  had  a  greater  right  than  yourself,  to  resent 
Aline's  conduct — poor  foolish  young  creature  ! 
And  certainly/'  soliloquized  the  Countess,  as 
her  son,  with  an  impatient  gesture  quitted  the 
room,  "  that  would  have  been  a  suitable  match 
for  Mervyn  ;  she  seemed  a  well  educated  sweet 
young  creature,  who  would  hi  ve  given  way  to 
him  almost  as  much  as  myself— have  spoilt  him 
in  fact,  and  he  could  not  exist  without  indul- 
gence.    Yes,  it  was  a  pity,  for  he  really   loved 

her— and  he  is  not  apt  to  fall  in  love 

But  I  am  in  hopes  that  he  will  now  take  a  fancy 
to  little  Ada  Seyton  ;  she  too,  is  an  amiable, 
well  disposed  girl,  though  perhaps  too  much 
of  a  child,  to  head    an  establishment   such    as 
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this  ;  but  Lady  Adelaide's  daughters  are  all 
well  brought  up  Oh  Brookes  !"  she  ex- 
claimed, to  the  groom  of  the  chambers,  who  at 
this  moment  made  his  appearance,  "  send  Mrs. 
Harris  to  me,  I  must  tell  her  about  this  change 

of  visitors,  and  this  child ,  and  then  really 

I  must  go  and  see  after  old  Lady  Venables ; — 
she  will  think  I  have  quite  deserted  her,  and  the 
rest  have  all  gone  by  this  time  to  the  Festival. 
What  a  relief  it  is  to  have  a  quiet  morning  to 
oneself! — a  third  day  of  that  delightful  music 
would  have  killed  me,  I  am  pretty  sure." 

And  the   exhausted   lady  languidly  left  the 
rooni. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


*'  Look  now  on  Castle  Unimore  ! 

Like  the  May  Morning,  *         •         * 

la  she  the  younger  sister  !*         *         * 

♦  ♦  ♦  All  the  while  that  he 

Was  speaking  to  them  with  a  voice  that  rung 

As  the  harp's  silver  chord  profound  and  clear." 

Wilson. 


Yes  ! — the  Angelos  had  received,  and  as  it 
will  appear  from  the  preceding  conversation 
had  been  prevailed  upon,  to  accept  an  invitation 
to  Castle  Mervyn. 

This  then  it  may  be  supposed  was  the  point 
which  Mr.  Anderson  observed  at  the  close  of 
the  first  morning  of  the  Festival,  pressed  by  the 
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young  lord  upon  the  Angelos  in  the  Cathedral 
nave — a  point  still  left  for  final  decision  when 
they  parted  at  the  hotel.  But  Lord  Mervyn 
had  probably  no  great  misgivings  as  to  the 
issue  of  his  request,  when  he  left  them,  observ- 
ing with  his  keen  perception  the  one  sided  favour 
with  which  his  invitation  was  received,  and  how 
it  was  likely  that  one  side  of  the  two  was  to 
prove  the  strongest  from  the  influence — which 
even  in  that  brief  opportunity  it  was  made 
clear  to  him,  Aline  could  exercise  over  her  hus- 
band. 

He  had  read  this  fact  in  the  yielding  expression 
of  countenance,  so  instantaneously  succeeding 
that  of  quiet  decision,  with  which  Angelo  had 
courteously  excused  himself  and  his  wife  from 
accepting  his  lordship's  invitation,  saying,  "  It 
was  impossible  —  quite  impossible  !''  on  per- 
ceiving that  expression  on  Aline's  countenance, 
observed  also  by  her  uncle  in  the  Cathedral. 

When  first  Mervyn 's  proposal  had  been 
started,  she  had  in  the  same   way  with  a  blush 
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of  surprise  declared  the  impracticability  of  the 
plan — 

''  But  why  impossible,  Madam  Angelo  ?— why 
impracticable  V  Lord  Mervyn  urged. 

"  Engagements  '•  will  not  your  engagements 
prevent  you,  Carlo  ?"  hesitated  Aline. 

"No,  no— that  will  not  do  !"  again  he  play- 
fully interposed  ;  "  do  not  put  excuses  into  your 
husband's  lips."^ 

"  I  have  really  to  attend  a  concert  at  Bath 
next  week,''  said  Angelo. 

"  And  till  then,  confess  your  time  is  at  your 
own  disposal/'  was  the  persevering  reply. 

They  were  both  silent ;  Aline  looked  down 
and  smiled — relenting  might  have  been  read  in 
that  smile. 

"  But  we  have  our  child  with  us,''  she  then 
murmured,  **  that  must  at  once  prevent  our 
having  the  pleasure  of  accepting." 

"  I  do  not  see  that  at  all ;  it  would  not  be 
very  difficult  I  suppose  to  accommodate  the 
young  gentleman,  or  lady,  whichever  it  may  be," 
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Lord  Mervyii  interposed ;  for,  though  pre- 
viously scarcely  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
child,  he  plainly  perceived  its  paramount  import- 
ance in  the  estimation  of  the  young  mother. 
"  It  is  not  the  first  time  I  assure  you,"  he 
continued,  "that  we  have  been  honoured  by 
the  company  of  such  juvenile  visitors;  Lady- 
Adelaide  herself  has  often  condescended  to 
bring  some  of  her  young  progeny  to  Castle 
Mervyn." 

'■  Lady  Adelaide  !"  faltered  Aline,  shrinking 
back  at  the  sudden  idea. — '•  Is  she — will  she  be 
at  Castle  Mervyn  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  or  I  should  not  have  been  so 
inconsiderate  as  to  ask  you. — Lady  Adelaide 
has  just  excused  herself  and  Sir  Alexander, 
so  you  will  come." 

"  Thank  you — thank  you,  my  lord — but  I  fear 
we  must  say,  No,'^  persisted  Angelo — "  it  is 
impossible,  quite  impossible." 

"  Curse  the  fellow's  obstinacy  !"  soliloquized 
L^rd  Mervyn,  beginning  to  wax  wrath.     "  That 
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I  should  thus  have  to  press  a  beggarly  singing 
Italian  to  honour  my  house  with  his  presence. 
I  had  better  take  him  professionally,  and  offer 
him  some  preposterous  sum  for  his  squalling, 
and  that  of  course  will  melt  him  instantane- 
ously/' 

But  this  attempt  was  not  found  requisite, 
for  after  Angelo's  last  words,  had  come — that 
eager  anxious,  excited  look  of  Aline's,  evi- 
dently shaking  at  once  his  decision ;  for  he 
immediately  proceeded  in  another  tone  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  the  invitation,  with  the 
scruples  and  obstacles  against  its  acceptance,  in 
a  manner  which  gave  an  opportunity  for  their 
being  combated  and  gainsaid,  and  with  that 
decision  still  left  open  for  the  following  day, 
they  parted. 

And  why  had  that  look  of  Aline's  so  shaken 
the  resolves — nay  even  the  inclination  of  her 
husband  ; — so  changed  it,  that  there  required  no 
subsequent  discussion  of  the  subject  to  induce 
him  to  say, — 
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'^  Let  us  go  Aline  if  you  like." 

And  when  her  dutiful  answer  camCj — 

*'  No  !  but  not  if  you  do   not  like  ;'' 

his  reply  to  be — 

"  My  will  and  pleasure  is  yours  mia  bene  ■ 
in  all  that  is  not  perceptibly  wrong  or  hurtful  to 
you.  For  your  sake  alone,  I  feared  to  consent, 
but  T  will  not  be  the  means  of  keeping  you  from 
your  but  too  natural  inclination  to  move  once 
more  in  your  own  proper  sphere,  and  to  enjoy 
those  pleasures  incidental  to  that  position — We 
will  go,  and  make  the  experiment,  whether  it 
will  be  to  your  comfort  and  satisfaction  my 
Aline !  this  re-entrance  into  the  society  for  which 
you  were  born  V* 

Why  did  the  young  Italian  thus  speak  ? — 
Because  to  his  keen  delicate  sense,  one  look 
could  speak  what  many  words  would  fail  to  ex- 
press in  one  of  coarser  or  less  refined  material. 
And  Aline's  one  look  had  spoken  much  ; — it 
had  told  the  rush  of  varied  feelings,  suggested 
by  the  idea  of  re-entering — as  her  husband  said 
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— her  own   natural  sphere — of  being   restored 
under    such  favourable  circumstances,   to   the 
station  from  which  she  had  been  for  a  time   so 
hopelessly  cut  off. 

All  her  native  dignity  and  proper  pride  and 
self-appreciation    rose    up    within    the    young 
creature's  heart.     Why   should   she   not  move 
with    honour   and    equality   in    that    station  ? 
Her   pride    and   estimation     of    her    husband 
prevented  her  from  contemplating  him  as  any 
obstacle.     Divested  of  his  professional  charac- 
ter, he  had  been  invited  to  enter  Lord  Mervyn's 
house — on  the  equality  she  deemed  due  to  him 
— nay  more  than  equality,  if  beauty  and  talent 
so     superior    could    exalt    a    man    above    his 
fellows.       A   young,    handsome,   agreeable  fo- 
reigner— an    ornament  and   acquisition  to  any 
society  !     As  such  the  fond  wife  regarded  Carlo 
Angelo,  and  in  that  point  of  view  she  deemed 
her   husband,    without  question,    must  be  re- 
ceived— and  very  happily,  though  a  little  ner- 
vously, she  found  herself  driving  as  soon  after 
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the  close  of  the  last  day's  Festival  as  necessary 
arrangements  would  allow,  towards  Castle  Mer- 
vyn,  a  place  beautifully  situated  on  the  borders 
of  Wales. 

Lord  Mcrvyn  had  offered  a  carriage  for  ^heir 
conveyance  thither,  but  with  a  little  secret  feel- 
ing of  complacency.  Aline  had  been  able  to 
reply  that  they  had  their  own. 

In  her  own  carriage  therefore,  with  her  hus- 
band, child  and  nurse,  proceeding  thus  a  much 
pressed  guest  to  the  house  of  the  great  and 
noble,  Aline  could  realize  at  the  moment  little 
feeling  of  inferiority  of  position. 

She  felt  equal  to  hold  up  her  head  amidst 
the  haughtiest,  and  face  without  shrinking  even 
Lady  Adelaide  herself. 

And  Angelo,  pleased  by  witnessing  her  con- 
fidence and  enjoyment,  and  of  a  naturally  gay 
and  elastic  temperament  himself,  was  almost  as 
elated  and  full  of  spirits  as  his  iovely  wife. 

And  so  they  drew  up  to  the  door  of  Castle 
Mervyn. 
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Its  lord  was  there  to  receive  them.  "  Wel- 
come, most  welcome,  Aline!"  he  said,  in  a  tone 
of  real  feeling,  as  he  handed  her  from  the  car- 
riage, and  led  her  into  the  spacious  hall. 

Civilly,  but  slightly,  he  greeted  Angelo,  and 
directing  a  servant  to  shew  the  nurse  and  child 
to  the  room  prepared  for  them,  proposed,  as  it 
wanted  only  half  an  hour  to  dinner,  himself  to 
escort  his  newly  arrived  visitors  to  their  apart- 
ments. 

They  saw  no  one  else,  but  as  Aline  was  led 
onward  by  her  host,  her  husband  following,  he 
imparted  to  her  a  piece  of  intelligence  which 
startled  her,  and  excited  an  emotion  half  of 
deUght,  half  dismay. 

Lord  Mervyn  bent  forward  and  whispered 
with  a  congratulatory  smile, 

"  Ada  is  here  !" 

'*  Ada !  really  ?"  she  exclaimed,  "with  whom? 
Not  Lady  Adelaide  or  my  father  ?" 

"  No,  neither ;  only  chaperoned  by  her  prim 
spinster  aunts,  themselves  under  the  especial 
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chaperonage  of  my  worthy  mother.  By  the  bye 
that  good  lady  would  have  appeared  to  receive 
you  ;  she  begged  me  to  impress  upon  your 
mind  that  it  was  from  no  want  of  respect  that 
she  as  remiss  in  so  doing — but  that  she  had 
been  in  her  dressing  room  or  dressing  gown,  I 
forget  which,  for  the  last  hour — and " 

''Thank  you,  thank  you  !  she  is  very  good,'' 
Aline  interrupted ;  "  but  the  Lady  Marchmonts, 
are  they  really  here  ?"  she  enquired  in  a  some- 
what faltering  voice,  and  w^ith  a  nervous  smile, 
as  her  old  reminiscences  of  the  sententious, 
little  loving  half  aunts^  rose  up  before  her 
memory. 

**'  You  know  I  have  not  met  them  since. .  . . 
but  Ada ? — how  will  they  approve  of " 

*'  Oh  you  need  not  mind  them,  old  cats  !  you 
are  not  surely  afraid  of  them.  It  will  be  all  right 
— it  shall  be  all  right  in  my  house — Ada  shall 
come  and  bring  you  down,"  he  continued,  as 
having  reached  the  door,  he  turned  to  leave  her. 
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ere  she  entered,  ^*  so   perhaps  you  will   remain 
here  till  she  arrives.'^ 

Aline  apprised  her  husband  of  the  interest- 
ing fact,  with  which  she  had  just  been  made 
acquainted,  and  had  scarcely  completed  her 
toilette,  which  was  as  beautiful  and  appropriate 
as  her  husband's  bounteous  liberality  and  her 
own  natural  taste  enabled  it  to  be,  when  the 
door  was  opened  by  a  timid  hand,  and  a  fairy- 
like figure  glided  into  the  room.  It  was  Ada — 
and  soon  the  sisters  were  clasped  in  each 
other's  arms,  and  the  fond  caressing  expressions 
of  sisterly  pleasure  at  the  re-union — a  re-union 
tinged  with  slight  embarrassment,  exchanged 
between  them  ;  and  then  Aline,  holding  Ada's 
hand,  turned  to  look  for  her  husband  who 
had  just  joined  her,  ere  Ada  entered,  and  had 
stood  watching  the  little  scene,  his  countenance 
sparkling  with  the  animated  pleasure  with 
which  the  sight  inspired  him. 
He  now  stepped  forward  with  warm  alacrity, 
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and  x\llne,  a  degree  of  shyness  stealing  over 
her,  presented  her  sister  to  him,  saying — 

"  I  believe  Angelo,  you  are  scarcely  ac- 
quainted with  your  sister-in-law,  nor  you,  dear 
Ada,  with  your  brother/^ 

No  ! — Ada  certainly  was  not — she  remembered 
him  at  least,  but  only  as  her  sister's  singing 
master,  whose  lessons  she  had  occasionally  been 
allowed — with  a  view  to  her  own  future  edifica- 
tion— to  attend — and  who  at  that  time  had  made 
but  little  more  impression  on  her  innocent  ima- 
gination, than  that  he  was  a  very  different  sort 
of  master  from  any  other  of  their  instructors — 
and  more  lately,  as  the  splendid  singer  at  the 
Opera,  her  connection  with  whom,  though 
ever  impressed  on  her  mind  as  sc  dire  a  dis- 
grace, her  youthful  fancy  somehow  or  other  had 
never  been  able  to  consider  in  that  light. 

Often  indeed  but  too  proud  would  she  have 
been  to  turn  and  say  of  him,  whom  thousands 
were  applauding — 

"That  is  my  brother-in-law!" 
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It  seemed  a  mystery  —  what  the  disgrace 
could  be,  hidden  beneath  the  gUttering  glory  of 
talent  and  beauty,  to  which  all  —  even  her 
mother  —  yielded  such  homage  of  praise  and 
admiration  —  a  disgrace  too  apparently  inde- 
pendent of  the  actual  elopement  itself. 

And  now  when  her  first  shyness  had  a  little 
subsided,  it  was  with  a  strangely  curious  in- 
terest that  Ada  felt  herself  in  such  close  and 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  brave  cavalier 
Arturo,  or  the  Elvino  of  the  Somnambula  so 
much  the  same,  save  in  costume — as  hand- 
some nearly,  as  bright,  though  paler !  and  the 
young  girl,  when  he  first  moved  his  lips,  almost 
expected  to  hear  him  breath  out  his  words  in 
song  as  if  that  alone  could  be  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  his  tongue. 

But  he  spoke  to  her  in  English,  with  his 
shght  foreign  accent,  and  it  was  as  sweet, 
almost,  as  singing— and  then  to  Ahne  in  Ita- 
lian, and  it  was  sweeter  still. 

Angelo  smiled  upon  Ada  with  his  beautiful 
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eyes — held  her  hand — pressed  it  gently  to  his 
lips,  called  her  his  *^  cara  sorella^^  in  so  soft 
a  tone  that  the  young  girl  was  fascinated  and 
captivated ;  still  less  could  she  conceive  the 
ignominy  of  being  connected  with  him,  and 
more  than  ever  she  excused  the  fault  her  sister 
had  committed. 

But  oh,  my  young  friends,  believe  that  no- 
thing in  the  aspect  of  the  fault  can  make  it 
the  less  objectionable  !  —  that  the  beauty,  the 
perfection  of  the  object,  for  which  it  is  com- 
mitted, no  more  excuses  the  sin  in  the  eyes  of 
Him,  *'  by  whom  actions  are  weighed,"  than 
did  the  brilliant  eyes,  the  sweet  voice  or  fas- 
cinating smile,  excuse  the  mes-alliance  of  Aline 
in  the  estimation  of  the  world. 

But  Aline  did  not  allow  many  seconds  to 
pass  away,  ere  she  called  her  sister's  attention 
to  her  boy,  who  lay  asleep  on  the  sofa,  and 
with  the  lovely  infant,  the  young  aunt  was  pro- 
portionally delighted  as  with  the  father,  though 
she  could  not  but  express  some  surprise  and   a 
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little  regret,  that  after  all,  it  was  so  much  more 
like  an  English  than  an  Italian  baby  ;  at  which 
exclamation  AUne  and  Carlo  both  laughed  ;  the 
latter,  however,  gallantly  expressing  his  plea- 
sure that  it  should  be  so ;  Aline  coinciding 
with  her  sister,  that  she  did  wish  her  little 
Alessandro  promised  to  possess  his  father's 
'^rather  good  black  eyes  and  jetty  hair." 

But  Ada  suddenly  remembered  that  she  had 
been  sent  by  Lord  Mervyn,  to  bring  them  down 
stairs,  and  that  the  dinner  bell  had  rung. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


"  I  marked  thy  sadly  wondering  look, 

When  in  a  passion  fit  I  spoke 

Harsh  words  into  thine  ears." 

Fabrr. 

"  The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils  ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night. 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus  ; 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted." 

Merchant  of  Ventch. 

Ada  had  previously  descended  to  the  drawing 
room,  with  her  aunts,  where  the  company,  for 
the  most  part,  were  assembled. 

Lord  Mervyn  had  soon  contrived  to  lead  her 
into  the  adjoining  conservatory,  on  pretence  of 
presenting  her  with  a  flower,  and  then  had  at- 
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tempted  a  surprise,  by  inducing  her,  under 
some  invented  pretence,  to  ascend  to  the  apart- 
ment of  the  Angelos,  but  in  the  end  had  been 
obHged  to  reveal  the  real  fact.  And  then  it 
had  required  Uttie  persuasion  to  send  her  fly- 
ing, without  reflection,  in  dehghted  excitement, 
to  meet  her  sister. 

But  now,  as  she  descended  on  her  brother- 
in-law^s  arm,  misgivings  did  begin  to  arise  as 
to  what  her  aunts  would  say — and  her  mother 
— what  indeed  ! — when  she  heard  the  story  ? 
And  when  they  reached  the  door,  she  disen- 
gaged herself  from  the  Opera  Singer's  arm,  and 
followed  timidly  behind. 

As  for  Aline,  it  was  but  natural  that  her 
heart  should  beat  with  some  nervous  trepida- 
tion on  entering  so  formidable  a  circle  of 
fashionable  strangers,  under  her  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. 

But  Lord  Mervyn  was  in  readiness  to  re- 
ceive her  as  they  entered,  and  to  present  her  to 
the  Countess,  who  also  came  forward  to  meet 
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her  new  visiters,  with  her  usual  amiabihty  of 
manner  ;  if  not  with  the  same  perfect  compo- 
sure and  assurance,  which  the  long  practice  of 
the  role  of  hostess  had  given  her. 

She  had  never — notwithstanding  her  son's 
great  intimacy  with  the  Seyton  family — seen 
much  of  Aline  as  a  girl ;  her  ladyship  seldom 
quitting  home,  and  AHne  when  in  the  school- 
room, of  course  seldom  visiting  with  Lady  Ade- 
laide— so  that  scarcely  could  Lady  Mervyn  have 
guessed  the  intentions  of  her  son  in  that  quar- 
ter, had  not  occasional  hints  from  her  daughter 
given  her  to  understand  that  something  of  the 
kind  was  going  forward  —a  conjecture  confirmed 
by  the  rage  and  passionate  grief  into  which  the 
elopement  of  his  early  playmate,  with  th^ 
Italian  singer,  on  its  first  discovery,  had  thrown 
Lord  Mervyn. 

At  all  events,  the  personal  intimacy  existing 
between  Lady  Mervyn  and  Ahne,  was  not  of 
that  nature  to  render  their  meeting  sufficientlv 
unceremonious  to  put  her  much  at  her  ease  ; 
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and  her  anomalous  position  puzzled  and  per- 
plexed the  nervous  Countess,  disturbing  her 
equanimity,  making  her  feel  Madame  Angelo 
a  visiter  out  of  the  common  course,  who  set 
her  mind  at  work  with  regard  to  the  manner  of 
her  entertainment. 

As  for  Angelo  himself,  she  could  not,  with 
all  her  politeness,  see  him  in  any  other  light  than 
the  singer,  through  whose  rich  strains  she  had 
dozed  twice  a  week  at  the  Opera,  that  season  ; 
therefore  merely  noticed  him  with  the  gracious 
condescension  she  was  accustomed  to  bestow 
on  those  of  that  craft,  with  whom  she  had  ever 
held  any  intercourse.  She  attempted  to  do  her 
best  by  Aline,  inhesitatingly  mentioning  her 
name,  by  way  of  introduction  to  some  of  the 
lady  guests,  who  each  in  their  turn  slightly  and 
coldly  bent  their  heads. 

There  were  some  amongst  the  guests,  whom 
AHne  had  seen,  or  been  slightly  acquainted 
with  formerly;  but  none,  whom  she  had 
known  intimately,    except    the    Lady    March- 
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monts.  They — as  her  eyes  met  theirs  — turned 
upon  her  with  no  very  complacent  surprise, 
looking  much  discomposed,  and  rather  at  a  loss 
how  to  act,  in  this  unexpected  emergency. 

Aline  on  her  part,  crimsoned,  as  she  glanced 
towards  them,  in  expectation  of  their  notice, 
which  was  at  length  bestowed  in  the  shape  of  a 
frigid  bow  and  a  movement,  as  if  to  rise,  which 
however  they  did  not  do,  upon  seeing  which, 
Lord  Mervyn,  from  where  he  stood,  called  out 
in  a  tone  of  voice  not  difficult  to  be  understood— 

"  Lady  Emily  Marchmout,  we  need  not  in- 
troduce relations — I  mean  Madame  Angelo — 
whom  you  see  I  have  induced  to  give  us  the 
pleasure  of  her  company." 

Dinner  was  then  announced,  and  Lord  Mer- 
vyn, after  glancing  at  AHne,  as  if  he  felt  very 
much  inclined  to  waive  all  etiquette,  and  take 
possession  of  the  Opera  Singer's  fair  wife,  hur- 
riedly gave  his  arm  to  the  proper  person,  who 
happened  to  be  Lady  Sarah  Marchmont,  and 
proceeded,  contenting  himself  with   casting  a 
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look  around  the  company,  as  if  to  bespeak  for 
the  object  of  his  special  protection,  an  honour- 
able escort,  under  pain  of  his  dire  vengeance. 

Then  having  placed  his  companion  by  his 
side,  he  stood  erect  at  his  post,  glaring  on  the 
company  as  they  paced  into  the  room,  till  his 
eyes  found  the  object  of  his  anxiety,  who  though 
rather  too  near  the  fag  end  to  satisfy  his 
tenacity  in  her  cause,  entered  on  the  arm  of  an 
elderly  K.C.B.,  a  fanntico  jjer  la  musical  who 
had  probably  selected  his  fair  companion,  out 
of  love  for  her  hnsband's  art — a  cause  suffici- 
ently agreeable  in  itself  to  the  young  wife's 
feelings.  And  as  Angelo,  who  had  entered 
last,  and  alone,  found  a  seat  on  Sir  Michael 
Clifford's  other  side,  it  was  enough  to  make 
Aline  happy  and  comfortable,  throughout  the 
dinner,  to  see  her  husband  so  much  appreciated 
and  engaged  in  interesting  conversation. 

But  Lord  Mervyn  though  Aline's  position, 
near  the  bottom  of  the  table,  only  placed  her 
the  closer  to  himself,   could  not  refrain  from 
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venting  on  someoneof  the  party  the  soreness  of 
the  pang  which  smote  him,  on  seeing  the  being- 
he  had  in  earher  days  so  often  imaged  pre- 
siding in  her  graceful  loveliness,  in  the  place 
his  mother  still  occupied,  taking  her  place 
under  such  different  circumstances,  for  the  first 
time  at  his  table. 

The  object  which  presented  itself  for  that 
purpose,  happened  to  be  poor  Ada,  who  having 
suflered  herself  to  be  led  in  by  a  young  man 
of  the  party,  before  her  sister,  who  had  natu- 
rally been  left  nearly  to  the  last,  was  about 
modestly  to  seat  herself — where  her  companion 
had  conducted  her — at  the  bottom  of  the  table 
next  to  his  lordship,  when  Lord  Mervyn  turned 
his  eyes  upon  her,  and  said  in  the  bitter  tones, 
and  marked  irony,  he  could  so  easily  assume, 

"  No,  Miss  Ada,  excuse  me  ;  that  is  not  your 
place  ;  you  take  precedence  of  your  elder  sister, 
I  see,  so  pray  seat  yourself  accordingly.  Move 
up  higher,  if  you  please,  Bouverie."  And  Mr. 
Bouverie  facetiously  commenting  on  the  exem- 
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plification  of  the  exaltation  of  the  humble, 
moved  up  according  to  order. 

But  a  large  tear  was  struggling  in  Ada's 
blue  eyes,  when  they  seated  themselves,  accom- 
panied by  a  sigh — signs  not  unremarked  by 
him  who  had  drawn  them  forth — nor  quite  shewn 
forth  in  vain — for  either  that  the  self  love — or 
the  love  of  power,  inherent  in  Lord  Mervyn's 
nature,  was  gratified  by  this  proof  of  the  domi- 
nion which  he  exercised  over  the  fair  girl — 
since  a  word  and  a  look  had  proved  sufficient 
to  call  forth  that  tearful  sigh  and  painful  bhish, 
which  enhanced  her  in  his  eyes — once  or  twice 
afterwards,  he  turned  his  gaze  upon  her ;  and 
when  Ada  had  so  far  recovered  from  the  shock 
her  feelings  had  sustained,  as  to  be  able  to  turn 
her  eyes  timidly  in  his  direction,  she  received 
a  smile  from  him,  which  caused  her  paleness  to 
be  rekindled  into  a  rosy  flush  of  light. 

But  Lady  Sarah  Marchmont  had  also  seen — 
and  by  her  cloudy  countenance,  evidently  much 
resented  this  attack  upon  her  niece — and  though 
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exactly  opposite,  did  not  once  address  or  notice 
Aline,  assuming  a  most  cold,  haughty  demean- 
our, which  was  retaliated  upon  her  by  the  neg- 
lect of  her  host,  who  though  generally  some- 
what silent  and  sombre,  during  the  repast 
bestowed  upon  Aline  all  the  attention  which 
their  vicinity  possibly  admitted. 

"  Take  care  of  your  sister,  Ada  i^'  he  whis- 
pered, as  the  ladies  passed  him,  upon  rising 
to  leave  the  dining-room ;  and  the  gay  girl 
answered  him  by  a  bright  smile  of  compliance. 

Ada  strove  to  fulfil  the  injunction,  by  attach- 
ing herself  closely  to  her  sister's  side,  accom- 
panying her  upstairs  to  see  the  baby,  and  ten- 
derly and  most  willingly,  paying  her  all  the 
attention  she  had  been  authorized  and  enjoined 
by  their  host  to  bestow  ;  whilst  Lady  Mervyn 
kindly  and  approvingly  smiled  on  Ada's 
efforts,  too  well  pleased  to  have  the  trouble  of 
entertaining  her  awkwardly  positioned  guest, 
so  well  taken  off  her  own  hands. 

And  Ada  did  all  this,  in  spite  of  the  cold  and 
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ill-approving  looks  of  her  aunts,  \^ho  having  at 
first,  with  some  awkwardness  addressed  a  few 
words  to  Aline,  had  retired,  evidently  to  con- 
fabulate upon  the  proper  course  of  conduct  to 
pursue,  in  this  emergency ;  for,  knowing  their 
sister's  strong  feeUng  on  the  subject,  they 
dreaded  the  deep  dissatisfaction,  with  which 
she  would  hear  of  Ada's  being  thus  thrown  in  - 
timately  into  coUision  with  the  Angelos,  cou- 
pled with  her  indignation  against  Lord  Mer- 
vyn,  for  having  thus  exposed  her  daughter 
to  such  an  adventure.  In  short,  they  were 
certain  Lady  Adelaide's  first  desire  would 
assuredly  be,  to  withdraw  Ada  immediately 
from  the  house.  They  scarcely  knew  whether 
they  ought  not  at  once  to  take  that  ste|),  but 
at  any  rate  it  was  their  duty  to  send  and  inform 
their  sister  of  the  circumstances  early  on  the 
morrow. 

But  after  all,  there  were  none  other  of  the 
ladies  assembled  at  Castle  Mervyn,  so  high  or 
straight  laced,  as  to  deem  it  necessary  to  put 
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themselves  out  of  the  way  to  testify  their 
oflence  at  AUne's  sins  or  position  ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  became  to  the  generahty  of  the 
party  assembled,  only  the  more  'piquant  an 
object  of  interest  and  curiosity,  and  she  was 
so  gentle  and  attractive  a  young  creature,  that 
it  required  indeed,  a  very  flinty  nature  to  treat 
her  with  rudeness  or  neglect. 

Lord  Mervyn  therefore,  on  repairing  to  the 
drawing-room,  was  put  into  excellent  humour, 
by  finding  the  sisters  in  cheerful  and  intimate 
conversation,  with  Lady  Mountjoy,  a  fashion- 
able, agreeable,  young  married  woman,  one  of 
the  leading  spirits  of  the  party. 

As  for  Angelo,  when  Aline's  eyes  turned  in 
eager  search  for  her  husband,  she  beheld  him 
standing  in  the  doorway,  from  whence  there 
appeared  little  prospect  of  his  making  speedy 
progress;  being  held  by  the  button  by  the 
musical  Knight,  who  was  engaged  in  animated, 
excited  converse  on  his  mania  subject — and  in 
fact  Angelo  only  accomplished  at  last  a  further 
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advance  by  being  finally  drawn  into  an  adjoining 
music  saloon,  from  whence  were  soon  heard  pro- 
ceeding occasional  sounds  on  the  piano  forte ; — 
now,  a  few  low  played  chords  out  of  some 
of  the  sacred  performances  of  that  day's 
Festival  —  as  if  in  practical  application  of 
some  point  of  the  discussion  in  which  they  were 
engaged —  and  then  a  few  bars  of  the  same, 
sung  in  Angelo's  exquisite  voice. 

But  this  proved  at  once  fatal  to  the  musical 
tete  a  tete. 

The  ladies — whose  interest  was  extreme  in 
the  fascinating  hero  of  the  Opera — had  longingly 
followed  him  with  their  eyes  into  the  music 
room,  and  the  first  sound  of  his  voice  was  a 
signal  for  Lady  Mountjoy  to  rise  and  say, 

'*  Well ! — I  am  not  going  to  allow  Sir  Michael 
to  have  all  the  harmony  to  himself;''  and  many 
gladly  took  advantage  of  her  example  and  fol- 
lowed in. 

Aline  and  Ada  were  left  alone  with  Lord 
Mervyn — all    had   disappeared   save   the    Lady 
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March snonts,  and  one  or  two  elders. — Aline 
smiled  as  she  watched  this  flitting  after  her 
husband. 

''  They  are  all  taking  flight  you  see,"  she  said, 
*'  shall  we  go  also?"* 

*'  No — no — stay  I"  Lord  Mervyn  exclaimed 
impatiently.  "  Never  mind,  let  them  all  go  ; 
don't  be  afraid,"  he  added  with  an  ironical 
smile,  "  there  is  safety  in  numbers." 

*'  But  I  hope,"  Aline  continued,  "  Carlo  will 
not  sing  much  to  night.  Think  of  all  the 
exertion  and  fatigue  his  voice  has  undergone 
to-day,  and  he  is  far  from  strong." 

"  Signor  Angelo  —  or  his  voice  ?"  enquired 
Lord  Mervyn,  with  quiet  significance. 

"  Himself  1  meant — but  his  voice  too  ;  that 
ought  to  be  considered,"  said  Aline. 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  you  should  keep  it 
muffled    sometimes,"  his  lordship   continued. 

"  And  sing  for  him,^*  added  Ada  artlessly ; 
'*  oh  Aline  !  I  do  so  long  to  hear  your  voice 
again.     You  must  sing  so  beautifully,  now  that 
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you   have   had   Signer   Angelo   so   long  for    a 
master." 

Aline  laughed  and  blushed.  Lord  Mervyn 
frowned — but  Ada,  not  perceiving  that  frown, 
continued — 

"  Will  you  make  her  sing  to  night,  Lord 
Mervyn  V 

"No !''  was  the  petulant  reply.  "  I  hate  singing, 
and  will  continue  to  hate   it  to  my  dying  day/' 

Ada  had  never  before  rejoiced  at  the  idea 
of  her  powers  as  a  vocalist,  being  so  poor  in 
comparison  with  her  sister's — but  she  did  not 
understand  the  piqued  manner  in  which  this 
declaration  was  made,  and  could  only  interpret 
Aline's  conscious  glow  of  countenance  at  this 
speech,  as  springing  from  displeasure  at  the 
disparagement  which  it  cast  upon  the  talent  of 
herself  and  husband. 

"  Well,  I  never  thought  it  possible  that  any 
one  could  hate  sweet  music  I '  Ada  persisted  ; 
''  though  it  may  make  some  sad,  and  many  may 
not  love  it  as  much  as  others.'' 
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"  Ah  Ada  !"  Lord  Mervyn  replied,  with  softer 
feeling  breathing  through  the  bitterness  of  his 
tone,  ''  if  music  had  proved  the  insidious  syren 
which  lured  away  to  destruction  the  dearest, 
brightest  hope  of  your  heart,  then  you  could 
imagine  how  it  were  possiole  to  hate  its  very 
name." 

Ada  gazed  on  the  speaker  earnestly,  with  her 
clear  azure  eyes  ;  but  he  glanced  quickly,  when 
he  had  thus  spoken,  on  Ahne,  who  had  bent 
down  her  eyes  over  the  bouquet  with  which  her 
fingers  played.  Then  raising  them  quietly,  she 
made  some  observation  on  an  irrelevant  subject. 

But  Aline  was  not  long  suffered  to  pursue  the 
theme.  Sir  Michael  Clifford  was  soon  seen,  mak- 
ing his  way  in  a  state  of  eager  excitement  from- 
the  music  room  in  their  direction,  who  speedily 
announced  that  he  had  arrived  in  her  hus- 
band's name,  with  authority  and  power  to  claim 
the  services  of  Madame  Angelo  in  the  adjoining 
apartment,  and  xVline  with  a  willing  smile  in- 
stantly arose  and  accepted  his  proffered  arm. 
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"  Well,  Sir  Michael,  you  are  really  music 
mad !"  exclaimed  Lord  Mervyn  with  some 
petulance,  and  rising  impatiently,  he  threw  him- 
self upon  an  ottoman  at  a  little  distance. 

"  What !  are  you  going  too,  Ada  ?"  he  said 
as  having  just  waited  behind  to  seek  for  her 
handkerchief,  the  young  girl  was  about  to  follow 
her  sister.  —  She  paused  at  this  appeal  and 
smiling  archly,  said, — 

"  Why,  you  do  not  want  me  to  stay?'' 

*'  Indeed  I  do,  my  little  Sylphide,"  he  replied, 
gazing  admiringly  on  the  light  young  figure  as 
she  stood  before  him  in  her  lingering  graceful 
attitude  ;  and  rising,  he  returned  to  the  sofa  they 
had  before  occupied,  and  on  which  she  gladly 
reseated  herself  by  his  side. 

'*  Why  do  you  call  me  Sijlphide  V^  she  said 
playfully. 

'^  Because  you  are  exactly  like  a  Sylphide, 
Ada — a  Sylphide  without  wings — how  beauti- 
fully you  dance  Ada  !" 

Ada  laughed  and  blushed   at  this  hght   but 
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pretty  compliment,  and  her  heart  fluttered 
within  her  breast  as  quick  as  any  Sylphides 
wings  before  the  breeze. 

''  Do  you  really  think  so  ?"  she  said.  "  But  I 
would  rather  sing  as  well  as  AUne,  than  dance 
even  like  Taglioni." 

*•  Pshaw  !"  his  lordship  exclaimed  contemptu- 
ously ;  then  in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony  he  con- 
tinued,— 

"  But  you  do  not,  I  suppose,  think  it  neces- 
sary to  fly  off  with  your  dancing  master,  Ada  ?" 

Ada  coloured,  feeling  the  allusion  to  her 
sister,  the  enquiry  implied ;  but  turning  it  off 
with  a  merry  laugh,  replied, — 

*•  No  !  I  think  there  is  little  danger  of  that — 
poor,  fat,  3Ionsieur  Michau  /" 

Mervyn  looked  at  her  earnestly  for  a  minute, 
then  said, 

*'  Who  Ada  would  you  Uke  to  marry  ?" 

The  crimson  blood  rushed  to  the  very  tips  of 
Ada's  fingers  at  this  abrupt  enquiry. 

She  turned  away  her  head   with  an  erabar- 
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rassed  air,  and  her  conscious  confusion  was  too 
great  to  admit  of  an  immediate  reply. 

And  Lord  Merv^yn  did  not  give  her  time,  but 
pressing  her  hand  quickly,  as  if  by  a  sudden 
impulse,  he  again  released  it  and  said  play- 
fully- 

"  You  have  not  yet  thanked  me  Ada  for  the 
pleasant  surprise  I  provided  for  you." 

"  Ah,  but  I  do  thank  you  most  heartily  Lord 
Mervyn,"  Ada  replied  with  animated  gratitude. 
"  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure — meeting  dear  AHne, 
here — of  which  I  never  dreamt.— But  what  will 
Mamma  say  ?  I  fear  it  will  be  but  a  very  short 
lived  happiness ;  —  my  aunts  look  cold  and 
disapprovingly  on  poor  AUne — they  will  most 
certainly  let  Mamma  know,  and  I  shall  have  to 
leave  Mervyn  and  all  its  delights." 

"  I  trust  not  dear  Ada— if  Mervyn  had  power 
to  keep  the  SylpJdde,  she  should  never  leave 
him." 

"  Him  V  she  had  spoken  of  the  Castle— and 
now  blushed   with   shame  at  the   idea    of  bis 
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supposing  she  had  alluded  to  its  Lord,  though 
her  heart  throbbed  with  tumultuous  ecstacy  at 
the  words,  and  more  still  at  the  tones  in  which 
they  were  pronounced. 

Lord  Mervyn  then  rose  abruptly — perhaps 
because  he  caught  the  dark  eyes  of  Lady  Sarah 
Marchmont  turned  upon  them,  and  saying — 

"  Well,  we  may  as  well  go  and  see  w^hat  is 
going  on  in  the  next  room  V  he  led  Ada  to  the 
saloon. 

They  entered  in  the  midst  of  a  beauti- 
ful duet  of  Hayden's  between  Angelo  and 
Aline. 

Sir  Michael  was  standing  in  critical  observa- 
tion of  the  performance,  beating  time  like  a 
second  JuUiane. 

Ada  joined  the  listening  group  collected 
round  the  performers,  whilst  Lord  Mervyn 
threw  himself  on  a  seat  behind  Sir  Michael,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  instrument,  and  fixed 
his  eyes  upcn  the  fair  songstress's  face,  as  he  had 
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SO  often  done  on  like  occasions,  in  the  days  be- 
fore her  marriage. 

The  duet  ended,  amidst  murmurs  of  ap- 
plause, and  Sir  Michael  immediately  busied 
himself  in  selecting  another,  and  placing  it 
ready  for  performance. 

Aline  smiled  at  his  musical /wror,  but  glanc- 
ing at  her  husband,  who  with  patient  but 
languid  expression,  turned  again  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  new  task  prepared  for  his  fulfil- 
ment by  the  exegeant  amateur ^  she  placed  her 
fair  hand  on  the  music,  and  said  in  an  anxious 
tone — 

"  But  Carlo,  how  pale  and  tired  you  look  ! 
I  fear  after  all  the  exertion  of  these  last  four 
days  you  are  doing  too  much — and  I  am  sure 
for  to-night,^^  glancing  round  with  a  smile,  as 
if  to  bespeak  the  sympathy  and  indulgence  of 
the  audience,  "  you  will  be  excused  from  further 
exertion." 

The  young  Italian  did  indeed  look  dazzlingly 
pale,    and    his    hand,   many  had    already    re- 
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marked,  was  often  pressed  against  his  chest,  as 
if  he  suffered  pain. 

There  was  immediately  an  almost  general 
burst  of  entreaty  that  he  would  refrain  from 
further  fatigue,  and  although  at  first  he  made 
a  faint  attempt  to  overrule  their  considerate 
desire,  he  felt  it  in  reality,  too  needful  not  to 
avail  himself  of  it  —  and  had  soon  dropped 
behind  the  instrument,  where  with  empresse- 
meiit,  he  was  courted  into  conversation  by  the 
fair  Lady  Mountjoy.  a  great  admirer  of  the 
handsome  tenor. 

AHne,  in  the  meantime,  as  a  dedommage- 
ment  to  Sir  Michael  for  his  disappointment, 
volunteered  a  solo  from  the  satne  composer, 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  she  acquitted 
herself,  was  crowned  with  glory  in  the  eyes  of 
tlie  fastidious  amateur;  who  immediately  set 
off  in  search  of  Angelo,  the  only  one  of  the 
assembly  he  deemed  equal  to  the  appreciation 
of  his  comments  on  her  performance. 

And   then  the    less   scientific   of  the  party, 

V>>L.     II.  H 
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ventured  to  beg  for  one  more  song  ;  petitions, 
with  which  Aline  with  the  most  unaffected  rea- 
diness, complied. 

But  turning  from  the  sublime  and  grand,  of 
which  she  rightly  deemed  her  talents  had  had 
a  full  sufficiency  the  last  few  days,  and  dis- 
carding all  operatic  music,  she  regaled  their 
ears  with  touching  EngUsh  songs  and  ballads, 
which  proved  far  more  attractive  to  the  general 
audience  than  the  previous  scientific  composi- 
tions. The  gentlemen,  in  particular,  gathered 
round  the  beautiful  songstress  with  increased 
attention  and  enjoyment. 

All  were  captivated.  Her  natural  gaiety, 
and  the  simple  ease  of  manner  with  which  she 
acquitted  herself,  adding  to  the  charm  which 
the  intrinsic  attractions  of  the  singing  and  the 
singer  won  in  their  eyes. 

Aline  had  indeed  done  wonderfully  well  for 
herself — had  speedily  and  effectually  gained  as 
favourable  a  footing  as  could  have  been  de- 
sired by  the  most  ambitious,  in  the  society  into 
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which,  under  such  critical  circumstances,  she 
had  been  drawn. 

She  felt  this,  and  the  conviction  added  spirit 
and  animation  to  her  demeanour. 

Lord  Mervyn  gazed  on  her,  as  thus — the  fair 
centre  of  attraction— she  sat  before  him,  and 
repining,  envious  feelings  rankled  in  his  heart — 
feelings,  which  the  spoilt  son  of  fortune  made 
no  effort  to  control  —  though  fruitless  —  cri- 
minal !  they  must  now  indeed  prove. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


"  One  thing  is  wanting,  one  bright  thing  of  earth, 
To  fill  the  cup  of  life  unto  the  brim, 
The  measure  and  completion  of  my  mirth, 
For  lack  of  which  days  tarnish  and  grow  dim." 

Faber. 
'*  You  pine  amidst  your  halls  and  towers, 

«  »  *  ♦ 

In  glowing  health,  with  boundless  wealth 
But  sickening  of  a  vague  disease, 
You  know  80  ill  to  deal  with  time^ 
You  need  must  play  such  pranks  as  these  !" 

Tennyson. 

Lord  Mervyn  dispersed  his  guests  for  the 
night,  and  sought  his  own  apartments,  but  not 
to  retire  to  bed.  He  felt  too  restless  and  fretful 
in  spirit,  and  when  all  was  quiet,  and  he 
deemed  he  should  be  undisturbed,  he  issued 
forth  once   more,  and  as   was  not  his  unusual 
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custom^  proceeded  to  pace  the  long  gallery,  in 
which  his  private  rooms  were  situated,  and 
which  also  looked  down  into  the  spacious  hall. 

It  also  formed  the  passage  between  the  two 
wings  of  the  mansion,  in  which  the  other  prin- 
cipal sleeping  chambers  stood. 

This  gallery  was  hung  and  ornamented  within 
with  the  choicest  treasures  of  art  in  painting 
and  statuary,  whilst  without,  the  daylight  would 
have  given  to  view,  through  two  lofty  windows, 
at  either  end.  a  wide  domain  of  matchless,  na- 
tural beauty.  It  was  a  commanding  spot,  fully 
testifying  the  fair  ground,  in  which  his  lines  had 
been  cast  —  one  in  which  the  Lord  of  all  those 
possessions  might  well  have  chosen,  to  con- 
template by  day  and  muse  by  night  upon, 
the  goodly  heritage  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot. 
But  not  so  Lord  Mervyn  at  this  present  hour. 

For  what  were  the  flocks  and  herds  innu- 
merable, to  the  exceeding  rich  man  coveting 
the  one  yet  unpossessed  ewe  lamb  ?  And  what 
10    the   young    Lord  — all  the  riches    fate    had 
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poured  unasked  into  his  cup  of  life, — when 
that  single  pearl  he  had  marked  for  his  own, 
was  wanting  therein. 

As  Lord  Mervyn  paced  slowly  along,  deem- 
ing himself  as  usual  at  that  hour  free  from  dis- 
turbance, he  felt  far  from  pleased  on  finding 
from  the  sound  of  the  opening  of  one  of  the 
doors  at  the  extremity  of  the  gallery,  that  he 
had  been  too  secure  in  this  supposition. 

But  an  intruder  in  so  fair  a  shape,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  chase  annoyance  from 
the  most  churlish  heart. 

A  spirit,  light  as  air,  it  seemed  at  first,  that 
he  beheld  flitting  swiftly  along  the  corridor, 
towards  him — the  spirit  of  the  Castle,  doubtless, 
in  the  white  dress  and  streaming  hair,  which 
some  old  picture  in  his  collection  represented, 
and  tradition  described  as  the  guardian  angel 
of  the  mansion — but 

"  He  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 
A  spirit,  yet  a  woman  too." 

the  blushing  and  startled  Ada  ! 
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Mervyn  stepped  forward,  and  arrested  her  in 
her  unconscious,  heedless  course,  and  covered 
with  confusion,  at  the  unwelcome  and  unlocked 
for  encounter,  the  young  girl  stood  before  him. 

*'  I  have  been  to  Aline" s  room  !"  she  said,  in 
explanation  of  this  strange  and  untimely  ap- 
pearance. 

"  And  you  see,"  she  continued,  laughingly  en- 
deavouring to  wind  into  some  order,  the  beau- 
tifully long  hair,  which  in  luxuriant  braids  and 
tresses,  fell  around  her,  and  to  w  hich  she  ob  - 
served  his  eye  admiringly  wander,  "  you  see 
she  has  been  pulling  down  my  hair,  and  1  did 
not  expect  to  meet  any  one  on  my  way  back." 

*•  Well !  it  is  very  beautiful  Ada,'^  said  Lord 
Mervyn,  gazing  on  the  lovely  girl ;  "  I  did  not 
expect  to  see  any  thing  so  beautiful  again  to- 
night -—  you  have  indeed  come  like  an  angel 
across  my  path,  to  chase  a«ay  my  gloomy 
darkness." 

Again  she  gently  laughed,  but  said  she  muLt 
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go  ;  and  would  again  have  quickly  passed  on, 
but  he  took  her  hand  to  detain  her. 

"  One  moment  more,  Ada — I  cannot  bear 
that  you  should  leave  me— let  me  see,  I  had 
something  I  wished  to  say  to  you.'^ 

Ada  paused. 

''  If  it  is  anything  very  particular,  Lord 
Mervyn,  tell  it  to  me,  quickly,  if  you  please, 
for  really,  I  must  not  stay  now.  It  is  so  late,  and 
my  maid  is  waiting.  I  only  went  to  see  Aline 
for  a  few  minutes,  but  could  not  resist  stay- 
ing longer  than  I  had  intended  ;  for"  she  added 
sadly,  **  I  am  so  sure  I  shall  have  to  go  home  to  • 
morrow,  and  it  may  be  so  very  long  before  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  being  again  together.'' 

"  Home,  to-morrow,  Ada?''  exclaimed  Lord 
Mervyn,  "  why  should  you  ?' 

"  Because  my  aunt  sends  an  express  to  Mer- 
riford,  early  to-morrow  morning,  to  inform 
Mamma  no  doubt,  of  AHne  and  her  husband 
being  here,  and  I  am  sure  Mamma,  under  these 
circumstances,  will  not  allow  me  to  stay." 
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"  Confound  their  officiousness  I  But  Ada, 
you  shall  stay — I  cannot  part  with  you,'^  said 
Lord  Mervyn,  warmly. 

''  With  me  ?'^  she  repeated,  too  tremblingly 
to  conceal,  in  her  tone  and  beaming  glance,  the 
inward  delight,  with  which  these  words  thrilled 
her  loving  breast. 

**  Yes,  with  you,  Ada — I  cannot  part  with  2/ou 
so  soon." 

The  two  last  words  were  added  on  to  the 
rest,  with  a  slight,  scarcely  perceptible  pause, 
and  change  of  tone,  in  which  indeed,  could 
hardly  be  discovered  less  warmth — but  yet  did 
in  some  manner  strike  not  so  pleasantly  as  the 
first,  on  Ada's  beating  heart. 

"Ah!"  he  continued,  looking  on  her  ear- 
nestly, "  if  it  depended  only  on  my  wishes— if 
it  were  only  possible —I  would  never  part  with 
you  at  all.  I  mean,  I  would  wish  you  to  be  my 
wife,  sweet  Ada  !  the  mistress  of  my  home,  to 
which  you    might   invite,   and   there  enjoy  at 
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your  pleasure,  the  society  of  those  you  loved 
best/' 

Ada  lifted  her  wide,  blue  eyes,  quickly  and 
keenly  to  his  face ;  but  they  sank  abashed 
beneath  Mervyn's  earnest  searching  gaze. 

"  Would  you  accept  me,  Ada?"  he  continued. 

She  hesitated,  and  hung  her  head.  Woman's 
pride  and  dignity  were  working  within  her — 
but  truth  prevailed,  and  she  murmured, 

"  You  know  I  would,  Lord  Mervyn — but 
you  speak  as  if  it  were  not  possible,  why  there- 
fore talk  of  it  at  all? — why  ask  such  a  fruitless 
question  ?  It  is  cruel  towards  me.  Lord  Mer- 
vyn, and  it  is  very  wrong — indeed,  indeed,  I 
must  go  now — it  is  not  right,  that  I  should  stay 
any  longer  here." 

There  was  dignity  and  self  respect,  in  the 
young  girl's  demeanour,  as  she  drew  back  her 
slender  form,  and  strove  to  disengage  her  hand  ; 
but  there  was  that  in  her  tone,  and  in  the 
whole  expression  of  her  now  pale  countenance, 
which  should  have  still  more  effectually  recalled 
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Lord  Mervyn  from  the  course  of  conduct  he 
had  commenced  towards  that  innocent  behig  ; 
conduct  we  would  hope,  originating  more  from 
the  reckless  impulse  of  his  temper  and  mood, 
that  night,  than  from  cold  blooded  villainy. 

But  the  springs  and  sources  of  action,  in  a 
man's  perverted  breast,  is  a  maze  so  hard  to 
unravel,  that  I  can  hardly  attempt  to  describe 
rightly  those  impulses  which  moved  Lord 
Mervyn,  in  the  present  instance.  There  he 
most  certainly  saw,  more  clearly  revealed  than 
he  had  ever  done  before,  the  love  he  had  excited 
in  her  innocent  breast. 

And  alas  !  we  know  there  are  many  in  the 
world,  who 

'■  Can  hear  to  call 

Young  flowers  into  beauty,  and  then  crush  them.'' 

True  the  admiration  — nay,  a  degree  of  fond- 
ness, with  which,  the  lovely  and  engaging  girl 
had  for  some  time  inspired  Lord  Mervyn,  and 
the  impulse  now  called  forth  by  her  unex- 
pected and  beautiful   appearance,   might  have 
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led  him  further  than  he  had  intended  ;  but 
that  impulse  over,  when  he  felt  that  it  was  not 
Aline,  whose  hand  trembled  in  his — not  Ahne's 
heart  that  he  had  won,  and  had  it  in  his  power 
to  make  his  own  for  ever — his  feelings  turned 
speedily  against  any  such  rash  step,  as  the  com- 
promising of  liimself  irrevocably.  Why  did 
he  not  pause  ? 

Was  there  something  gratifying  to  his  cruel 
love  of  power,  his  cold  vanity,  in  the  idea  of 
having  that  beautiful  girl  under  his  dominion  ; 
and  after  all,  w  ould  it  not  be  but  a  satisfactory 
retort  for  the  wrongs  he  deemed  himself  to 
have  suffered  through  her  sister.  No,  he  would 
not  lose  her  quite.  He  would  make  her  an  in- 
terest—an excitement  and  under  current  to  his 
disappointed  existence — and  perhaps  after  all, 
it  w  ould  suit  him  some  day  to  marry  her  — 
though  that  must  be  optional — an  after  thought 
— so  he  proceeded, 

"  Ada  !  you  must  understand  me  better  first. 
1  cannot  allow  you  to  go  to   rest  with  that  im- 
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pression — particularly  as  we  may  have  no  op- 
portunity to-morrow  for  private  conversation, 
I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible — come  !" 

And  he  drew  her  to  the  side  of  the  gallery, 
over  the  balustrade  of  which  they  leant  to- 
gether. 

"  Come  and  listen  to  me.  Reasons  which  it 
is  not  in  my  power  to  explain,  make  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  marry,  at  least  foi:  a  period  of 
time  most  uncertain — nay,  the  bare  knowledge 
of  my  having  formed  any  idea  of  the  kind, 
from  peculiar  circumstances,  would  materially 
affect  my  interests.  She  therefore  who  consents 
to  become  my  wife,  Ada,  must  consent  not  only 
to  wait,  but  also  to  keep  that  engagement  secret 
in  her  own  breast,  for  an  indefinite  period — a 
year ! — two  ye.^rs  perhaps.  That  would  be  a 
hard  trial  of  love,  would  it  not,  Ada  ?  Could  I 
then  have  the  boldness  to  ask  it  from  you  ?'' 

'*  Ayid  he  waited  for  Rachel  seven  years,  and  it 
seemed  but  a  few  days  for  the  love  he  bore  her  .'" 
— these  were  the  words,  which,  from  the  smile 
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that  lit  up  the  young  girl's  countenance,  might 
have  seemed  to  flash  upon  her  imagination.^  ] 

But  she  only  murmured, 

*'  Oh,  no  !  I  could  wait  twice  that  time,  if  so 
required.  I,  who  never  till  to  night,  Lord  Mer- 
vyn,  dared  to  think  that  you  really  loved 
me  at  all !  and  if  my  parents  will  but  con- 
sent   " 

''  Ah,  you  forget,  Ada !"  interrupted  Lord 
Mervyn,  "their  consent  must  not  be  asked  — 
it  must  be  a  secret  between  you  and  me — this 
you  must  promise,  or  alas  I  sweet  Ada,  we 
must  resign  all  thoughts  of  one  another." 

A  perplexed  and  distressed  expression  over- 
spread her  countenance. 

"  Lord  Mervyn,  would  it  be  right,''  she  said, 
"  to  enter  upon  such  an  engagement — to  keep 
it  from  mamma?— and  such  a  great,  great 
secret  !"  she  added,  with  a  faint  smile  pressing 
her  hand  against  her  bosom,  "  how  should  I 
ever  be  able  to  retain  it  in  mv  heart?" 
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*'  Are  you  so  weak,  Ada?"  Mervyn  returned 
with  a  tinge  of  bitter  contempt  in  his  tone,  and 
gesture.  "  Is  your  love  so  weak?  Ah  !  I  told 
you  it  would  be  a  hard  trial  of  your  love,  and 
see  how  soon  it  shrinks  even  from  tiie  thoughts 
of  the  ordeal.'' 

"  Oh  no,  indeed,  indeed,  Lord  Mervyn,  say 
not  so  !"  she  tearfully  faltered  ;  "  no,  if  you  do 
not  think  it  wrong — and  you  would  not,  I  am 
sure,  ask  me  to  make  you  any  improper  pro- 
mise— I  will ''    And  she  turned  away   her 

head,  but  placed  her  hand  with  confiding  in 
nocence  in  his — "  I  will  promise.'' 

Did  not  that  confiding  innocence  touch  Lord 
Mervyn's  heart?  In  some  sort  perhaps  it  did. 
for  having  pressed  her  hand,  as  if  gratefully  to 
his  lips,  he  was  silent  in  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  said  in  a  more  genuinely  earnest 
tone : 

"  But  I  must  not  allow  you  to  promise 
rashly,  dearest  Ada,  ere  you  have  thoroughly 
weighed   all  that  this   engagement   may  entail 
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upon  you — one  point  in  particular.  Others 
may,  nay,  must  love  you,  and  endeavour  to  win 
your  love — your  parents  may  approve  the  suit 
— you  may  be  pressed— importuned.  How  will 
you  resist  the  obligation  of  becoming  faithless 
to  me  in  one  way  or  other — either  by  betraying 
my  secret,  or  consenting  to  become  another's  }' 

"Oh  t/iat,  never,  never!''  interrupted  Ada, 
fondly,  '^and  your  secret,  I  never  will  be  so 
base  as  to  betray,  and  surely,  surely,''  she 
added,  timidly  regarding  him,  *'  you  would,  if 
it  came  to  such  a  pass,  assist  me  in  my  ex- 
tremity." 

Lord  Mervyn  shook  his  head. 

*'  Till  a  certain  period,  as  I  told  you  dearest 
Ada,  that  is  impossible — without  much  mischief 
being  the  consequence — besides  I  might  be  far 
off  at  the  time  ;  I  shall  have  to  be  a  great  deal 
abroad  for  the  next  year  or  so.'' 

"  Then  —  then  !"  said  Ada,  Ufting  her  pale 
young  face  to  his — with  a  deep  heaved  sigh 
which  spoke  no  light  estimate   of  the   trial  im- 
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posed  upon  her — ^'  I  must  be  firm — my  love 
must  be  my  strength." 

There  was  deep  devotedness  expressed  in  her 
tone  and  countenance,  against  which  (though 
feehng  himself,  as  he  could  not  but  do,  an  un- 
worthy recipient)  Lord  Mervyn  was  not  proof. 

He  pressed  the  fair  young  creature  to  his 
heart  with  an  impulse  of  genuine  affection,  and 
swore  eternal  fidelity. 

The  striking  of  a  neighbouring  clock  now 
startled  them  both,  and  he,  of  his  oun  accord 
led  her  tenderly  to  the  extremity  of  the  gallery 
— opened  for  her  the  door,  and  finally  bade  her 
good  night. 

Ada  glided  to  her  room,  found  her  tired  maid 
dozing  in  a  chair,  and  having  apologized  for  her 
long  absence  with  a  conscious  confusion,  which 
the  woman  was  however  too  drowsy  to  ob- 
serve— 

"  Her  graceful  limbs  she  did  undress 
And  lay  down  in  her  loveliness," 

but    ^^ith    the    feeling    of    a    strange    restless 
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bewilderment,  which  effectually  banished  sleep 
from  her  eyelids  till  morning's  dawn. 

And  Lord  Mervyn — did  he  feel  more  inclined 
for  sleep,  after  having  thus  exhausted  his  irri- 
tated feeling  by  the  little  interlude  in  which  he 
had  engaged? 

No  doubt  he  did,  and  awoke  in  the  morning 
with  no  great  weight  of  responsibility  on  his 
heart — though  that  which  was  to  form  hence- 
forth the  '*  whole  existence,"  of  the  youthful 
Ada,  was  to  be  of  his  life  but  "  a  thing  apart" — 
a  flower  cast  upon  the  stream  of  his  career  to 
be  drifted  as  the  capricious  current  of  chance  or 
circumstance  might  direct. 
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CHAPTER,  X. 


"  To-morrow  for  severer  thought,  but  now 
To  breakfast,  and  keep  festival  to-day." 

Crowe. 


The  Angelos  and  most  of  the  other  guests 
were  already  assembled  in  the  breakfast  room 
when  their  host  joined  the  party  the  next 
morning. 

Scarcely  had  he  seated  himself,  when  Ada 
glided  in  alone  ;— her  aunts  having  preceded 
her. 

''  The  late  Miss  Seyton  !"  playfully  exclaimed 
Lady  Mountjoy,  "  why  what  can  have  made  both 
you,  and  his  lordship  so  late  this  morning  ?'' 

Ada,  without  raising  her  eyes,  smiled  nervously. 
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and  availed  herself  of  the  place  wh'ch  with  at- 
tentive alacrity,  Mr.  Malcolm  rose  to  offer  her 
by  his  side. 

He  was  a  handsome  young  man,  rich  and 
well  born. 

When  the  deep  blush  caused  by  the  confusion" 
of  her  entrance  had  subsided,  one  of  her  aunts 
remarked,  that  **  Ada  looked  very  pale  to-day. '^ 

Lord  Mervyn,  who  had  merely  chimed  in 
with  the  general  "  good  morning!"  which  had 
hailed  her  appearance,  lifted  up  his  eyes  at  this 
observation,  and  directed  a  keen  though  quiet 
glance  towards  Miss  Seyton,  who  was  engaged 
at  that  moment  in  helping  herself  from  the 
sugar  basin,  handed  to  her  by  Mr.  Malcolm; 
who,  while  gazing  on  th&  small  hand  which 
tremblingly  performed  the  office,  smilingly  re- 
marked,— 

"  No  !  indeed  Miss  Seyton,  you  are  evidently 
not  in  force  this  morning." 

"  Do  not  think  that  we  have  been  losing  our 
time  whilst  waiting  for  your  lordship  this  morn- 
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ing,"  exclaimed  Lady  Mountjoy,  '*'  we  have  done 
a  great  deal  I  assure  you  —  even  planned  an 
Opera  in  addition  to  the  entertainment  we  have 
all  so  kindly  provided  for  your  Saturday  party." 

"  An  Opera  !''  repeated  Lord  Mervyn  quickly, 
with  some  sign  of  interest,  and  glancing  in- 
stinctively at  the  Angelos. 

But  with  an  ironical  smile  he  immediately 
added — 

*'  With  all  my  heart,  so  ihat  you  don't  ask 
me  to  take  a  part.'^ 

"  How  can  you  say  so  ?'  her  ladyship  rejoined 
in  the  same  tone,  '^  why,  we  have  set  apart  the 
first  bass,  for  your  appropriation.  But  seri- 
ously,'^ she  continued,  *^  will  it  not  be  dehght- 
fuH — Signor  Angelo  has  kindly  consented  to 
lend  us  his  invaluable  services.'' 

'Or  rather  my  wife  has  offered  hers,  your 
ladyship  should  say,"  parenthesised  Angelo, 
with  an  arch  smile. 

Aline  blushed  and  laughed. 

"  So  with  Sir  Michael  for  a  manager/'  Lady 
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Mountjoy  persisted,  ''  you  have  only  to  allow 
us  your  carpenter,  and  time,  these  two  next  days 
for  rehearsals,  and  I  think,  to  say  nothing  of  our 
charades  and  tableaux,  which  will  now  come  in 
only  as  stop  gaps,  we  may  promise  you  a  treat 
which  will  be  pretty  sure  to  astonish  the  weak 
minds  of  your  Welsh  neighbours,  and  cause 
them  like  Saints  Cecilea  to  cast  their  harps 
to  the  ground  in  disgust. 

*'  With  all  my  heart !''  said  Lord  Mervyn 
carelessly,  ^'  do  what  you  please. — I  give  you  a 
carte  blanche  on  my  carpenter  and  your  time — 
except  to  night,''  he  continued  with  a  slight 
assumption  of  command  in  his  tone,  "  to-night 
we  dance — do  we  not  Ada  ?" 

This  sudden  and  pointed  reference  to  her 
coincidence  in  the  plan,  slight  as  was  the  occa- 
sion, thrilled  through  Ada's  heart,  and  called 
forth  a  bright  glow  as  she  lifted  up  her  eyes  to 
answer  by  a  smile. 

It  was  the  first  time  since  her  entrance  into 
the  breakfast  room,  that  her  eyes  had  met  his, 
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and  she  felt  more  assured,  if  not  happier   after- 
wards. 

The  events  of  the  preceding  night  had  been 
to  her  waking  senses  but  as  a  bewildering 
dream.  That  glance  brought  the  surer  con- 
sciousness of  their  reality. 

''  Very  well,  grand  Turk  !''  continued  Lady 
Mountjoy,  laughing,  and  mimicking  his  lord- 
ship's tone  of  authority — **  to  night  we  dance  ! 
— Remember  that.  Miss  Seyton— you  and  his 
lordship  show  off  to  night  your  Terpsichorean 
abilities;  we  on  our  part  promising  to  assist  you, 
— which  is  more  than  you  have  done  for  vs — 
and  we,  with  your  permission,  wdll  shine  in  our 
line/'  glancing  at  Aline,  "  on  Saturday." 

"  It's  really  a  shame  you  will  not  enlist  in 
our  company,"  drawled  Mr.  Bouverie,  "  who 
was  destined  to  form  one  of  the  principal  ex- 
hibitors— '^  you  would  prove  such  an  efiectual 
feature  in  our  tableaux  — why  will  you  not?" 

'*  Mamma  does  not  approve  of  it  I  beheve,'' 
Ada  gently  answered,  '^and  I  do  not  think," 
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she  continued  with  a  smile^  *'  that  you  would 
find  me  a  very  good  actress." 

"  But  just  in  one  tableau,^^  pleaded  Mr. 
Bouverie.  Ada  shook  her  head,  but  feeling  as 
she  did,  the  great  chance  of  her  not  being  pre- 
sent at  all  on  the  occasion,  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  continue  the  subject,  but  turned 
carelessly  away  to  listen  to  what  Mr.  Malcolm 
had  begun  to  say  in  a  low  voice  on  her  other 
side,  and  which  proved  to  be  to  a  very  con- 
trary etFect.  For  he  expressed  his  approbation 
that  she  was  destined  to  be  but  a  looker  on 
like  himself— and  his  opinion,  that  display  of 
the  kind  was  all  very  well  for  married  women, 
if  their  husbands  did  not  mind  it,''  but  far  from 
desirable  for  young  ladies. 

And  to  all  this,  spoken  in  a  tone  of  deep 
quiet  interest,  Ada  could  but  answer  with  an- 
other smile  almost  as  faint  as  before. 

HoW'  little  interest  had  she  now  in  the  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  any  save  one  ! 

In  contrast  to  her  sister's  pale  and  anxious 
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countenance,  Aline  appeared  particularly  bright 
and  animated  that  morning. 

She  evidently  entered  with  much  zest  into 
the  new  started  idea  of  the  opera.  It  had  been 
indeed  her  own  proposition. 

The  fact  was,  Lady  Mountjoy  had,  as  she 
said,  been  humbly  soliciting  the  aid  of  Angelo 
and  Aline  in  forwarding  the  interests  of  the 
theatrical  entertainments,  which  in  the  shape  ot 
tableaux  and  charades,  a  party  of  Lord  Mer- 
vyn's  guests,  with  herself  at  their  head,  had, 
with  the  toleration  rather  than  connivance  of 
their  host,  been  amusing  themselves  with  get- 
ting up,  under  the  pretence  of  amusing  the 
omnium  gatherum  of  country  neighbours,  with 
which  Lord  Mervyn  intended  to  iinish  off  his 
week  s  festivities. 

Sir  Michael,  who  was  standing  by,  immedi- 
ately scouted  the  idea  of  Angelo's  exalted 
talents  being  debased  by  uniting  itself  to  the 
absurdity  of  charades  and  tableaux^  and  sug- 
gested that  he  might  at  least  treat  them  to 
some   scene  from    an  ope**a;  in    which    Madam 
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Angelo  might  join.     Upon   which,  Aline    had 
half  jestingly  exclaimed — 

"  Oh  yes,  I  am  quite  ready  to  sing  the  Som- 
nambula  through  —  Carlo  will  tell  you  Sir 
Michael  how  I  have  always  longed  to  shew  off 
my  talents  in  Amina  !"' 

"  Ah,  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  tell  Sir 
Michael  that  my  Aline  is  a  vano  piccola,''  the 
husband  playfully  returned. 

But  Lady  Mountjoy  had  eagerly  caught  at 
Aline's  suggestion. 

''  The  Somnambula  !  how  delightful !  Signer 
Angelo,  does  your  wife  really  act  the  part? 
sing  it  I  have  little  doubt  she  can." 

"  Now  Carlo,  do  not  look  so  satirical,"  AHne 
exclaimed,  "  you  know,  if  I  am  vain,  it  is  you 
that  have  made  me  so,  for  when  we  have  sung 
the  opera  together,  how  often  have  you  told  me 
that  I  acted  the  Somnambula  to  perfection  !'* 

Angelo  smiled,  but  did  not  deny  this  as- 
sertion, and  Lady  Mountjoy  again  returned  to 
the    attack,     supplicating    Signer   Angelo     to 
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second  the  charming  offer  by  consenting  to 
rrange  the  performance  of  some  scenes  in  that 
piece.  There  were  one  or  two  other  voices  of 
the  party  which  might  be  brought  in  to  assist 
if  required,  and  all  facility  as  to  scenery  might 
be  afforded  them,  as  there  was  a  regular  theatre 
in  the  house,  to  which  she  would  show  them 
afterwards. 

Sir  Michael,  all  animation  at  the  operatic 
idea,  immediately  gave  his  oj)inion  in  its  favour 
— graciously  oflfering  his  assistance  in  the  di- 
recting line,  and  Angelo  could  only  smilingly 
say,  he  was  at  their  service,  and  ready  to  exert 
himself  as  was  solicited. 

And  thus  Lady  Mountjoy  had  been  enabled  to 
report  the  plan  to  Lord  Mervyn,  as  we  have 
already  heard. 

That  portion  of  the  day  devoted  to  shooting 
l)y  the  sportsmen  of  the  party  was  therefore 
industriously  appropriated  by  the  rest  of  the 
company  to  the  furtherance   of  the  important 
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This  consequent  monopoly  of  Aline  grieved 
Ada — especially  prognosticating  as  she  did  that 
she  might  not  be  permitted  to  profit  by  its 
fruits — a  prognostication  too  truly  verified,  for 
late  that  afternoon  the  Seyton  carriage  arrived, 
with  an  order  to  convey  Miss  Seyton  and  her 
attendant  back  to  Merriford  early  the  following 
morning. 

Lady  Adelaide  had  been  too  weak  to  write, 
but  had  sent  an  express  that  so  it  should  be. 

The  Ladies  Marchmont  looked  conscious 
when  the  message  was  delivered,  and  expressed 
regret  at  their  niece's  disappointment. 

But  Ada  bore  it  with  equanimity.  She  had 
been  prepared  for  the  summons  ;  besides  circum- 
stances which  before  might  have  seemed  of  high 
importance,  now  appeared  to  her  by  compa- 
rison light  and  trifling. 

A  gloom  came  over  Aline's  spirit  when  she 
heard  of  the  occurrence.  It  checked  for  a 
while  the   elated  excitement  which  the  success, 
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beyond  all  hope,  with  which  her  critical  visit 
was  crowned,  had  elevated  her  heart. 

The  sense  of  hurt,  and  mortified  feeUng  \vhich 
this  marked  manifestation  of  hostile  sentiments 
on  Lady  Adelaide's  part  excited,  mingled  un- 
pleasantly with  the  gratified  vanity  stirred  up 
within  her  woman's  breast  by  the  flattering 
position  she  had  so  speedily  acquired  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  party  present. 

She  would  not  however  humble  herself  by 
confessing  in  words  her  consciousness  of  the 
cause  of  this  sudden  recall,  and  Ada  of  course 
alluded  not  to  her  conviction  of  the  same — but 
both  looked  sorrowful  and  pained. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


"  flope  is  a  lover's  staff;   walk  hence  with  that, 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts." 

•*  He  loves  and  he  rides  away  !" 

Old  Song. 


When  Lord  Mervyn  returned  home  and  heard 
of  the  decree,  he  expressed  much  angry  annoy- 
ance— declaring  the  summons  to  be  some  absurd 
whim  of  Lady  Adelaide's,  and  that  he  would 
not  allow  Ada  to  go  ;  but  when  she  resisted 
this  infraction  of  her  mother's  orders  as  impos- 
sible, he  yielded  the  point,  only  murmuring  in 
a  low  significant  tone  in  her  ear — 
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"Well  never  mind,  we  have  our  revenue  — 
have  we  not  Ada?'' 

She  looked  up  enquiringly.  She  could  not 
be  sure  of  uhat  these  words  were  intended  to 
imply,  but  felt,  they  must  bear  some  reference 
to  the  strange  contract  into  which,  on  the  pre- 
ceding night,  she  had  been  drawn ;  and  an 
unpleasant  idea  entered  her  mind,  that  the  re- 
venge of  which  he  spoke  could  only  be  the  con- 
cealment from  her  mother,  the  promise  of  which 
he  had  extorted,  and  it  distressed  her  much. 

For  Ada  was  a  dutiful  and  affectionate 
child — deceit  of  any  kind  a  property  totally 
foreign   to   her  ingenuous  nature.     How  would 

she   then    bear  the  weight  which   love (oh, 

how  many  follies  are  committed  in  thy  name  !) 
had  led  her  to  admit  upon  her  young  heart  ? 

And  for  much  had  he  to  answer  who  placed 
it  there ! 

Better  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his 
head  than  thus  offend  one  such  little  one  I 

"You  have  not  forgotten  what  passed  be- 
tween us  last  night,^'  Lord  Mervyn  took   occa- 
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sion  to  whisper  as  he  led  her  from  the  dance 
into  the  conservatory  that  evening. 

"  Oh  no  !"  she  faltered,  "  but  yet  1  do  al- 
most need  to  be  reassured,  that  it  was  indeed  a 
reality,  and  not  all  a  dream." 

"  Any  thing  but  a  dream  to  me,  Ada.  And 
you — I  trust — you  wish  not  what  then  passed 
to  take  so  unsubstantial  a  character." 

'*  Oh  no,  Lord  Mervyn,  all  that  I  would 
wish  a  dream  in  the  transaction,  is  the  conceal- 
ment from  my  father  and  mother,  in  which  it 
involves  me.  Nay  !  do  not  think  that  I  wi  h 
to  recall  my  promise  now  !"  she  continued,  see- 
ing an  impatient  frown  rising  on  Lord  Mer- 
vyn's  brow — "  I  am  not  so  weak  and  wavering, 
but  you  will,  I  am  sure,  set  me  free  from  the 
restraint  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  Ada  !  that  will  of 
course  be  my  most  anxious  object  —  in  the 
meantime,  this  exercise  of  your  fortitude  and 
discretion,  will  but  strengthen  your  mind  and 
character — as  for   the  concealment    disturbing 
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your  conscience,  I  see  no  reason  that  it  should 
do  so,  considering  that  its  object  is  one  which  I 
dare  to  suppose  neither  your  father  or  mother 
would  pretend  to  consider  objectionable ;  see- 
ing that  it  was  once,  as  you  may  perhaps  have 
heard,  their  most  earnest  desire  that  your  sister 
AHne  should  have  become  my  wife." 

Ada  had  not  heard  this,  but  she  tried  to 
make  the  last  suggestion  of  Lord  Mervyn's  a 
reconciling  point  with  her  conscience,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  to  enjoy  to  the 
utmost  that  pleasure  of  which  she  was  so  soon 
to  be  deprived — the  society  of  her  secret  and 
devoted  lover !  —as  well  as  the  happy  convic- 
tion, that  if  not  the  sole  object  of  his  out- 
ward attentions,  she  at  least  occupied  all  his 
inward  thoughts. 

He  danced  with  her  more  than  any  other  of 
the  party,  and  she,  who  so  excelled  and  de- 
lighted in  the  pastime,  stro\e  to  enter  with 
her  usual  delight  into  its  spirit.  But  whilst  she 
flew  round,  agile  and  graceful  as  a  sylph,  to  all 
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observers — it  almost  frightened  her  to  feel  the 
ominous  weight  upon  her  heart,  when  it  should 
have  been,  she  argued,  so  light,  so  gay,  so 
triumphantly  happy. 

She  paid  no  second  nightly  visit  to  her  sister's 
room,  the  late  hour  at  which  the  dance  broke 
up  forming  a  sufficient  excuse.  That  of  the 
preceding  night  had  been  paid  unknown  to  her 
aunts — she  had  not  wished  to  deceive  them,  but 
did  not  feel  sufficiently  their  right  of  authority 
over  her  actions  to  seek  for  their  reluctant  con- 
sent; though  had  her  mother  been  in  their 
place  she  would  not  have  ventured  thus  to  act. 

A  deceit  therefore  it  might,  alas !  in  some 
degree  be  termed. 

"  And  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave. 
When  first  we  venture  to  deceive." 

Poor  Ada,  as  bitterly  perhaps  as  it  ever  was 
the  fate  of  mortal,  was  destined  to  prove  her 
experience  of  the  truth  of  these  words  ! 

The  sisters  on  the  following  morning  bade 
each  other  a  peculiarly  sad  and  tender  farewell. 
It  seemed  almost  as  though  they  felt  their  fates 
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^ve^e  in  some  peculiar  manner  linked  together — 
that  they  were  both  subservient  to  some 
common  source  of  evil. 

Ada  drove  away  from  the  door  of  the  hall  at 
which  she  had  taken  leave  of  Lord  Mervyn, 
with  a  trembling  lip  and  liquid  eye.  Ke  pressed 
her  hand  and  expressed  his  hope  of  seeing  her 
soon  again,  but  the  presence  of  others,  forbade 
more  particular  communication. 

It  was  Mr.  Malcolm  who  placed  her  in  the 
carriage,  and  his  few  words  and  air  of  quiet  un- 
pretending, yet  earnest  interest,  might  have 
spoken  much  to  her  heart,  could  it  but  have 
given  one  attentive  or  responsive  feeling  to 
their  meaning. 

But  Ada  drove  away,  straining  her  eyes  back 
upon  the  Castle  of  Mervyn,  with  no  thoughts 
for  any  whom  its  lofty  towers  o'ertopped,  save 
its  lordly  owner. 

Would,  that  as  they  diminished  in  the  distance, 
so  could  the  image  of  the  unworthy  object  of 
her  thoughts  have  faded  from  her  hearths  re- 
membrance !     But  no — it  is  the  curse   of  mis- 
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placed  affection,  that  the  absence  of  the  *^  be- 
loved one,"  but  exalts,  beautifies,  and  enthrones 
him  more  firmly  in  the  morbidly  enthralled 
imagination. 

Ada  had  therefore  returned  to  her  mother, 
and  Lady  Adelaide  received  her  child  with 
kind  consideration  for  her  disappointment, 
but  vented  with  no  disguise,  her  irritated  feel- 
ings against  Lord  Mervyn  and  the  Angelos, 
expressmg  with  deeper  cause  than  she  had 
any  idea  how  angry  she  was  with  herself  for 
having  allowed  her  daughter,  contrary  to  her 
principles  of  propriety,  to  go  out,  without  her — 
that  it  was  the  last  time  she  should  permit  such 
a  proceeding,  for  it  plainly  shewed  her  that  a 
mother's  vigilant  and  restraining  presence  is 
hardly  ever  to  be  dispensed  with,  without  dan- 
ger or  disadvantage. 

And  then,  in  further  illustration  of  her  of- 
fended sentiments,  had  the  letter  to  Mr.  Ander- 
son been  dictated  by  her  ladyship,  and  penned 
by  Ada,  who  was  then  dismissed  to  her  sisters, 
with   strict  orders   from  her  mother,  that  her 
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late  intercourse  with  the  Angelos,  should  not 
transpire  before  them. 

But  Ada  found  that  the  young  party  had 
just  gone  out  for  their  walk,  and  unsettled  in 
mind  and  averse  to  solitude,  she  stepped  into 
the  apartment  occupied  by  her  new-born  sister, 
whom  she  had  but  scarcely  seen. 

She  found  the  babe  attended  by  a  strange 
nurse,  in  the  place  of  the  one  who  usually 
waited  upon  Lady  Adelaide.  The  woman  was 
younger,  and  less  consequential  and  cross-look- 
ing than  her  predecessor.  She  willingly  com- 
mitted the  infant  to  Ada's  arms,  looking  on  the 
young  sister  nurse  with  kindly  interest,  and 
speaking  cheerfully,  and  sensibly,  with  none  of 
the  usual  "  Gamimh  "  cant  of  that  class. 

The  two  had  soon  become  great  friends,  and 
Ada  at  length  told  her  in  course  of  conversation, 
about  the  babies  she  had  seen  during  her  visit 
— one  in  particular,  a  lovely  toy  of  four  or  five 
months  old,  a  great  darling,  half  Italian,  but 
quite  fair,  like  its  mother. 
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"  Indeed  !"  interrupted  Mrs.  Forde,  *'  you 
don't  surely  mean  my  baby,  Miss  Seyton  !'' 

'*  Your  baby,  nurse  '?" 

"  Yes,  Miss  ;  I  mean  Madame  Angelo's — 
your  sister's  dear  baby,  who  I  nursed,"  replied 
Mrs.  Forde. 

Ada  expressed  great  surprise  and  interest, 
at  this  discovery,  and  Mrs.  Forde  made  many 
inquiries  concerning  her  nursling,  and  its  dear 
young  Mamma,  for  whom  she  had  conceived 
such  warm  attachment,  during  her  attendance 
upon  her. 

''  But,  Nurse,  have  you  ever  mentioned,'' 
enquired  Ada,  in  a  suppressed  tone,  and  with 
a  look  of  some  alarm,  *'  have  you  ever  spoken 
of  this  to  Mamma  ?  is  she  aware  of  your  having 
been  with  my  sister  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  Miss  !  I  mentioned  it  to  her  lady- 
ship, the  first  day  of  my  arrival." 

"  And  what for  I  suppose  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  all  concerning  poor  Aline ! — what 
did  she  say?'' 
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"  Nothing,  Miss  —her  ladyship  only  looked 
rather  surprised  and  offended — I  made  bold  to 
throw  in  a  few  words  of  praise,  of  the  dear, 
young  lady — and  how^  I  loved  her — but  her 
ladyship  took  no  notice,  looked  a  little  proud 
and  cold,  and  merely  told  me  I  might  go — and 
I  have  not  dared  to  speak  on  the  subject  since. 
— When  her  ladyship  is  a  little  stronger,  per- 
haps I  may  venture  again,  though  little  good 
my  speaking  may  do." 

"  Oh,  I  should  not  advise  you,  Nurse— if  you 
wish  to  keep  in  favour  with  Mamma.  I,  even 
I,  have  been  sent  for  from  Castle  Mervyn,  be- 
cause AHne  and  her  husband  were  there." 

'^  Dear  me!"  sighed  Mrs.  Forde,  *'that  is 
sad — what  a  grievous  thing  it  surely  is,  to  dis- 
please one's  parents  i — Castle  Mervyn,  did  you 
say  ?  ah,  I  remember,  Madame  Angelo  spoke 
of  Lord  Mervyn  sometimes,  and  he  paid  her  a 
visit  once,  T  recollect." 

"  Ah  !  I  dare  say,"  murmured  Ada,  bending 
low    her    head    over    the    infant,    ^*  he    is    so 
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kind  and  generous ;  he  would  never  forsake 
her." 

But  Lady  Adelaide's  bell  rang  at  this  instant 
and  interrupted  the  conversation  ;  it  vvas  nut, 
however,  the  last  held  between  Mrs.  Forde 
and  Ada.  They  became  great  friends,  and  it 
was  the  chief  beguilement,  during  the  next 
week  of  anxious  expectation,  which  the  young 
girl  spent — waiting  for  the  dispersion  of  the 
Castle  party,  and  the  promised  visit  from  her 
lover — to  sit  rocking  her  infant  sister  to  and 
fro  on  the  nurse's  chair,  her  long,  fair  ringlets 
flowing  over  the  babe,  whilst  she  listened  to 
Mrs.  Forde's  pleasant,  sensible  talk. 

But  at  length,  one  day  in  the  twilight,  at 
the  end  of  that  long  week,  when  she  gHded 
into  the  apartment,  and  as  usual  Mrs.  Forde 
committed  the  infant  to  the  fair,  young  crea- 
ture's arms,  the  good  woman  saw  that  her  eyes 
were  red  with  weeping.  Alas !  she  had  just 
taken  leave  of  Lord  Mervyn  at  the  door,  on 
his  way  from    Hereford,  where  in  a  great  hurry 
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— having  no  time  to  alight — he  had  sent  tor 
Miss  Seyton.  to  bid  her  adieu.  He  was  going 
abroad.  It  was  no  place  for  any  particular  con- 
versation to  pass  between  them,  and  as  we 
have  saidj  he  appeared  to  be  in  haste,  and 
could  but  press  her  hand,  and  hope  he  should 
see  her  again  before  the  winter  was  over. 

He  begged  his  most  respectful  remembrances 
to  her  lady  mother,  who  he  was,  he  said,  quite 
afraid  to  face — and  bent  still  lower  to  murmur 
in  her  ear,  '*  You  must  not  forget  me,  Ada  !" 

Once  more  he  pressed  her  hand — waved  his 
to  the  bevy  of  children  assembled  at  a  window — 
and  with  one  more  pmile,  and  one  more  glance 
at  the  pale  face  in  the  doorway — he  rode  fast 
away 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


•'  And  as  it  sometimes  chanceth,  from  the  might 
Of  joy  in  minds  that  can  no  farther  go, 
As  high  as  we  have  mounted  in  delight, 
In  our  dejection  do  we  sink  as  low. 
To  me  that  evening  did  it  happen  so  ; 
And  fears  and  fancies  thick  upon  me  came, 
Dim  Badness,  and  blind  thoughts,  I  knew  not,  nor 
could  name." 

WOKDSW^ORTH. 

T  HAVE  carried  my  readers  too  far  forward  ; 
we  must  again  retrograde  from  Merriford  to 
Castle  Mervyn,  where  I  left  my  own  heroine 
Aline,  but  first  take  a  look  at  our  friend  An- 
derson, whom  we  shall  still  find  at  Hereford, 
and  actually  proposing  a  visit  to  Castle  Mervyn, 
under  the  following  adventurous  auspices — 
Even  when  the  town  was  emptied  of  its  festival 
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company,  and  an  ample  clioice  of  fresh  quarters 
offered  him — he  hadfelt  no  inclination  to  change. 
The  inn  was  situated  in  an  old  and  interest- 
ing part  of  the  town  and  not  far  from  the  ca- 
thedral. His  rooms  were  clean  and  airy — his 
landlady  civil,  attentive,  and  comfortable  in 
her  way,  though  a  little  bit  of  a  gossip.  She 
had  thought  at  first  that  her  guest  must  be 
something  of  a  Jesuit,  for  he  was  for  ever 
going  to  the  cathedral  —  asked  odd  questions 
about  odd  things  unlike  any  body  else,  was 
fond  of  poking  about  the  town,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  strange  foreign  books  and  things 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  foreign  parts. 
But  she  soon  gave  up  the  unworthy  idea, 
seeing  that  he  was  far  too  pleasant  and  free 
spoken  a  gentleman  for  any  such  thing ;  and 
had  taken  too  great  a  fancy  to  her  favorite 
tabby  cat,  whom  he  would  sit  stroking  and 
caressing  with  one  hand  as  it  sat  purring  on 
his  table  whilst  he  wrote  or  read.  And  write 
he  did   a  great  deal,  though  he  grew  fidgetty 
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at  times,  and  walked  about  the  room  often, 
and  once  when  she  took  in  his  tea,  she  found 
him  standing  with  his  spectacles  on,  before  a 
picture  of  Castle  Mervyn  which  hung  on  the 
parlour  wall. 

The  good  woman  had  a  son  in  that  establish- 
ment, and  consequently  knowing  a  great  deal 
about  the  family  and  the  goings  on  there,  she 
urade  bold  to  try  and  amuse  her  tenant's  mind 
by  a  little  information  relative  to  the  object  of 
his  inspection. 

She  talked  about  the  grand  marriage  of  my 
Lord's  sister,  which  had  taken  place  there  the 
year  before,  and  a  great  deal  about  my  Lord 
himself — how  that  it  was  expected  he  would 
soon  be  marrying — that  some  said  he  had 
wanted  to  marry  one  of  the  Seyton  young 
ladies ;  but  whether  it  were  the  one  who  ran 
away  with  the  singer  or  the  one  now  at  the 
Castle,  she  would  not  be  certain. — 

Of  the  young  lady  who  had  ran  away  with 
the  singer,  Mr.  Anderson  had  already  received 
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a  veiy  full,  particular  and  rather  exaggerated 
account,  and  now,  concerning  the  party  assem- 
bled at  Castle  Mervyn,  she  had  much  to  say, 
seeing  on  that  head  her  listener  showed  no 
little  interest. 

On  Friday  evening,  in  particular,  at  tea  time^ 
the  landlady  told  her  guest  that  her  son  had  been 
with  her,  telling  her  about  the  grand  theatrical 
doings  that  were  to  take  place,  to  amuse  the 
company  on  the  morrow,  and  that  they  had 
actually  there  Signor  Angelo,  the  finest  singer 
in  the  world,  the  same  that  ran  away  with  Sir 
Alexander  Seyton's  daughter,  and  they  were 
going  to  have  a  regular  Opera,  with  Miss  Seyton 
that  was,  for  the  prima  donna. 

This  information  seemed  especially  to  arrest 
the  interest  of  her  guest.  He  walked  about  the 
room,  and  asked  so  many  questions  on  the 
subject,  and  especially  whether  her  son  had  the 
power  to  procure  admission  for  any  friend  or 
stranger  on  the  occasion,  that  at  last  Mrs. 
Bacon  said, — 
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^'  Why  Sir,  if  I  thought  you  had  a  mind  to 
see  the  sight,  he'd  manage  it  for  you,  I'll  be 
bound." 

Mr.  Anderson  smiled  and  shook  his  head, 
took  another  turn,  and  then  just  as  Mrs.  Bacon, 
having  stiiTed  the  fire,  seemed  about  to  depart, 
he  said  he  had  indeed  an  extraordinary  fancy  to 
see  the  sort  of  thing — it  was  ridiculous  perhaps, 
but  he  had  been  so  long  out  of  England  that 
every  thing  in  it  now  was  curious  and  interest- 
ing to  him. 

His  hostess  smoothing  down  her  apron  with 
an  air  of  importance,  and  nodding  her  head, 
significantly  said, — 

*'  Leave  it  to  me,  I'll  manage  it,  Sir  !"  and 
without  further  parley  left  the  room. 

She  little  deemed  that  one  line  from  the  hand 
of  her  eccentric  guest,  could  have  gained  him 
ingress  to  Castle  Mervyn,  without  any  managing 
on  her  part. 

She  certainly  liad  some  misjirivings  as  to  its 
being  somewhat  dishonourable  to   his   reverend 
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and  respectable  demeanour,  her  guest  being 
willing  to  avail  himself  of  her  interest  in  the 
quarter,  but  still  she  argued,  an  Italian  singer 
was  not  a  thing  to  be  heard  every  da>  for 
nothing,  and  then  the  gentleman  could  get  an 
insight  into  the  castle,  and  at  all  the  grand 
company,  which  would  be  something  to  com- 
pensate even  for  the  degradation  of  being 
slipped  in  amongst  his  inferiors,  behind  the 
great  folk. 

The  son  was  not  an  uninfluential  personage  in 
the  domestic  department  of  the  castle,  and  rea- 
dily promised  to  introduce  his  mother's  "strange 
gentleman"  amongst  a  few  of  the  servants' 
friends  who  were  to  be  allowed  admittance 
into  the  gallery,  if  Mr.  Anderson  would  call  at 
the  steward's  office  door,  the  following  evening 
at  an  early  hour,  and  ask  or  send  up  his  card  to 
Mr.  Bacon,  the  i>room  of  the  chambers  ;  to 
which,  her  parlour  boarder,  when  she  reported 
to  him  the  issue  of   her  conference  with  her 
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accommodating  son,  cheerfully  and  gratefully 
assented. 

The  proposed  adventure  was  one  not  unsuited 
to  my  friend's  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  and  with 
his  present  feelings  regarding  his  niece — feel- 
ings which  had  somehow  undergone  a  material 
change  since  the  certain  knowledge  of  her  fate 
had  been  acquired. 

His  interest  and  affection  had  in  no  way 
abated,  nay  rather  he  felt  he  was  now  involved 
in  a  special  responsibiUty  concerning  his  sister's 
child,  shut  out,  as  she  was,  from  her  father's 
house,  and  joined  unto  strangers,  and  that  it 
now  behoved  him  the  more  to  watch  over  her, 
as  his  especial  own — to  be  the  guardian  spirit  of 
her  soul  and  body's  good  1  But  still  his  desire 
to  make  himself  known  to  her,  had  much  sub- 
sided, shrinking  for  some  reason  only  the  more 
from  the  step  ;  his  anxiety  increased  on  every 
circumstance  concerning  Aline. 

Perhaps  he  desired  first  to  gain  an  insight 
into  the  character  and    condition  of  his  niece, 
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and  her  life  and  connections  ere  he  took  her  to 
his  yearning  heart,  to  learn  whether  she  were 
worthy  of  the  confiding  affection  he  was  still 
so  ready  to  bestow  upon  her. 

However  it  might  be,  Mr.  Anderson  was 
certainly  very  eager  to  behold,  incognito,  his 
niece,  in  the  conspicuous  part  she  was  to  play, 
and  too  willing  to  avail  himself  of  the  back 
stair  means  of  effecting  his  purpose,  infra  dig, 
— as  it  might  appear. 

Early  on  the  following  day,  therefore,  he  set 
forth  from  the  Inn,  on  foot,  accompanied  by  a 
young  lad,  a  kind  of  Flibberty  Gibbet,  with 
whom  he  had  made  friends  in  some  of  his 
wanderings,  and  engaged  on  this  occasion  to 
carry  his  carpet  bag,  containing  provisions, 
and  a  change  of  garments,  as  well  as  to  guide 
him  to  the  place  of  destination,  to  attain  which, 
for  the  better  and  more  satisfactory  enjoyment  of 
the  numerous  and  varied  beauties  of  the  country, 
he  had  chosen  a  pedestrian  expedition.      The 
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boy  was  active  and  original,  proving  a  good 
cicerone,  and  the  beautifully  clear  autumn  wea- 
ther and  the  enchanting  and  romantic  scenery, 
through  which  their  way  led,  for  the  most  part 
along  the  lovely  banks  of  the  Wye,  made  it  a 
day  of  thorough  enjoyment  to  the  traveller ; 
though  a  feeling  of  depression,  such  as  is  often 
consequent  on  an  exhaustion  of  animal  spirits 
and  physical  strength,  stole  over  his  heart,  when 
at  length  the  turrets  of  Mervyn,  tinged  by  the 
setting  sun,  came  suddenly  upon  his  view; 
and  he  turned  into  the  little  village  Inn,  to  re- 
fresh himself,  and  make  arrangements  for  the 
night.  Then  seeing  he  had  no  time  to  lose, 
leaving  the  boy  behind  him,  he  proceeded  as 
directed,  to  the  Castle,  through  the  subdued 
light  of  evening  —  the  lowing  of  the  choice 
cattle,  herded  in  the  park — a  bye  path  of 
which  he  crossed — sounding  pleasantly  around 
him.  But  Anderson,  at  that  moment,  felt  him- 
self a    more  lonely  and    desolate    man    than 
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usualj  and  could  scarcely  realize  the  idea^  that 
he  was  approaching  so  near — to  look  ui)onj  and 
if  it  pleased  him — hold  to  his  heart,  a  kindred 
and  beloved  being. 
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CHAPTER   XIIL 


"  Now  tender,  plaintive,  sweet  almost  to  pain. 
In  love  dissolves  you  ;  now  in  sprightly  strains 
Breathes  a  gay  rapture  through  your  thrilling  breas:s  ; 
Or  melts  the  heart  with  airs  divinely  sad." 

Armstrong. 


He  reached  the  mansion — all  was  quiet  now 
without,  though  during  the  day,  the  grounds 
had  been  the  scene  of  gaiety  and  animation,  for 
there  had  been  an  Archery  Meeting,  and  out- 
door dancing  ;  but  an  early  dinner  had  fol- 
lowed, from  which,  whilst  the  country  guests 
and  the  non-theatricals,  amused   themselves  as 
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they  pleased — the  destined  performers  retired 
to  prepare  for  the  concluding  and  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  day's  entertainment. 

Applying  as  directed — **  Mrs.  Bacon's  friend 
from  Hereford,"  was  acknowledged  by  the  of- 
ficial son,  with  civiHty,  but  busy  haste ;  and 
guided  quickly  through  an  intricate  maze  of 
passages,  Mr.  Anderson  found — ere  quite 
knowing  where  he  was — that  he  had  exchanged 
the  open  light  of  day  for  that  of  the  little  theatre, 
as  yet  only  illumined  by  a  few  candles — and  here 
he  was  left,  seated  in  one  of  the  back  rows,  to 
contemplate  the  green  baize  curtain,  behind 
which  busy  voices  and  footsteps  were  heard, 
shewing  that  preparations  were  going  on,  and 
that  this  miniature  theatre  had  connection 
thereby  with  the  inhabited  part  of  the  castle. 

Soon  appeared  servants,  carrying  in  cushions 
and  footstools,  for  the  better  accommodation  of 
the  elite  cf  the  audience.  Then  a  band  of  musi- 
cians proceeded  to  their  places  in  the  orchestra — 
while    domestics,  and    friends    of    domestics, 
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flocked  in  and  took  their  seats,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  groom  of  the  chambers. 

Anderson  had  secured  a  comfortable  corner, 
where  he  would  not  be  incommoded  by  these 
companions  ;  too  eager  besides  and  full  of  ex- 
pectation, they  seemed  to  take  much  note  of  his 
vicinity. 

After  a  short  interval,  the  groom  of  the 
chambers  again  appeared,  and  throwing  open 
a  door,  the  buzzing  of  whispered  conversation, 
which  had  at  first  prevailed,  suddenly  ceased, 
and  all  arose  in  respectful  silence. 

The  young  Lord,  whom  Anderson  recog- 
nized as  the  same  person  he  had  seen  conversing 
with  the  Angelos  in  the  Cathedral,  now  ap- 
peared, leading  in  with  an  air  of  supreme  in- 
difference, an  old  turbaned  Dowager,  and  having 
dropped  her  into  one  of  the  front  seats,  he 
retreated  with  careless  independence  to  one 
side.  An  elderly  lady,  of  a  fair  and  delicate 
appearance,  and  gentle  countenance,  had  fol- 
lowed on  another  gentleman's   arm,  with  the 
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rest  of  the  company,  in  number  about  a  hun- 
dred, for  whom  room  had  been  provided  ; 
and  when  the  stir,  occasioned  bv  the  takino:  of 
places,  had  subsided,  the  band  struck  up  an 
overture,  which  when  finished,  was  by  the 
signal  of  the  bell,  changed  into  a  soft  slow 
strain. 

The  bell  again  sounded,  the  curtain  rose,  and 
an  effective  tableau  vivant,  in  an  enormous  gilt 
frame,  was  displayed  to  the  audience — in  which, 
as  usual,  in  such  performances  the  figures  pre- 
sented rather  a  waxen,  Madame  Tussaud-like 
appearance — and  lasted  till  the  slight  quivering 
of  the  face  and  Umbs  gave  signal  that  the  actors 
if  not  the  audience,  had  had  enough  of  the  ex- 
hibition when  the  curtain  was  dropped,  and  due 
applause  accorded. 

Then  followed  a  charade  of  some  wit  and 
humour — then  again  two  tableaux  were  repre- 
sented, which  completed,  as  was  marked  in  the 
programme,  the  first  part  of  the  evening's  en- 
tertainment. 
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And  now  keen,  anxious  expectation,  was  at 
its  height,  for  the  Opera  w^as  about  to  com- 
mence. The  Opera  ! — that  wonderful  and  mys- 
terious entertainment,  which  many  in  the 
country  knew  but  by  name. 

No  heart,  however,  beat  amongst  the  as- 
sembly, so  nervously  and  anxiously,  as  that  of 
the  stranger  uncle. 

All  that  had  previously  passed  before  his  eyes, 
had  seemed  but  as  confused  and  senseless  play 
into  which  his  spirit  could  not  enter ;  his  soul 
was  impatiently  fixed  on  the  coming  opera. 

But  yet  there  was  one  other  heart  which  beat 
as  fast,  to  whom,  all  that  had  gone  before,  was 
still  more  empty,  senseless  mockery — to  whose 
ideas  the  Somnamhula  alone,  was  worth  a 
thought,  a  glance,  —  for  then  he  should  see 
her,  the  object  of  his  soul's  desire. 

Alas !  that  that  throbbing  pulse  and  beating 
heart  could  in  his  breast,  be  but  an  unwarranta- 
ble and  guilty  excitement ! 

In  the  meantime,  the  musical  Sir  Michael 
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had,  at  the  close  of  the  last  tableau,  risen  with 
important  and  eager  mien,  and  being  made  way 
for  by  Lord  Mervyn,  who  reposed  with  such 
seeming  listless  demeanour^  on  a  corner  chair, 
near  the  side  of  the  stage,  stepped  over  the 
lights,  and  vanished  behind  the  curtain. 

The  overture  to  the  Somnambula  was  played 
by  the  musicians. 

Programme  bills,  to  assist  the  comprehension 
of  the  ignorant,  and  supply  the  gaps  and  cur- 
tailments, which  the  opera  of  course,  had  been 
obliged  to  suffer,  had  been  clearly  drawn  out. 
The  company  were,  for  instance,  desired  to 
comprehend  the  first  scene— which,  at  the  sig- 
nal, was  revealed  before  them  —  to  represent 
the  space  before  a  Village  Inn,  and  those  pic- 
turesquely attired  ladies  and  gentlemen,  coming 
down  the  fictitious  hill  with  baskets  of  flowers 
and  singing  a  tolerably  fine  chorus,  in  honour  of 
Amina,  assisted  by  some  inferior  professionals 
hired  for  the  occasion,  to  be  country  people  in 
their  holiday  dresses,  coming  to  a  wedding  ;    a 
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dumb  show  being  carried  on  in  the  meanwhile 
between  Alesso  and  the  jealous  Lisa,  which 
personages  were  represented  by  Mr.  Bouverie, 
and  a  lady  of  the  party,  who  compensated  for 
mediocre  singing,  by  well  got  up  dramatic  effect. 
And  then, 

'*  Ah !  per  me  si  lieti  canti  /" 

having  been  successfully  executed  by  this 
pair,  there  glided  in  amongst  the  wedding 
groups,  amidst  murmurs  of  rapturous  delight, 
the  lovely  Amina,  timid  as  became  a  bride,  but 
sweet  and  purely  radiant,  casting  smiling  glances 
around ;  whilst  most  graceful  were  the  expres- 
sion and  tone  with  which  she  greeted  her 
companions  and  friends  : — 

*'  Care  compagne  e  voi  teneri  amiche." 

In  her  simple  white  attire  with  those  roses 
in  her  hair,  she  looked  indeed  all  that  the 
chorus  had  just  described. 

"  In  Elvezia  non  v'ha  Rosa 
Fresca  e  car  a  al  par  d'  Amina 
E  una  Stella  mattutina 
Tutta  luce  t  tta  amor 
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Ma  pudica  ma  ritrosa 
Quanto  e  vaga,  quaiito  e  bella 
E  innocente  tortorella 
E  Vemhlema  del  candor." 

Confidence  and  courage  increasing  as  she 
proceeded,  charming  were  the  joyous  notes  in 
which  Araina  expressed  the  overflowing  happi- 
ness of  her  heart. 

But  the  genuine  brightness  of  her  counte- 
nance and  the  gladness  of  her  voice,  when 

"  Caro  Elvino !  Aljin  tu  giungi  /" 

flowed  from  her  lips  as  she  flies  to  meet  her 
lover,  drew  forth  from  those  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  private  history  of  the  en- 
chanting actress,  an  amused  smile,  and  from 
the  less  familiar  audience,  wondering  admira- 
tion of  her  perfect  acting. 

It  spoke  so  plainly  to  the  former,  the  real  relief 
with  which  the  presence  of  her  husband  inspired 
the  fair  prima  donna,  and  whe'i  she  clung  to  his 
side  and  gazed  fondly  on  his  face  as  in  strains  of 
matchless  melody  which  melted  into  ecstacy 
the  dullest  senses  present,  Elvino  in  the  words 
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— «*  Perdona  o  mia  c?z/e^^a/'— explains  to  his 
beloved  the  cause  of  his  returned  appearance, 
it  was  almost  too  true  for  acting. 

The  scene  which  followed  was  exquisite — 
the  signing  of  the  contract  and  presenting  the 
ring  by  Elvino  to  his  betrothed. 

El.  Sposi,  or  noi  siamo 

Am.  Sposi !  oh  tenera  parola  ! 

El.  Cara !  nel  een  ti  posi  questa  gentil  viola 

Am.  Puro,  innocente  fiore ! 

El.  Ei  mi  rammenti  a  te. 

Am.  Ah!  non  ne  ha  duopo  il  core.** 

And  eyes  as  well  as  voice  seemed  joyfully 
to  attest  the  consciousness  of  the  truth  of  this 
assertion. 

'*  Pure  and  innocent  flower  indeed  !*^  mur- 
mured with  fond  and  tearful  delight,  the  ad- 
miring uncle ;  but  his  eye  happened  to  fall  upon 
Lord  Mervyn,  and  was  arrested  by  the  look,  as 
of  sharp  pain,  with  which  at  these  last  sentences 
he  had  turned  slowly  away  from  the  performers, 
and  the  expression  of  countenance — the  con- 
tracted brow  and  pallid  lips  of  the  young  man 
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disagreeably  impressed  themselves  on  Mr.  An- 
derson's mind,  much  disturbing  the  pleasurable 
tenor  of  his  feelings  ;  nor  did  the  features  he  was 
regarding  at  all  relax  from  this  transformation 
till  the  rising  jealousy  exhibited  by  Elvino  at 
Amina's  innocent  reception  of  Rodolpho's  com- 
pliments, seemed  to  fix  his  attention,  and  then 
the  expression  of  a  morbid  moody  kind  of  satis- 
faction stole  over  Lord  Mervyn's  countenance. 

The  acting  of  Aline  had  by  this  time  become 
the  delight  and  astonishment  of  all  the  audi- 
ence. Her  first  nervousness  had  given  way, 
and  she  could  enter  with  all  her  powers  into 
the  spirit  of  the  part — both  in  its  vocal  and 
dramatic  nature. — She  could  revel  in  the  realiz- 
ation of  the  wish  she  had  so  Ions:  nourished — 

o 

an  opportunity  of  exercising  the  taste  and 
talent  with  which  her  playful  rehearsals  with 
her  husband  had  so  inspired  her. 

She  felt  her  success,  aud  was  encouraged 
and  animated  by  the  consciousness. 

And  Angelo— a  kind  of  doubtful  pride    and 
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gratification — which  even  his  practised  acting 
could  not  quite  conceal  from  an  over-discerning 
spectator — was  evinced  in  his  demeanour  at 
his  young  wife's  triumph. 

Perhaps  he  might  have  overheard  the  whis- 
per of  Mr.  Malcolm,  who  in  answer  to  a  call 
on  his  admiration  from  his  neighbour,  had  re- 
plied— 

'*  Most  astonishing  —  far  too  perfect  —  I 
should  scarcely  like  to  see  m7/  wife  act  so  well." 

Hs  *  *  ^'  * 

Hs  *  *  *  * 

Amina  appears :  she  is  clothed  in  a  simple 
white  dress,  and  at  the  window  is  seen  at  the  top 
the  ladder  hy  which  she  ascended. — She  loalhs 
in  her  sleep. 

Before  she  opened  her  lips  there  was  a  si- 
multaneous murmur,  almost  a  shudder;  so 
perfect  was  the  feint,  so  well  did  the  fixed  and 
vacant  eye,  the  marble  composure  of  the  coun- 
tenance, lately  seen  so  radiant  with  anima- 
tion, the  slow  languid    step    before   so    light, 
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elastic,  yet  so  graceful,  strike  the  beholder's 
imagination — as  if  she  were  indeed  that  strange 
and  awe  inspiring  phenomenon — a  somnambula. 

Tearfully  beautiful  was  the  smile  with  which 
— her  eyes  still  fixed  in  trance-like  vacancy — 
her  suddenly  parted  lips  murmured  the  name 
of  Elvino — the  ''  sorriso  scherzoso  "  with  which 
she  rallies  him  on  his  jealousy  of  Rodolpho. 
The  latter,  into  whose  apartment  she  has  pene- 
trated, flies  from  the  temptation  of  the  accident, 
and  leaves  her  alone.  She,  still  in  her  sleep, 
lies  down  upon  a  sofa,  and  is  thus  discovered 
by  Elvino  and  his  friends.  Her  bewilder- 
ment and  dismay  on  awaking  and  hearing  her 
lover's  indignant  accusation,  was  striking — his 

"  Traditrice  /'' 
her  thrilling 

expressing  the  mutual  anguish  of  the  falsely 
accused,  and  falsely  injured  lovers,  and  the 
subsequent 

"  Tutto  e  sciolto  F' 
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all  exquisitely  executed  and  sustained,  were  in- 
deed most  touching  and  effective.  But  I  must 
not  further  particularize  the  opera — its  principal 
points  of  beauty  being  so  well  known,  and  such 
matchless  cantatriceSf — each  more  perfect  than 
the  last, — having  made  them  so  famous  that  the 
old  man,  dwelling  on  his  poor  Aline's  per- 
formance, may  be  laughed  at  in  contempt. 

I  have  heard,  however,  that  some  who  saw 
her  that  night,  declared  that  none  in  purity, 
truthfulness  of  conception  and  natural  quali- 
fication for  the  part,  had  in  their  opinion,  ever 
exceeded  the  fair  young  amateur.  How  touch- 
ingly  lovely  did  she  look,  as  she  lay  in  an  ap- 
parent swoon  of  anguish  in  her  adopted 
mother's  arms,  on  the  ring  of  betrothal  being 
snatched  from  her  by  her  lover ! 

But  how  did  that  lover's — 

*'  Ah! perche  nonposso  odiarti 
Infedel  com'  io  vorrei ! — ' ' 

thrill  through  every  hstening  vein  with  its  deep 
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despair  !  The  relenting  sorrow,  more  than  anger 
expressed  in  the  exquisite  strain,  caused  many 
eyes  to  overflow  with  tears. 

But  the  last  scene  of  all,  the  most  important 
and  most  critical,  has  arrived  ! 

Amina  comes  out  of  the  window  of  the  Mill, 
she  walks  in  her  sleep,  upon  the  edge  of  the  roof, 
under  which,  moves  the  wheel  with  velocity,  and 
threatens  to  destroy  her,  if  she  makes  a  false 
step.     Rodolph  holds  back  Elvino, 

Excitement  and  admiration  at  this  juncture 
M'ere  intense. 

The  London  stage  carpenters  had  been  so 
exact  in  their  execution  of  this  piece  of  scenery, 
that  the  effect  was  as  perfect  as  it  could  be  on 
the  boards  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  Every  gaze 
was  riveted  upon  that  white  spirit-like  form,  as 
with  a  step  so  delicate,  yet  as  free  from  fear  as 
consciousness,  it  glided  on  its  apparently  peril- 
ous way. 

With  as  much  anxious  terror,  did  the  au- 
dience watch  her  movements — as  great  was  the 
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manifestation  of  relief  expressed  in  the  general 
murmur,  as  that  represented  by  the  actors,  and 
sung  forth  in  the  loud—"  E  Salva  /"  of  the 
chorus. 

So  deep  was  the  absorption,  during  the 
passages  which  followed— Amina  searching  for 
her  ring — her  touching  lament  over  the  dead 
flowers,  which  she  takes  from  her  bosom  ! — 
that  few,  if  any  perhaps,  had  remarked  till  its 
close,  an  incident,  which  had  occasioned  at  the 
last,  no  little  dismay  and  perplexity  amongst 
the  inferior  actors,  but  which  also  fortunately 
passed  unperceived  by  Aline  herself;  engrossed 
as  she  was  in  the   execution  of  her  part. 

To  explain  the  occurrence,  I  must  inform 
my  readers  that  during  the  late  scene,  when  all 
but  Amina  were  performing,  Lord  Mervyn  dis- 
appeared from  the  audience,  and  might  have 
been  seen  standing  behind  the  scenes  by  the 
side  of  Aline,  holding  a  glass  of  water  from 
which  she  had  been  drinking ;  she  receiving 
with  playful,  smiling  gratification,  which  might 
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have  been  compared  with  that  in  the  Opera, 
which  had  lately  excited  Elvino's  jealousy  on 
Amina's  reception  of  Rodolpho^s  compliments— 
the  few  low,  yet  fervent  words  of  admiring 
praise  her  companion  was  bestowing  upon  her. 

"  Well,  my  triumph  is  great  certainly,''  she 
said,  "if  my  performance  have  found  such 
favour  in  your  sight,  Lord  Mervyn — you  who 
hate  music,  and  from  whom  my  singing,  I  be- 
lieve never  before  extracted  a  word  of  praise." 

"Ah  Aline!"  he  murmured  sorrowfully,  al- 
most humbly. 

But  Lady  Mountjoy  joined  them,  and  began 
to  rally  Lord  Mervyn  on  his  melting  mood, 
and  Sir  Michael,  also  in  a  high  state  of  excite- 
ment and  elation,  appeared  to  give  Aline  some 
particular  directions  concerning  her  coming 
performance,  and  soon  her  moment  of  re- ap- 
pearance had  arrived. 

It  was  Lord  Mervyn  himself  who  had  assisted 
the  Somnambula  to  mount  to  her  stage  of  action, 
and    then    retreated   with   Lady  Mountjoy  to 
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the  side  of  the  scenes,  in  order  to  command  a 
view  of  the  performance,  and  listen  again  for 
the  melody  of  her  voice. 

And  it  was  heard  once  more  sounding  most 
beautifully  in  the  pathetic  passages  which  fol- 
lowed. 

Amina  had  wept  over  the  flowers — and  ima- 
gines with  the  accents  of  rekindhng  joy,  that  the 
ring  is  restored  to  her.     But  Elvino  replies  not. 

In  perplexed  dismay,  the  rest  of  the  per- 
formers saw  that  Angelo  placed  his  hand  sud- 
denly on  his  heart,  staggered  back,  grasped  the 
side  of  the  scene,  and  in  another  moment  some 
one  from  behind  had  assisted  him  to  retreat. 

"  The  ring  —  the  ring  !  for  mercy's  sake  ! 
let  some  one  take  the  ring,  and  his  place !" 
cried  Lady  Mountjoy,  "  or  we  are  ruined,"  and 
snatching  it  from  the  fainting  Angelo,  she  looked 
around  in  despair. 

Lord  Mervyn  stood  suddenly  by  Amina's 
side,  and  had  placed  a  ring  on  her  finger  as 
directed  by  one  of  the  company. 
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She  was  not  yet  aware  of  the  change — her 
eyes  were  not  turned  upon  the  objects  around 
her,  but  still  fixed,  as  without  vision,  in  empty 
air. 

Amina  embraces  her  mother,  and  the  new 
Elvino,  not  prostrate  at  her  feet  as  he  should 
have  been,  but  as  if  in  careless,  cold  obedience 
to  the  repeated  whispered  injunctions,  to  support 
the  fair  sleep-walker,  as  she  awakens,  casts 
one  arm  around  her  faltering  form. 

A  burst  of  loud  applause  comphmented  ttie 
young  lord  for  his  generous  and  ready  aid  in 
this  formidable  emergency — but  he  gave  no 
signs  of  acknowledgement ;  his  lip  was  still 
curling  as  if  in  scornful  contempt  of  the  foolish 
exposure  of  himself  into  which  he  had  been 
surprised,  but  the  heart  beat  violently  in  the 
breast,  against  which  Amina's  head  reposed  for 
a  moment;  But  only  for  one  moment,  for  she 
awoke,  and  then  very  natural  was  the  start 
with  which  her  exclamation  broke  forth. — 
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"  Oh,  cielo  !  Bove  son  io  ?  che  veggo  ?"  "' 
and  then  the  bewildered   surprise  with  which 
she  paused  and  looked  around  her  1 

*'  You  must  go  on  Amina,  and  not  disappoint 
the  audience — your  husband  is  only  faint  and 
is  now  looking  on — -you  must  suppose  me  to 
be  in  his  place/' 

These  whispered  words  of  Lord  Mervyn, 
supplied  those  which  Elvino  sings  to  assure 
Amina  that  her  lover  —  her  betrothed  is  by 
her  side,  and  recovering  with  an  effort  the 
presence  of  mind  which  at  first  threatened  the 
overthrow  of  all— the  expression  of  anxious 
..alarm  changed  to  the  joy  necessary  at  this 
juncture  of  the  Opera,  and  her 

**  Oh  gioia — oh  gioia  !  Io  ti  retrovo  Elvino  !" 

wanted  nothing  of  fervour  of  expression,  as 
she  sprang  forward  as  if  to  throw  herself  into 
her  recognised  lover's  arms — merely  however, 
stretching  out  her  own  that  he  might  take  her 
hands. 

But  this  intention  on    her   part    was   unper- 
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ceivedj  or  at  least  unattended  to  by  Elvino,  who 
cast  his  arms  around  her,  and  enfolded  her  in  a 
close  embrace.     The  triumphant  choru  s 

"  Innocente  e  a  noi  piu  cara" 

at  that  same  moment  burst  forth,  and  Elvino 
and  Amina  again  stood  apart ;  the  former 
very  pale,  and  gazing  with  somewhat  embar- 
rassed mien  upon  his  companion,  who,  with 
her  fair  form  drawn  up  to  its  utmost  height, 
fixed  her  eyes  on  the  lover,  sparkhng  with 
a  spirit  of  offended  dignity,  rather  inappro- 
priate to  the  occasion.  But  though  this  might 
have  struck  some  of  the  audience,  their  atten- 
tion was  almost  immediately  diverted  from  its 
observation,  for  Aline,  ere  the  last  notes  of  the 
chorus  had  died  away,  suddenly  sprang  forward 
and  sent  ringing  through  the  little  theatre 
in  wild  and  tumultuous  harmony — in  strains  of 
joyous  ecstacy,  which  thrilled  the  frame  of 
every  listener,  the  well  known  closing  song — 
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^^  Ah^non  giunge  umanpevsiero 
A I  contento  ond'io  son  plena 
A  miei  sensi  io  credo  appena, 
Tu  mi  offida  o  mio  tesor  .'" 

The  chorus  again  broke  forth,  and  the  cur- 
tain finally  fell,  amidst  plaudits  long  and  loud, 
which  perhaps,  never  amateur  performance  of 
any  kind,  so  richly  and  truly  deserved. 

There  was  an  immediate  pressing  behind 
the  scenes  on  the  part  of  the  most  familiar  of 
the  spectators,  to  compliment  and  congratulate 
the  successful  prima  donna,  and  the  curtain 
being  raised  for  the  better  facilitating  this  pur- 
pose, a  view  of  the  fair  singer,  standing  with 
her  pale  husband  once  more  by  her  side,  was 
afforded  to  the  rest  of  the  curious  but  less 
privileged  audience. 

Aline  stood  in  the  midst  of  that  buzzing 
group,  whose  homage  of  applause  she  smilingly 
yet  somewhat  languidly  acknowledged,  whilst 
at  some  merry  jest  which  seemed  mingled  at 
length  in  that  congratulatory  applause,  and 
which     apparently      bore      reference    to     the 
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young  lord,  who  stood  singly  aloof,  as  if 
disdaining  to  press  an  approach  with  the 
multitude,  she  cast  down  her  eyes  and 
slightly  frowned,  as  if  by  way  of  intimation 
that  the  joke,  whose  ever  it  might  be,  did  not 
please  her. 

But  a  servant  approaching  the  young  lord 
at  that  moment,  with  the  announcement  that 
supper  was  served,  he  made  his  way  impe- 
riously through  the  throng,  and  holding  out 
his  arm  to  Aline,  led  her  away,  leaving  the  rest 
of  his  company,  high  and  low,  old  and  young, 
to  follow  as  they  listed. 

And  the  solitary  uncle  was  pursuing  his  way 
through  the  dark  night  and  lonely  park,  while 
his  young  niece  in  the  castle  was  gracing  in 
the  midst  of  brilliancy  and  animation  a  sump- 
tuous festive  board  ; — she,  herself  elated,  excited 
by  the  spirit  of  the  scene  —  her  fatigue  and 
languor  once  more  forgotten,  still  in  the  som- 
nambulas  simple  white  dress,  sat  sparkling  Hke 
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gems  of  the  purest  water  by  her  host's  side — 
and  he  but  too  soon  forgot  whilst  revelling  in 
her  gentle  smiles  the  oiFended  frowns  which 
his  late  coup  de  theatre  had  before  drawn  upon 
him. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


*'  Hail  thou  goddess,  sage  and  holy 
***** 

"Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight. 
*  *  «  « 

With  looks  commercing  with  the  skies, 
Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes, 
•*  *  *  # 

In  glimmering  bowers  and  glades 
He  met  her." 

Milton's  Pensergso. 

The  reaction  usually  consequent  on  any  great 
excitement,  seemed  to  exert  its  influence  over 
Aline  the  next  morning — she  looked  pale  and 
languid,  and  received  all  the  flattering  allu- 
sions to  her  last  night's  triumph  with  little 
animation. 

On  the  following  day  the  party  was  supposed 
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to  break  up,  but  Lady  Mervyn  at  breakfast — 
which  OQ  Sundays  she  usually  exerted  herself 
to  attend — was  pressing  some  of  her  guests 
to  remain,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  advice 
of  her  distinguished  physician,  whom  she  ex- 
pected on  the  morrow. 

But  the  elders,  for  the  most  part,  tri- 
umphantly asserted  their  freedom  from  any 
such  necessity,  whilst  the  younger  members  of 
the  party  amused  themselves  less  seriously  with 
the  proposition. 

"  Madame  Angelo,  you  really  look  pale 
and  languid,'^  continued  the  kind  Countess, 
after  having  tried  her  considerate  persuasions 
both  on  Sir  Michael  and  Mr.  Malcolm,  the 
one  as  a  precaution  against  a  second  twinge 
of  gout,  the  other  to  procure  a  remedy  for 
the  slight  recurrence  of  a  head-ache,  which 
she  had  remarked  had  depressed  his  spirits  a 
few  daj/s  since, — that  day  on  which  he  had 
handed  the  young  Miss  Seyton  to  her  car- 
riage. 
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"It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  certainly," 
continued  her  ladyship  to  Aline,  "  after  your 
exertions  last  night,  but  as  I  hear  you  are  going 
abroad  so  soon,  I  think  it  would  be  as  well,  both 
for  yourself  and  your  husband,  to  profit  by  this 
excellent  occasion.  I  do  not  think  much  of 
the  foreign  physicians  —  Magendie  is  good  in 
some  cases — but  yet  who  is  there  to  be  com- 
pared to  Sir  Henry?" 

Aline,  at  this  appeal,  might  have  been  seen 
to  turn  with  more  serious  attention  to  the  pro- 
position, than  the  others  had  done. 

She  glanced  thoughtfully  at  her  husband, 
but  merely  smiled,  and  thanked  Lady  Mervyn, 
saying,  she  was  afraid  they  must  not  stay  over 
the  morrow ;  whilst  as  Lady  Mervyn  turned  to 
Angelo,  to  press  upon  him  the  expediency  of 
her  proposition,  both  with  regard  to  himself 
and  his  lady.  Lord  Mervyn,  who  had  been  at- 
tending to  the  colloquy,  mi.rmured  in  a  low 
voice,  in  Aline's  ear — 
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"  For  mercy's  sake  get  up  some  malody,  and 
stay  a  day  or  two  longer." 

Aline  shook  her  head. 

"  It  is  impossible  !''  she  said,  "  the  concert 
you  know.'' 

'*  Oh  hang  the  concert! — you  do  not  sing  at 
that  I  suppose?'' 

AHne  smiled  abstractedly,  but  seemed  by  the 
expression,  as  if  pondering  the  proposal,  which 
did  not  escape  Lord  Mervyn. 

*  *  *  *  * 

***** 

"  Have  you  turned  Catholic— or  do  you  go 
to  church?"  asked  Lord  Mervyn,  on  perceiv- 
ing that  Angelo  was  going  to  remain  at  home, 
Sir  Michael  having  announced  his  intention 
also  to  remain,  and  bear  him  company.  AUne, 
whom  he  thus  addressed,— on  seeing  her  about 
to  leave  the  room,  as  yet  unprepared  to  quit 
the  house — replied  that  she  was  going  to  church, 
and  would  be  ready  in  a  few  minutes. 
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Lord  Mervyn  waited — the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany having  for  the  most  part  already  started, 
and  escorted  her  alone,  to  the  simple  edifice, 
situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  park. 

How  many  of  the  gay  party  who  entered  its 
sacred  courts,  came  with  hearts  prepared,  to 
offer  their  prayers  and  praises  with  pure  hearts 
and  humble  voices,  to  the  throne  of  grace  ? 

Alas  !  for  such  an  enquiry  in  any  assembly  of 

professing  worshippers  !  Oh  I    the   den  of 

thieves  into  which  our  wandering  thoughts,  our 
unsanctified  imaginations  would  be  discovered 
to  pollute  the  house  of  prayer — the  temple  of 
our  God  !  But  amidst  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  world — those  with  their  every  affection 
devoted  to  its  perishable  vanities — how  miracu- 
lous the  power  which  the  mere  name  of  church 
must  possess,  if  it  bind  their  hearts  in  the 
humility  of  penitential  feeling,  or  elevate  them 
in  aspirations  of  grateful  acknowledgements, 
before  a  God  whose  very  existence,  perhaps  but 
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on  this  one  day  in  the   week,  is  intruded  on 
their  recollection. 

But  yet  many  of  this  same  party  had  but  a 
few  days  ago  sat  in  crowded  assemblage,  round 
the  solemn  cathedral,  listening  to  the  deep 
sacred  sound  of  the  oratorios,  and  through  the 
overpowering  charm  of  the  vocal  conveyance  by 
which  the  sacred  words  of  the  performance  had 
been  addressed  to  their  feelings,  had  felt  with 
an  emotion — wept  with  a  tenderness,  kindled 
with  a  transient  glow — with  an  elevation  which 
they  might  have  deemed  the  responses  of  reli- 
gion in  their  souls — Alas  !  for  the  sensibility  dis- 
sipated by  the  first  breath  of  the  world — for- 
gotten with  the  loveliness  of  the  song  ! 

Where  is  it  now,  in  that  simple  little  church, 
with  its  rude  inharmonious  choir,  yet  where 
God  is  in  the  midst  of  the  two  or  three  there 
gathered  together  in  his  name,  far  more  than  in 
the  mightiest  minster,  amongst  the  multitude 
who     thither    throng     to    regale    their    taste 
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or  dissipate  their  time  on  the  charm  and 
idle  luxury  of  a  theatrical  emotion? 

But  there  was  one  at  least  amongst  that  Castle 
party,  whom  a  member  of  the  congregation — 
a  stranger,  who  had  taken  his  place  amidst 
the  humbler  class  of  worshippers,  in  a  posi- 
tion commanding  a  view  of  the  Mervyn  pew 
— had  singled  out  by  the  devout  attentive 
demeanour,  and  the  reverential  expression  of 
her  fair  young  face  —  distinguishing  her 
from  those  surrounding  her — as  an  ^*  Israelite 
indeed," — one  who  seemed  to  have  separated 
her  thoughts  awhile  from  earthly  vanities  and 
carnal  imaginations. 

At  least,  so  the  uncle  trusted  and  prayed 
it  might  be — that  the  being  whom  he  had  so 
lately  almost  tremblingly  beheld  walking  on 
the  giddy  ledge,  to  which  the  world's  applaud- 
ing smiles,  like  tempters,  bear  man's  soul  with 
a  proud  success — a  conspicuous  brightness- 
could    still     preserve   the    guileless,   heavenly 
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mind,  which  her   present  demeanour   and  ap- 
pearance seemed  to  testify. 

And  the  stranger  uncle  rejoiced  in  spirit,  as 
a  guardian  angel  might  have  rejoiced  over  his 
mortal  charge. 

The  only  thing  that  disturbed  the  pleasurable 
feeling,  this  contemplation  called  forth,  was  that 
by  her  side,  with  eyes  ever  turned  towards  the 
young  worshipper's  fair  form  and  face,  was  that 
same  man— whose  deportment,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner had  troubled  his  enjoyment  during  the  last 
night's  performance,  one  savouring  as  strongly 
of  the  restless,  unspiritual  passions  of  earth,  as 
her's  was  beaming  with  the  holy  fervour  of 
devotion. 

The  service  concluded,  Mr.  Anderson  left  the 
church,  and  wandered  into  the  beautiful  park, 
through  which  there  was  a  public  thoroughfare. 
A  sabbath  feeUng  pervaded  all  around,  and 
filled  the  wanderer  with  its  powerful  influence. 

He  had  traversed  the  same  way  the  evening 
before,  beneath  those  luxurious  arcades  of  fo- 
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liage — amidst  those  peaceful  herds,  but  had  felt 
himself  a  homeless,  lonely  hearted  man.     Now, 
infected    with    that    same    Sabbath    calm   and 
harmony,    he   could   feel   that    he    was    '^  not 
alone,"   but   that  the  Omnipotent   being  who 
had    created   all  things,  and  was   now   filling 
with  his  bright  presence  the  Paradise  in  which 
he  moved,  was  not  indeed  far  from  him.     Mr. 
Anderson  had  soon  wandered  from  the  public 
path,    and   unconsciously    encroached   on    the 
more  private  haunts  of  the  demesne,  intruding- 
finally  on  a  verdant  glade,  commanding  a  lovely 
and  extensive  view  of  mountain  and  valley  be- 
low, through  which,  like  a  glittering  serpent, 
wound  the  shining  river   Wye.     Rustic  seats 
were  placed  there,  and  one  of  these,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  spot,  he  found  occupied  by  two 
individuals — a  lady  and  a  gentleman,  in   whose 
persons,  as  he  stood  behind  them  unperceived, 
he  had  soon  recognized  the  rbjects  of  his  par- 
ticular attention,  whilst  in  church. 

Aline's  eyes  seemed  riveted  on  the  fair  scene 
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before  her— but  those  of  her  companion  were 
earnestly  gazing  in  her  face,  as  he  sat,  bis  head 
leaning  upon  his  hand — seeming  to  be  earnestly 
pressing  some  point  upon  her,  which  she  play- 
fully discouraged. 

"  And  yet  you  confess  that  you  would  like  to 
remain— that  only  to  sit  and  gaze  once  more 
upon  such  a  prospect  as  that  now  before  you, 
would  be  sufficient  inducement.  Well !  you  shall 
live  here  all  day,  if  you  will  —in  any  spot  of  my 
domain  that  you  can  choose— only  say  that  you 

will  remain  these  two  days  longer only 

that  brief  space,  and  I  will  be  content." 

"  Hush  !  Lord  Mervyn,"  repUed  his  com- 
panion, in  her  sweetly,  musical  voice  ;  "  I  told 
you  that  Carlo  would  not  like  me  to  stay  with- 
out him,  and  he  must  go." 

"  But  you  must  ?io^— why  need  you  be  drag- 
ged like  a  strolling  player,  from  town  to  town, 
from  city  to  city  ?  and  do  not  tell  me  that  you 
could  not  stay  if  you  chose  so  to  do — that  you 
cannot  command  as  you  should  command  your 
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husband's  likings,  with  regard  to  your  move- 
ments— besides  you  wish  to  see  this  doctor  — " 
"  No  !'^     Aline    replied,   interrupting    Lord 
Mervyn,  *'  I  wished  Carlo  to  see  him,  and  as  he 

cannot  remain " 

"^  Carlo — Carlo?'  always  *  Carlo  !'  I  have  a 
dog  called  Carlo, — I  declare  I  will  go  home  and 
shoot  it/' 

"  And  this,''  said  Aline,  in  a  calm,  reproachful 
voice,  "  this  is  the  way  in  which  you  would  en- 
deavour to  gain  your  purpose — it  is  impolitic  to 

say  the  least " 

"  Forgive  me,  AHne — forgive  me,  I  speak 
recklessly — but  you  know  from  of  old,  I  cannot 
bear  to  be  thwarted  in  my  wishes ;  and  it  is 
such  a  trifling  boon  to  ask  and  be  refused — two 
more  days  of  your  society — I  who  have  been 
deprived  for  all  my  life  long  of  that  which  I  had 
once  so  fondly  appropriated  to  myself.'' 

"  Well— well — I  will  see- -I  will  see,''  Aline 
replied,  somewhat  hurriedly;  and  withdrawing 
the  hand  on  which  her  companion  had  plead- 
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ingly  placed  one  of  his  own,  she  arose  abruptly 
as  if  desirous  to  proceed. 

Lord  Mervyn  drew  her  arm  within  his,  and 
the  pair  went  on  their  way  together.  Passing 
the  stranger  amidst  the  trees,  each  turned  on  him 
a  startled  glance,  Lord  Mervyn's  partaking  of 
a  haughty  surprised  stare. 

The  respectful,  yet  calm  and  unabashed  de- 
meanour of  the  intruder,  seemed  to  plead  how- 
ever his  apology  successfully,  for  bowing  slightly. 
Lord  Mervyn  passed  on. 

But  the  stranger  had  in  truth  scarcely  looked 
on  him.  His  glance  had  been  riveted  on  the 
fair,  young  being  by  his  side — a  glance  so  al- 
most stern  in  its  earnestness,  that  it  seemed  to 
fascinate  her  gaze  in  return— and  after  they 
had  proceeded  on  their  way,  the  intruder 
observed  her  turn  her  head  to  look  back  upon 
him. 

But  they  disappeared  from  his  sight  amidst  the 
trees,  and  then  he  went  and  placed  himself  upon 
the  seat  which  she  had  just  vacated,  and  hfting 
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up  a  flower  from  the  ground,  which  he  had  seen 
in  her  hand,  pressed  it  to  his  Hps  with  all 
the  tender  fervour  of  a  lover. 

But  an  anxious  feeling  had  arisen  in  his  heart 
— he  did  not  like  the  position  of  his  Aline — the 
cherished  object  of  his  affections.  He  felt  im- 
patient for  her  departure  from  the  Castle,  and 
to  find  that  the  imploring  voice  he  had  just 
heard  had  failed  to  retain  her  in  that  proud 
abode,  from  the  company  and  protection  of 
her  hueband.  At  the  same  time  an  unpleas- 
ing  idea  suggested  itself  to  the  stranger's 
mind,  in  reference  to  the  two  very  contrasting 
hghts,  in  which  at  such  short  intervals  he  had 
seen  that  fair,  young  being — the  idea  that  she 
who  had  with  such  truthfulness  mimicked  in 
turn,Iove.  joy,  sorrow — the  mysteries  of  sleep  it- 
self— might,  as  she  knelt,  conscious  of  her  lover's 
gaze,  as  well  have  feigned  the  beautiful,  saint- 
like devotee.  This  was  a  bitter,  sickening: 
thought,  and  the  stranger  uncle  strove  to  repel 
it,  whilst  he  still  determined  not  to  abandon  his 
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guardian  oversight,  of  the  object  of  his  anxious 
interest — convinced,  from  what  he  had  just 
witnessed  and  before  observed,  that  even  did 
there  exist  no  justifying  cause  for  his  painful 
suspicions,  temptation  and  danger,  at  least,  be- 
set her  path, — how  far  removed — who  could 
tell? 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


**  O,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  fortune  chide. 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmless  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  breeds." 

Shakspeare's  Sonnets. 


Aline  and  Lord  Mervyn,  during  their  linger- 
ing stroll  from  church,  had  planned  well  the 
arrangements  for  the  morrow,  which  was  to  keep 
the  former  for  one  day  more  a  guest  at  the  Castle. 
Sir  Michael  had  already  arranged  to  follow  the 
Angelos  in  his  own  carriage  to  Bath,  and  attach 
himself  to  their  party  at  the  concert — the  object 
of  their  journey  to  that  place. 

Now  the  one   carriage  need  only  convey  the 
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two  gentlemen  together,  and  Aline,  with  her 
nurse  and  child  might  proceed  to  the  place  of 
re-union  in  the  other,  on  the  day  following. 

Nothing  could  be  more  convenient ! 

But  Angelo — what  did  he  say  to  the  propo- 
sition ?  It  was  mentioned  to  him  at  first  play- 
fully by  his  young  wife,  when  accompanied  by 
Sir  Michael,  who  had  but  just  released  him 
from  the  music  room,  he  came  forth  to  meet 
the  returning  pair. 

Sir  Michael  eagerly  seconded  the  plan — a 
four  hours'  drive  with  so  intelligent  and  talented 
a  professor  was  all  that  he  could  desire. 

Angelo  treated  the  matter  in  the  same  playful 
manner  as  did  Aline,  and  concluded  by  saying — 

"  No  ! — I  think  we  must  all  journey  together." 

"  What  Signor  Angelo  ! — do  you  set  so  little 
store  onyourYair  lady's  life,  that  you  will  prevent 
her,  avaihng  herself  of  this  invaluable  means  of 
prolonging  it,  presented  by  Sir  Henry  Hal- 
ford's  opportune  visit  ?"  exclaimed  Lord  Mervyn, 
for  the  first  time  condescending  to  assume  a  tone 
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of  pleasantry,  with  one  towards  whom,  to  keep 
his  deeply  rooted  aversion  from  manifesting  it- 
self, he  had  been  forced  to  tutor  his  demeanour, 
into  a  constrained  show  of  distant  scrupulous 
civility. 

"  My  Mother  will  consider  you  a  most  cruel 
inconsiderate  husband,''  he  added. 

Angelo  smiled  and  looked  at  AUne. 

*^  Do  you  wish  for  this  physician's  advice 
Aline  ?"  he  asked. 

She  laughed,  coloured,  and  hesitated,  but  said 
at  length,  that  really  Lady  Mervyn  was  so 
anxious  she  should  consult  Sir  Henry,  that  it 
would  be  almost  ungracious  were  she  to  refuse. 

Lord  Mervyn  drew  Sir  Michael  away  in  con- 
versation, apparently  to  leave  the  conjugal 
colloquy  to  take  its  course  without  interrup- 
tion. 

But  there  required  but  few  words  to  settle  the 
affair  between  our  married  pair. — In  their  private 
conversations,always  carried  on  in  the  expressive 
language  of  the  husband's  country — there   was 
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depth  and  energy  of  feeling  in  tone,  look  an'd 
gesture,  to  supply  the  place  of  that  prolixity 
and  repetition  of  expression  which,  to  impart 
any  due  argument,  our  cold  English  tongue  so 
largely  requires. 

"Are  you  in  earnest  my  Aline  in  what  you 
say  ?'*  the  husband  enquired. 

"Yes,  really  in  earnest,  Carlo !" 

"  And  why  desire  this  ?" 

"  I  really  do  not  wish  to  attend  this  concert. 
I  have  had  enough  of  music  lately,"  was  Aline' s 
reply. 

"  And  Aline  is  tired  of  her  husband's 
voice  ?" 

*'  No — no  !  dear  Carlo,  not  that,  but  I  must 
say  I  should  like  to  stay  one  day  more  at  this 
beautiful  place,  and  Alessandro  is  not  well,  cut- 
ting his  first  tooth,  and  I  should  really  like  the 
doctor  to  see  him  and  advise  me  as  to  my  future 
course  with  regard  to  the  darling ;  you  know 
dear,  how  inexperienced  I  am." 

"  In  short  Aline,"  and  a  slight  but  expres- 
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sive  movement  of  his  shoulders  and  a  tinge  of 
colour  suffusing  his  pale  face,  revealed  alone 
the  displeasure  excited  by  her  propositions, 
also  his  conscious  inability  to  withstand  its 
fulfilment — "  In  short  Mia  Alina,  it  is  in  your 
heart  to  remain,  so  there  needs  no  excuse  to  say 
why  it  must  be  so." 

Carlo  sighed,  and  then  involuntarily  glanced 
across  the  lawn  towards  the  spot  where  Sir 
Michael  and  Lord  Mervyn  stood,  whilst  AHne 
slowly  lifted  up  her  eyes  to  her  husband's  face 
— the  sigh  seeming  slightly  to  disturb  her  mind. 
But  she  did  not  withdraw  her  proposal — merely 
saying,  as  she  kindly  placed  her  arm  \Aithin 
her  husband's,  leaning  upon  it  as  they  slowly 
proceeded  towards  the  house — 

"  I  would  not  ask  this,  if  it  could  not  be  so 
easily  and  conveniently  arranged ;  and  it  will 
besides  save  baby  the  unnecessary  journey — so 
much  moving  about  does  no  I'  agree  with  the 
dear  little  fellow." 

Carlo  again   sighed,  but  playfully  remarked, 
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that  the  child  looked  as  fresh  as  a  little  rose 
bud,  and  appeared  to  flourish  in  mind  as  well 
as  body;  far  more  so,  the  father  argued,  than  if 
it  had  been  doomed  to  the  luxurious  seques- 
tration of  the  splendid  nurseries  of  its  present 
abode. 

Aline  smiled,  but  added — 

"  Carlo,  I  must  confess  to  you,  that  one  of 
my  chief  inducements  for  thus  wishing  to  stay 
here  these  two  more  days,  is,  that  I  cannot  say 
how  miserable  it  makes  me  to  think  of  leaving 
this  part  of  the  world  without  having  had  a 
glimpse  of  dear  Merriford — and  Lord  Mervyn 
has  promised  that  I  shall  drive  there  to- 
morrow." 

"  Ah  1  it  is  a  pity  you  have  not  done  so  all 
this  time/'  rejoined  the  husband. 

^'  We  have  been  so  busy  with  this  Opera — 
besides  such  a  visit  as  mine  must  be,  in  the 
company  of  strangers,  would  not  have  been 
agreeable  —  such  an  exposure  of  my  alienated 
condition  \" 
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"  But  do  you  alone,  of  all  the  guests  re- 
main ?" 

"  Oh  no  !  —  one  or  two  of  Lady  Mervyn's 
most  staid  friends,  I  believe.  But  are  you 
jealous,  Signor  Angelo  ?"  she  playfully  added. 

Angelo  coloured,  but  that  innocent,  affec- 
tionate countenance,  turned  up  towards  his 
face,  reassured  him  ;  and  passing  his  arm  round 
her  waist,  and  pressing  her  to  him  with  re- 
covered gaiety  of  mien,  in  the  words  of  Elvino, 
he  warbled  in  her  ear — 

'  "  Son  geloso  del  zefiro  amante 
Che  ti  schreza  col  crine,  col  velo, 
Fin  del  sol  che  ti  mira  dal  cielo, 
Fin  del  rivo  che  specchio  tifa.'"' 

"  For  shame  Carlo,  it  is  Sunday,  and  you 
will  shock  us  English  sabbatharians,'^  with 
slight  reproof,  Aline  exclaimed. 

***** 

But  Aline  was  to  remain,  rnd  Lord  Mervyn 
with  well  suppressed  elation,  at  his  triumph, 
playfully   congratulated    her    before    her    hus- 
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band,  on  this  demonstration  of  her  powers  of 
argument  and  persuasion. 

Lady  Mervyn  very  politely  expressed  her 
pleasure  at  the  intelligence. — She  had  not  been 
equally  successful  with  the  rest  of  her  guests  ; 
they  were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  to  de- 
part on  the  morrow,  but  she  hoped  that  with 
her  son's  assistance,  she  might  be  able  to  en- 
tertain Madame  Angelo,  for  the  ensuing  two 
days.'' 

"  No  doubt  of  that  !"  was  the  significant 
whisper  amongst  the  most  discerning  of  the 
departing  guests. 

How  soon  can  a  bare  idea — such  as  that  im- 
plied whisper — tarnish  the  fair  brightness  of  a 
woman's  character  in  the  world's  deteriorating 
eye  ! — however  innocent,  however  unconscious 
may  be  the  part  she  plays  in  the  transaction — 

"  She  may  fling  back  the  gift  again 

Yet  the  crushed  flower  will  leave  a  stain." 

In  the  same  way — how  seldom  does  so  con- 
spicuous and  decided  an  exaction  of  admira- 
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tlon  and  applause — such  as  Aline  had  gained 
by  her  successful  display  the  preceding  night 
— exert  a  favourable  influence  over  the  dignity 
of  a  woman's  character,  or  its  pure  standing 
in  the  eyes  of  envious  critics.  Ah  !  better 
far  for  her  that  she  should  live  unknown, 
than  too  well  known ;  for  as  the  sweetest  poetess 
has  sung — 

"  Happier,  happier  far  than  thou 
With  the  laurel  on  thy  brow, 
She  that  makes  the  humblest  hearth 
Lovely  but  to  one  on  earth." 

What  had  Aline  to  do  with  fame — that  out- 
ward glitter,  but  inward  aliment  of  unrest — that 
oil  cast  upon  the  ever  gnawing  fire  of  ambition  ? 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


*'  High  lifted  up  were  many  loftie  towres, 

And  goodly  galleries  far  over  laid, 

Full  of  faire  windowes  and  delightful  bowres. 

*  *  * 

Her  angel's  face 
As  the  great  eye  of  heaven,  shyned  bright 
Did  never  mortall  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace. 
****** 

Her  joyous  presence,  and  sweet  company, 
In  full  content  he  there  did  long  enjoy." 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene. 


Castle  Mervyn  was  a  show  place — strangers 
at  certain  hours  of  certain  days  were  allowed 
to  pass  the  threshold  —  to  be  led  through  the 
wainscoted  rooms  —  to  see  the  furniture  dis- 
played— the  rich  hangings — the  carving,  gild- 
ing, tapestry,  and  splendid  ornaments  ! 
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But  the  chief  feature  of  interest  to  the  man 
of  taste  or  intellect,  was  the  splendid  col- 
lection of  pictures  which  lined  its  walls — espe- 
cially those  of  the  gallery  before  described. 
There,  on  the  same  spot  where  he  had  leant 
with  Ada,  some  nights  before,  stood  Mervyn, 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  Angelo  had  quitted 
the  Castle. 

The  morning  had  been  one  of  dangerously 
false  enjoyment  to  him — it  was  employed  in  driv- 
ing Aline  to  Merriford — on  the  domain  of  which, 
in  consideration  of  the  indisposition  of  Lady 
Adelaide,  and  the  absence  of  Sir  Alexander, 
they  had  ventured  to  intrude,  and  brave  the  risk  of 
recognition  from  other  parties,  a  chance,  however, 
which  Aline  was  not  a  little  anxious  to  avoid. 
They  had  been  fortunate  in  this  respect.  The  whole 
estabhshment  and  retinue  seemed  to  have  put 
themselves  under  a  Lady  Godiva  restriction, 
for  the  intruders  came  in  the  way  of  none,  from 
whom  they  could  fear  to  draw  upon  themselves 
much  attention. 
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And  poor  Ada  little  knew  how  near  had  been 
her  affianced  to  the  house  she  inhabited — or 
how  little  he  had  thought  upon  that  fact,  as 
one  of  any  interest  or  importance. 

The  emotion  awakened  in  Aline's  heart  may 
be  imagined  by  this  visit  to  the  home  of  her 
childhood,  as  well  as  to  those  spots  connected 
in  any  way  with  the  events  preceding  her 
abandonment  of  it.  Her  mind  dwelt  with 
especial  interest,  and  vivid  recollection  on 
these  mementos  of  her  filial  disobedience  and 
subsequent  felicity — but  she  had  the  tact  and 
consideration  to  repress  the  expression  of  her 
feelings  thus  called  forth,  and  thereby  spared 
her  companion  the  irritation  their  manifesta- 
tion would  have  undoubtedly  excited  in  his 
mind — had  she  for  instance,  exclaimed,  as  she 
lingered  by  a  fountain  in  the  wood — 

"  Here  was  the  spot  where  I  sat  and  thought 
so  long  of  Carlo,  before  he  came  to  Merriford, 
mingling   with   the  sound  of    its    waters,    my 
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low  warblings  of  the  songs  we  used  to  sing  to- 
gether!'^ or  had  she  pointed  out  by  the  river 
side  the  very  boat  that  carried  her  away  for  ever 
from  the  companion  now  by  her  side. 

No  —  he  had  not  brought  her  there  to 
gratify  her  indulgence,  in  soft  romantic  me- 
mories of  that  to  him  hateful  passage  in  her 
life's  history — but  on  the  contrary,  suffered  him- 
self to  imagine  that  any  sentiment  conjured 
up  in  her  mind  by  such  reminiscences  should 
rather  partake  of  mournful  regretful  feelings, 
than  those  of  a  softly  sentimental  nature. 

However  it  might  be,  Mervyn  contrived  to 
make  himself  as  nearly  happy  and  contented 
during  that  expedition,  as  if  it  had  not  been  the 
wife  of  Carlo  Angelo,  but  still  Aline  Seyton, 
who  sat  by  his  side,  in  the  phaeton,  in  which 
he  drove  her — a  weight  seemed  to  have  been 
taken  from  his  spirits,  as  if  with  the  absence 
the  very  existence  of  the  ha^ed  individual  was 
comprehended,  and  the  Aline,  with  whom  he 
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was  returning  to  his  home,  was   as   much  his 
own  as  she  ever  had  been. 

''  Yes  !  as  much  his  own  as  she  had  ever  been  !" 
Dream  as  he  might  he  could  dream  no  more 
as  yet — he  must  be  content  with  that  open 
innocent  confidence,  he  beheld  her  resume 
towards  him,  and  the  unembarrassed  gentle  kind- 
ness with  which  she  treated  the  companion  of  her 
youthful  days— except  indeed  when  anv  in- 
vidious allusions  to  her  husband  escaped  his 
lips,  and  these  he  had  by  this  time  learnt  the 
policy  to  avoid. 

***** 

And  now  they  had  returned,  and  Mervyn, 
deprived  of  Aline's  society  for  the  succeeding 
half  hour,  was  lingering  in  the  gallery  to  await 
her  re-appearance  and  conduct  her  to  his  mo- 
ther's boudoir,  or  to  the  conservatory  to  select  the 
flowers  for  her  evening  bouquet  as  she  pleased. 
He  knew  which  would  please  him  best,  but  for 
the  time  being  his  lordship  seemed  to  have  laid 
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down  all  paramount  will  and  pleasure  at  the  feet 
of  Aline. 

A  footstep  was  heard  approaching,  but  it  was 
not  the  light  tread  of  Ahne — only  a  servant  who 
came  to  say  that  a  gentleman  had  just  called 
at  the  door  requesting  as  a  great  favour  that, 
though  the  time  was  an  irregular  one,  he  might 
be  admitted  to  a  sight  of  the  pictures. 

Lord  Mervyn  turned  impatiently  away. 

"  A  very  respectable  elderly  gentleman,  my 
lord  — an  antiquarian,  an  author  or  something 
of  that  sort  —  will  abuse  us  all  in  his  next 
book  perhaps,  if  we  refuse  him  my  lord  !'^  con- 
tinued the  man,  who  was  rather  a  privileged 
person  at  Mervyn  ;  moreover,  the  identical  son 
of  Mrs.  Bacon,  and  who  although  he  did  not 
deem  it  expedient  to  reveal  his  interest  in  the 
applicant,  exerted  himself  to  forward  his  cause 
by  this  formidable  introduction. 

Lord  Mervyn  could  not  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  negative  a  point  on  which  in  truth  he 
felt  perfectly  indifferent,  so  murmuring, — 
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"  Yes,  I  dare  say,  we  are  really  beset  with 
those  fellows — let  him  in  with  all  my  heart, 
only  don^t  bore  me  about  it/'  the  man  retired, 
and  again  Lord  Mervyn  relapsed  into  his 
absorption  of  expectation. 

He  had  not  to  wait  very  long. — The  door  on 
which  his  eyes  had  been  for  some  time  fixed, 
was  pushed  quickly  open,  and  Aline  made  her 
appearance,  carrying  her  baby  in  her  arms. 

Mervyn  would  have  preferred  seeing  her 
without  this  little  incumbrance,  who  always 
monopolized  the  lion's  share  of  AHne's  atten- 
tion, but  in  any  way  her  presence  was  dehghtful, 
and  she  looked  even  more  lovely  then  ever  as  she 
glided  along  the  pleasant  gallery,  that  fair  infant 
pressed  to  her  bosom,  her  face  tinged  beauti- 
fully with  the  clear  delicate  glow  which  the  air 
and  exercise  of  that  healthful  autumnal  day 
had  left  upon  it,  and  bending  down  with  all  the 
pictured  tenderness  of  a  Madonna  over  the 
smiling  child.  Or  as  the  baby,  attracted  by 
the  sight    of   some    painting    on  which     the 
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rays  of  the  departing  sun  was  playing,  raised 
his  little  arms  towards  it  with  a  crow  of  infan- 
tine dehght,  she  paused  and  lifted  it  up  nearer 
to  the  object  of  admiration,  raising  her  face  also, 
lighted  up  by  a  smile  which  made  those  which 
shone  down  upon  her  from  Correggioh  angels, 
cold  and  vapid  in  comparison. 

Lord  Mervyn  forgot,  in  his  admiration,  his 
haste  to  meet  her,  and  the  picture  hunter,  enter- 
ing at  that  moment,  escorted  by  Bacon  from  the 
other  side,  stopped  short  at  the  sight,  just  as  if 
— as  that  worthy  official  subsequently  remarked 
— after  looking  at  that  striking  piece  of  living 
beauty,  he  could  not  have  any  pleasure  in  poking 
about  the  walls  after  arts  and  sciences,  which 
were  after  all  nothing  but  paint  and  varnish.  But 
Aline  perceiving  Lord  Mervyn,  hastened  to  join 
him  where  he  stood,  and  the  gentleman 
thought  better  of  it,  and  proceeded  to  set  on 
foot  the  professed  purpose  of  his  visit.  After 
having  therefore  en  passant  bowed  to  Lord 
Mervyn,  as  if  in  grateful  acknowledgement  of 
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the  favour  he  had  accorded  him,  he  began  to 
examine  the  first  painting  to  which  his  attention 
was  directed  by  the  attendant  cicerone ;  then 
went  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  passing  quietly,  and 
forgotten  down  the  gallery. 

The  picture  fancier's  back  was  turned  the 
while  to  the  other  party,  and  Aline,  as  her 
glance  carelessly  followed  the  stranger,  merely 
asked  who  he  was. 

''  Heaven  knows  !"  answered  Lord  Mervvn  ; 
"  one  of  the  everlasting  tribe  of  sight-seers,  who 
infest  this  place.  They  say  every  man's  house 
is  his  castle,  but  certainly  it  would  seem  that 
every  man's  castle  is  not  his  home,  for  mine 
is  open  to  every  tramper  who  sees  fit  to  turn  in 
and  take  a  survey  of  the  premises.'' 

"  For  shame  Lord  Mervyn  ! — you  should  feel 
proud  to  be  the  possessor  of  such  means  of 
encouraging  the  thirst  for  genius — or  promoting 
the  public  taste  for  arts  and  sciences,"  Aline 
replied  with  playful  censure  ;  "  I  dare  say,"  she 
added,  "  that  gentleman  is  some  clever  artist  or 
connoisseur — I  should  like  above  all  things  to 
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follow   him  in   his   inspection    and  hear  all  his 
remarks  upon  the  paintings." 

"  You  should  have  been  here  then  last  month 
when  I  had  to  entertain  some  German  fellow 
for  a  whole  day — a  professor  of  the  society  of 
arts  abroad.  He  brought  me  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from   the  Duke  of that  scientific 

bore.     I    was  decoyed  into   playing  catalogue 
through  the  whole  collection,  and  was  rewarded 
for  my  pains  by  being  informed  in  the  end,  that 
half  of  the  best  and  oldest  masters — or  at  least 
those  that  had  gone  down  for  such  from  gene- 
ration  to  generation  —  were    arrant    daubs  — 
vile  impositions — very   satisfactory  certainly  to 
me  ! — I  believe  the  fellow  made  the  same  havoc 
in  most  of  the  established  collections   of  origi- 
nals in  England,  and  well  nigh  broke  the  hearts 
of  some  of  their  owners,  who  might  have  other- 
wise  gone   down  to    the    grave    hugging   the 
beloved  delusion  to  their  hearts  in  blissful  igno- 
rance.     As  for    me    T   bore  the   impertinence 
heroically,  caring  no  more  for  the  new  hght  cast 
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upon  the  subject  than  I  do  to  learn  in  this  day 
of  enlightenment  that  the  Richard  I  was 
taught  in  Magnall's  to  contemplate  with  a  par- 
ticular crooked  back  and  ugly  countenance,  was 
straight  as  an  arrow,  and  handsome  as  an 
Adonis.'^ 

Aline  laughed. 

"Oh,  but  you  ought  to  care,  Lord  Mer- 
vyn,"  she  said.  '*  Indifference  on  such  sub- 
jects (I  mean  on  that  of  your  paintings,  not 
the  crook  backed  Richard)  is  very  ignoble.  A 
person  who  does  not  take  an  interest  in  his 
possessions  does  not  deserve  to  be  their  owner. 
Forgive  me  Lord  Mervyn/^  she  added  with  an 
arch  smile,  "  I  was  going  to  say,  it  was  casting 
pearls  before  swine.^^ 

Lord  Mervyn  bowed  in  acknowledgement 
of  the  compUment,  but  said  after  an  instant's 
pause,  during  which  a  gloom  had  overspread  his 
countenance — 

"  No,  it  is  quite  true — I  care  for  none  of  these 
things. — I  take  an  interest  in  no  one  thing  that  I 
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possess — and  yet  Aline,"  and  his  voice  saddened, 
"  I  might  have  done  so" 

"  And  will  do^  some  of  these  days,  I  have  no 
doubt,"  AHne  somewhat  hurriedly  rejoined — 
''  when  the  fair  magician  arrives,  who  by  her 
influence  will  impart  an  interest  to  all  you 
possess.'' 

''  You  know  Aline  that  there  exists  only  one 
being  in  the  world  who  could  have  had  that 
power." 

Aline  averted  her  head. 

"  Look  at  all  this  splendour,''  and  he  glanced 
around. — Aline's  eye  involuntarily  following  the 
direction  of  his  own — along  the  costly  gallery, 
with  its  gorgeous  display  of  taste  and  ornament, 
lighted  up  by  the  glaring  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  streaming  in  from  the  stained  glass  windows, 
and  then  through  the  broad  and  lofty  panes  from 
which,  where  they  stood,  a  view  of  all  the  rich 
beauty  of  his  natural  heritage  .vas  afforded  them. 
*'  All  this/'  he  continued,  seeing  that  in  spite 
of  herself  he  had  arrested  his  companion's  at- 
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tention  and  interest,—  '^  all  this  worMess  gran- 
deur— as  it  now  is  to  me — might  have  been 
rendered  so  different,  so  blest,  if  only  Aline,  as 
you  might  have  done,  had  become  its  sove- 
reign lady  ;  if  now  you  had  stood  here  the  fair 
and  gifted  mistress  of  all  you  behold — that  child 
its  heir  !" 

Mervyn  spoke  with  such  depths  of  genuine 
emotion — such  irrepressible  despairing  regret, 
that  Aline,  as  the  last  phrases  of  the  speech 
unexpectedly  burst  forth  on  her  ear,  started 
involuntarily  —  almost  as  if  the  suggestion 
it  implied,  awakened  for  an  instant  some 
answering  chords  in  her  own  heart — as  if  the 
scales  had  fallen  from  her  eyes,  and  she  had 
been  brought  to  look  in  the  same  light  upon 
what  might  have  been  !  At  all  events,  she  seemed 
softened,  and  turned  from  the  expression  of 
resentful  dignity,  with  which  the  words  "  hush 
tempter !"  were  about  to  issue  from  her  lips, 
and  leaning  over  the  rails  of  the  gallery,  to  hide 
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the  tears  which  forced  themselves  from  her 
eyes,  murmured, 

"  I  am  ashamed — I  am  grieved  for  you,  Lord 
Mervyn — that  you  should  be  so  weak — so  in- 
judicious as  to  speak  thus.  I  should  not  have 
remained  here,  if  I  had  thought  you  could 
have  so  acted.  It  is  so  wrong — so  useless  to 
yourself — so  painful  to  me." 

''  Painful  to  you,  Aline  !"  and  he  bent  down 
and  saw  her  tears. 

Tears  which  might  not  have  sullied  an  angel's 
cheek,  so  pure  was  the  source  from  which  at 
that  moment  they  had  been  drawn,  yet,  which 
Lord  Mervyn  could  apply  as  a  soothing  unction 
to  his  unrighteous  hopes,  that  this  pity  was  not 
far  off  from  the  love  he  would  have  died  to  in- 
spire— even  now — in  that  young  creature's 
heart. 

"  Yes,  I  pity  you,"  she  said,  brushing  away 
her  tears,  and  turning  her  face,  full  of  ingenuous 
kindness  towards  him,  ''  that  is  to  say,  if  you 
are  not  happy,  but  I  trust  that  is  really  not  the 
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case,  but  only  the  fancy  of  the  moody  moment  ; 
we  all  have  our  discontented  minutes,  have  we 
not,  dear  baby  ?" 

And  she  stooped  and  kissed  the  child  who 
lay  on  the  velvet  cushion — where  she  had  placed 
it  between  herself  and  companion — cooing  and 
crowing  contentedly  as  a  little  dove,  as  if  to 
it,  at  least,  those  moments  of  unrest  had  not 
yet  arrived.  And  to  the  fanciful  stranger  who 
had  not  ceased  to  eye  the  group  with  more 
regard  than  was  apparent,  that  little  innocent 
in  its  long  vestments  of  snowy  white,  irresistibly 
brought  to  his  imagination,  the  semblance  of 
that  lily  flower,  which  in  some  beautiful  picture 
he  had  seen  depicted,  as  rising  from  the  ground 
between  the  Madonna  and  the  earthly  father — 
type  of  the  pure  relationship  in  which  the  pair 
stood  towards  one  another,  and  the  image  was 
gently  soothing  to  the  anxious  solicitude  of  the 
stranger's  heart. 

The  young  mother  now  lifted  up  the  child  in 
preparation  for  the  trio  to  depart,  and  as  the 
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stranger  passed  them,  again  he  turned  and  fixed 
upon  Aline  a  gaze,  as  earnest  as  the  one  she 
remembered  from  the  wanderer  in  the  glade. 
It  troubled  and  perplexed  her  mind,  and  made 
her  heart  beat  fast  for  a  moment,  while  her 
cheek  blanched,  and  her  agitated  countenance 
exhibited  emotion.  But  no — she  thought  it  could 
not  be ! 

The  stranger,  after  bowing  again  to  Lord 
Mervyn,  turned  coldly  away — as  it  seemed — to 
the  contemplation  of  a  figure  near  which  he 
stood,  and  she  was  forced  to  follow  Lord  Mer- 
vyn from  the  gallery,  from  whence  she  had  re- 
quested to  be  conducted  to  the  boudoir  of  the 

Countess. 

*  *  *  * 

*  *  *  * 
AHne  found   Lady  Mervyn  in   a  luxurious 

apartment,  which  might  have  been  an  old 
fancy  china  shop,  so  filled  to  confusion  was  it 
with  that  elegant  ware. 

Her  ladyship  was  reclining  on  a  sofa,   her 
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delicate  appearance  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  character  of  her  chamber,  into  a  place  which 
it  might  have  appeared,  none  but  a  sylphide 
could  have  entered,  without  some  mischief 
to  its  order  and  completeness :  but  wherein 
nevertheless,  Aline  found  installed  the  far  famed 
Sir  Henry  Halford,  and  Lady  Mervyn's  com- 
panion— a  slim  personage — who  certainly  could 
have  wedged  between  two  deal  boards,  and  who 
Lord  Mervyn  declared,  his  mother  had  selected 
for  that  reason, — for  the  well  doing  of  her 
porcelain. 

Lady  Mervyn  received  Aline  very  kindly — 
introduced  her  to  Sir  Henry — hoped  that  she 
had  not  found  the  morning  very  dull,  and  kissed 
and  admired  the  baby. 

She  then  returned  to  the  conversation  their 
entrance  had  interrupted,  and  Aline's  thoughts 
flew  back  to  that  stranger's  gaze,  and  that  stran- 
gers  appearance  ;  the  vague  impression  with 
which  it  had  struck  her,  returning  with  double 
force   and  vividness.       Several  times  she  had 
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scarcely  refrained  from  rising  to  seek  once  more 
the  gallery,  and  satisfy  her  irritating  thoughts 
and  doubts,  by  a  second  contact  with  the  per- 
plexing object. 

But  no— it  must  be  a  wild  fancy  on  her  part, 
and  when  at  length  the  sound  of  the  dressing 
bell  afforded  her  a  plausible  excuse  for  leaving 
the  boudoir,  and  she  passed  again  through  the 
gallery^  filled  now  with  a  still  richer  hue  of 
sunset  brightness,  and  looked  around  —  the 
stranger  was  no  longer  to  be  seen  therein.  Half 
ashamed  of  the  curiosity  which  must  have  ap- 
peared so  unaccountable  to  the  servant,  she 
enquired  of  Bacon,  whom  she  encountered, 
whether  the  gentleman  who  had  been  looking 
at  the  pictures,  had  left  the  house,  and  was  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative. 

"  Had  he  any  idea  of  his  name  '."  she  still 
more  timidly  demanded. 

'*  Not  in  the  least,"  Bacon  pleaded  total  ig- 
norance or  forgetfulness  on  the  score. 
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Aline  passed  on  with  a  sigh,  murmuring,  as 
she  pressed  her  child  to  her  breast, 

"No,  it  could  not  be,  could  it,  Bambino 
mio?  Uncle  George  would  not  surely  have 
disowned  us  thus." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


**  What  is  our  bliss,  that  changeth  with  the  moon  ? 
And  day  of  life,  that  darkens  ere  'tis  noon  ? 
»  *  *  •  * 

Did  I  but  purpose  to  embark  with  thee 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  a  summer's  sea ; 
While  gentle  Zephyrs  play  in  prosperous  gales 
And  fortune's  favour  fills  the  swelling  sails  ! 

^  *  *  *  * 

Such  must  be  my  friends  * 

By  adverse  fortune  mix'd." 

Prior's  Henry  aku  Emma. 


We  will  not  dwell  upon  that  quickly  passing 
evening,  so  full  of  forgetful  enjoyment  to  Lord 
Mervyn,  with  none  but  Aln-e  on  whom  to  be- 
stow his  individual  attention,  and  none  by  whom 
Aline's  could  be  for  many  moments  withdrawn. 
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With  her  by  his  side  at  table — in  the  draw- 
ing-room afterwards,  her  songs  sung  to  him' 
for  him  alone — whilst  the  elders  sat  apart,  ab- 
sorbed in  their  rubber.  Lady  Mervyn  only 
lifting  up  her  eyes  occasionally  to  look  upon 
that  pair  with  a  vague,  regretful  wonder  float- 
ing through  her  mind — why  it  had  been  that 
those  two  had  not  married  ! 

Lord  Mervyn  was  gentle,  amiable,  agreeable, 
as  Aline  had  never  before  seen  him — all  caustic 
bitterness  allayed  —  all  embarrassing  allusions, 
such  as  had  that  afternoon  troubled  her,  re- 
pressed, nor  did  she  scruple  to  reward  her  host 
— the  friend  of  her  youth — one  whom  she  was 
so  inclined  affectionately  to  regard  as  such,  by  the 
assumption  of  her  gayest  and  most  fascinating 
humour.  At  length,  the  little  party  separated  for 
the  night,  and  again  the  lord  of  that  castle 
roamed  to  and  fro  the  silent  gallery,  moody — 
repining — discontented ! 

And  no  bright  spirit  was  there  that  night,  to 
come  and  divert  his  gloom — and  if  perchance  the 
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image  of  Ada  flitted  across  his  imagination,  with 
her  flowing  hair  and  sylph-hke  form,  it  was  only 
for  a  brief  moment,  as  he  passed  that  picture 
of  "  the  spirit  of  the  Castle,"  which  bore  so 
striking  a  resemblance  to  the  fair  girl. 

"sP  W  ^  V?  '•*  w 

TT  W  W  •/?  W  "7? 

Aline,  on  her  departure,  was  accompanied 
by  her  host,  on  horseback  as  far  as  Hereford  ; 
there  he  took  leave  of  her — to  meet  again  he 
said  very  soon,  as  he  only  intended  to  return 
to  Mervyn  Castle,  for  a  few  days,  to  settle  his 
affairs,  and  then  repair  to  the  continent. 

AUne's  heart  beat  quickly,  as  she  approached 
her  point  of  reunion  with  her  husband ;  she 
contemplated  the  meeting  with  unalloyed  de- 
light —  not  imagining  that  any  circumstance 
could  mar  its  pleasure.  But  yet  so  it  proved. 
On  arriving  at  Birmingham,  she  found  that 
she  had  to  wait  some  time  .'t  the  Hotel^  as 
Angelo  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance. — Soon 
however  a  cavalcade,  consisting  of  two  or  three 
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carriages^  drove  to  the  door,  bringing,  as  it  soon 
became  perceptible,  a  set  of  professionals,  from 
the  provincial  town,  at  which  they  had  been 
performing,  and  amongst  them,  Aline  —  who 
was  at  the  window  with  her  child  in  her  arms 
— beheld  her  husband. 

His  eager  eye  had  immediately  detected  her, 
and  he  leant  forward  and  waved  his  hand  in 
delighted  greeting,  a  movement  which  immedi- 
ately directed  towards  her  the  observation  of 
the  whole  company ;  and  black  eyes,  white  teeth 
and  dark  countenances  in  abundance,  gleamed 
and  glanced  up  upon  her. 

Aline  colouring  abruptly,  withdrew,  pro- 
voked that  she  had  been  seen,  but  in  reality 
still  more  annoyed,  to  see  her  husband  arrive 
so  accompanied. 

It  was  therefore,  with  a  somewhat  clouded 
brow,  that  Angelo,  when  he  flew  to  her  pre- 
sence, found  his  young  wife,  and  her  first  words, 
when  she  had  released  herself  from  his  fervent 
embrace,   were  to  enquire,  in  a  tone  of  some 
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disapproval,  where  was   Sir  Michael,  and  why 
he  had  come  with  these  people. 

"  My  Aline,  Sir  Michael  met  with  some 
friends  with  whom  he  agreed  to  remain,  and  of 
course  I   could   do  no  better  than   accept  the 

place  Signora offered  me  in  her  carriage." 

Aline  could  not  reasonably  find  fault  with 
this — she  asked  if  Madame  Lucetti  was  of  the 
party. 

"  No,  she  was  not,"  Angelo  replied. 
'*  Oh  !  then  we  need  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them." 

"  No,  my  Aline  !  not  if  it  is  disagreeable  to 
you.  I  will  say  you  are  tired,  and  that  you 
wull  take  your  luncheon  in  private." 

"  Of  course — they  do  not  surely  expect  that 
/should  join  their  party,"  and  Aline  proudly 
erected  her  fair  head. 

'« Foreigners,  dearest,  so  seldom  eat  in  pri- 
vate—that knowing  you  are  here,  they  might 
perhaps  be  more  pleased  by  our  joining  them 
at  the  repast  they  have  ordered  ;  but  of  course 

VOI^    II.  ^' 
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it  is  not  incumbent  upon  you  to  do  so  ; — and 
it  will  not  surprise  them,  knowing  you  to  be  a 
jiere  Anglaise"  he  playfully  added. 

"  And  you — do  they  expect  you  to  join  them, 
Carlo  ?"  she  enquired. 

"Oh  I — when  I  have  played  the  cavaliere 
servante  at  my  Aline's  repast,  may  just  look  in 
upon  them,  in  order  that  they  may  not  take  of- 
fence at  my  deserting  their  party,  after  having 
availed  myself  of  their  carriage.^' 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  the  conver- 
sation. 

The  Italians  had  been  shewn  into  an  apart- 
ment adjoining  —  the  balcony  of  which  corre- 
sponded with  the  one  occupied  by  Aline  and 
her  husband,  and  the  sound  of  their  colo- 
quy  and  laughter,  plainly  announced  their 
proximity,  jarring  somewhat  on  the  delicate 
ear,  fresh  from  the  refined  hilarity  of  Castle 
Mervyn. 

The  knock  at  the  door  came  immediately 
after,  and  on  its  being  opened,  without  an  an- 
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swer  being  awaited,  a  female  figure,  of  somewhat 
diminutive  form,  made  her  appearance,  darting 
her  keen  black  eyes  round  the  apartment. 

She  perceived  her  mistake,  but  unabashed, 
exclaimed,  staring  at  AHne — 

"Ah,  T  have  come  to  the  wrong  room,  but 
as  I  am  here,  I  may  as  well  ask  your  Signora 
her  opinion  of  my  cloak.  Carlo  Angelo,^'  and 
she  glanced  with  bold  significance  at  the 
latter. 

Aline  looked  with  cold  surprise  upon  the 
strange  little  speaker,  whose  elfin  locks  and 
dark  complexion,  were  not  unfamiliar  to  her 
recollection — and  she  drew  back  with  some 
hauteur^  as  th<;  girl  famiharly  approached,  as 
if  to  display  to  her  notice,  a  rich,  but  some- 
what gaudy  mantle,  which  adorned  her  person. 
Ahne  then  glanced  at  her  husband,  as  if  to 
demand  some  explanation. 

Angelo,  with  a  gesture  of  rather  impatient 

annoyance,  replied — 

N   2 
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"You  perhaps  do  not  remember  Mam'selle 
Lucia,  Aline  }" 

"  Whose  cloak  you  stole,  Signora "  chimed 
in  the  Itahan  girl,  laughing  ;  "  and  see  how  well 
your  generous  sposo,  has  —  better  late  than 
never, — supplied  its  place." 

Aline  could  not  repress  a  smile. 

"  I  am  glad  indeed,  Signorina  Lucia,"  she 
replied,  good-naturedly,  that  my  dishonesty 
has  been  atoned  for — and/'  glancing,  from  the 
gaudy  mantilla,  towards  her  husband,  with  a 
smile  of  playful  malice,  added,  "  1  do  much  ad- 
mire the  taste  Signer  Angelo  has  displayed  in 
the  selection/' 

Carlo  turned  away  with  a  quiet  smile,  and 
a  shrug,  suited  to  declare  how  little  merit 
his  taste  could  claim  in  the  important  matter. 

Lucia's  keen  eye  evidently  noticed  this,  as 
well  as  the  superiority  and  condescension  which 
characterized  Aline's  manner  towards  her. 
But  she  took  no  apparent  heed  of  it,  and 
springing  abruptly  forward,  commenced  a  vi- 
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gorous  assault  of  caresses  and  endearing 
epithets  upon  the  baby,  whom  she  seized  sans 
ceremonie  in  her  arms,  finally  concludmg,  by 
running  out  with  it,  upon  the  balcony  to  shew 
the  '^ piccolo  Angelo/'  as  she  called  him,  to  the 
next  door  company. 

Aline  turned  to  her  husband,  half  amused, 
half  annoyed,  at  the  liberty  taken  with  her 
child. 

"  Oh  Carlo  ! — only  hear  how  it  is  crying  ?' 
she  exclaimed,  as  the  voice  of  the  Uttle  crea- 
ture—  terrified  by  the  sight  and  notice  of  so 
many  strangers  —  was  heard  in  accents  of 
lament,  '•  do  go  and  rescue  the  poor  darling. 
Well! — if  you  will  not,"  she  continued,  impa- 
tiently, as  her  husband,  fatigued  and  languid, 
was  unable  immediately  to  rouse  himself  from 
the  sofa,  on  which  he  had  just  sunk,  to  obey 
her  request,  "  I  really  must,  or  he  will  die  with 
fright."' 

Aline  accordingly  stepped  out,  and  entered 
the  adjoining    apartment,   as  Lucia  had   done 
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before  her,  and  to  which  Angelo,  taken  by  sur- 
prise, at  this  unexpected  movement  of  his  wife, 
quickly  followed. 

He  found  his  Aline  standing  like  ''  snowy 
dove,  trooping  with  crows,"  with  her  liberated 
son  pressed  to  her  bosom,  smiHng  affably  upon 
the  group  of  his  professional  compatriotes,  which, 
male  and  female,  had  collected  around  her.  One 
Signora  alone,  of  brilliant  charms,  kept  apart, 
reclining  on  a  couch  and  looking  as  if  she 
would  not  have  been  induced  to  disturb  herself 
from  her  comfortable  repose,  for  the  queen  in 
propria  'persona. 

She  called  Angelo  to  her  side,  nevertheless, 
begging  emphatically  to  know  when  luncheon 
would  be  ready,  for  that  she  was  dying  with 
hunger.  Angelo  promised  to  ascertain  this 
fact,  which  the  Signora  laughingly  exclaimed, 
would  be  a  great  condescension  for  "  le  grand 
prince '^  an  epithet  by  which  Angelo,  from  the  ex- 
clusiveness  and  refinement  of  habit  engendered 
by  his  marriage  with  la  fiere  Anglaise,  was  now 
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generally  designated,  by  the  most  part  of  the 
Operatic  corps. 

They  declared  he  lodged  en  prince — travelled 
en  prince — visited  en  prince,  and  thereby,  most 
innocently  implied  an  assumption  of  supe- 
riority over  the  rest  of  his  set,  which  did  not 
at  all  increase  his  popularity  among  them  ;  nor 
by  the  opinions  he  found  consequently  raised 
against  him,  was  his  necessary  association 
with  them,  as  on  the  late  occasion,  rendered 
more  agreeable  to  his  feelings,  or  palatable  to  his 
taste. 

Angelo  however  obeyed  Madame's  behest, 
and  returned  to  effect  the  retreat  of  Aline,  who, 
he  perceived  by  her  countenance  had  had  quite 
enough  of  her  present  company,  towards  whom 
however,  she  had  been  playing  the  amiable 
with  great  success. 

Making  some  excuse  for  her,  he  accompanied 
her  to  her  apartment,  of  which,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  relief,  she  took  possession.  She  did 
not  remark  much  to  her  husband   on  what  had 
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just  passed,  but  employed  herself,  during  the 
repast,  at  which  he  attended  in  talking  of 
Cdstle  Mervyn,  and  all  (no — not  quite  all) 
the  principal  features  which  had  marked  her 
sojourn  there  since  his  departure.  And  when 
Angelo  reluctantly  departed  to  fulfil  his  duties 
at  the  boisterous  luncheon-table  in  the  next 
room,  he  left  the  statesman's  daughter,  the 
beloved  of  the  Earl  of  Mervyn — reposing  in 
languid  solitude — her  thoughts  wandering  back 
instinctively  to  a  very  different  class  of  actors, 
a  different  sphere  to  that  in  which  fate  and  cir- 
cumstances had  placed  her  husband — that  class 
— that  sphere  in  which  she  had  been  born,  and 
from  which — by  her  late  restoration  to  that  at- 
mosphere, at  Castle  Mervyn, — she  had  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
the  moral  impossibility  of  an  unnaturalization  of 
our  tastes  and  inclinations ; — in  short,  her  eyes 
had  been  more  clearly  opened  to  the^  de  tort  et 
tr avers  of  a  mesalliance. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


'•  For  thought  is  tired  of  wandering  o'er  the  world, 

And  home-bound  fancy  runs  her  bark  ashore. 
•  •  »  *  « 

This  was  permitted  in  my  pilgrimage, 
And  loth  am  I  to  take  my  staff  again." 

Philip  Van  Arlevette. 

Aline  left  to  her  solitary  meditations,  fatigued 
by  her  long  morning's  drive,  gradually  sank 
into  a  deep  dreamy  kind  of  slumber,  which  even 
the  abrupt  opening  of  the  door,  a  short  time 
after,  did  not  succeed  in  disturbing. 

•*  This  is  the  lady,  I  beUevt  sir,  but ' 

And  the  waiter  of  the  hotel,  for  he  was  the 
mtruder,  paused  and  .hesitated  on  finding  that 

N  3 
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he  had  been  on  the  point  of  ushering  a  gentle- 
man into  the  sacred  precincts  of  a  sleeping 
beauty.  But  the  gentleman,  passing  by  the 
waiter,  entered  the  room,  and  nodding  signi- 
ficantly to  him,  as  if  to  say  that  it  was  all  right, 
and  that  he  might  leave  him  with  the  lady, 
the  man  withdrew,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 
The  stranger  then  advanced,  and  stood  regard- 
ing Aline  with  eyes  tearful  with  emotion. 

'^  God  bless  you,  dear  child  !'*  he  murmured, 
"  poor  Maria's  daughter  !  it  will  be  your  own 
fault  if  your  uncle,  so  long  a  lonely  wanderer, 
so  long  as  the  last  withered  autumnal  leaf  upon 
a  naked  ti^ee,  now  that  you  have  appeared  like 
the  green  shoots  of  spring,  to  revive  and  glad- 
den him,  remains  so  now.  No  he  has  too  long 
been  wandering  about  in  search  of,  he  scarce 
knows  what — with  a  heart  full  of  love  to  man, 
yet  shrinking  from  the  domestic  and  social  ties 
of  close  relationship,  morbidly  fearful,  lest  they 
should,  in  the  realization,  fall  short  in  truth  and 
purity  of  those  his  romantic  imagination  have 
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conceived.  But  let  him  now  find  a  final  home 
in  one  cherished  heart,  and  he  will  risk  the 
disenchantment  which  even  here  may  await 
him  ! 

"  That  brow/'  he  continued,  as  his  eyes 
scanned  the  countenance  of  the  unconscious 
Aline  ;  ^^  how  gloriously  developed,  since  last — 
when  fatigued  by  our  long  rovings  after  amuse- 
ment, you  leant  upon  my  bosom  and  slept, 
I  smoothed  back  the  silken  ringlets  to  gaze  upon 
it.  That  organ  of  harmony,  especially— how 
conspicuous  its  rising  above  the  snowy  surface — 
yet,  poor  child  !  that  talent,  doubtless  has  been 
the  cause  of  your  uncle  finding  you  in  a  posi- 
tion so  different  from  that  which  he  might  have 
expected,  and  which  I  suppose  as  a  wise  and 
prudent  uncle,  he  should  deplore  and  con- 
demn. However,  we  shall  see— that  will  much 
depend  upon  whether  the  happiness  of  your 
young  life  has  been  endanger ?d  thereby.  Then 
indeed  will  no  one  so  much  as  him,  condemn 
and  rue  it." 
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^'  That  innoceat,  childlike  face  \''  continued 
to  apostrophise  the  gazer,  "  it  scarcely  seems 
credible  that  since  I  last  beheld  it,  the  breath  of 
woman's  passion  has  passed  over  its  smooth 
surface — that  Aline  is  now  a  wife  —a  mother  !'' 

*  *  #  *  * 

*  *  *  *  Ji« 
Thus  mused  Mr.  Anderson,  by  Aline's  side, 

when  on  suddenly  awaking  from  her  slumber, 
with  bewildered  surprise,  she  beheld  a  stranger 
standing  near  her. 

But  not  as  a  stranger,  did  she  long  recognize 
him  ;  in  another  moment  springing  to  her  feet, 
she  had  cast  herself  into  his  arms,  exclaiming — 
"  Uncle  George,  my  dear,  dear  uncle  1" 

**  What  Aline — you  remember  me — you  have 
not  quite  forgotten  your  old  uncle  ?"  enquired 
Mr.  Anderson,  embracing  her  fervently. 

Aline  was  indeed  made  happy,  and  their 
meeting  was  full  of  the  most  affectionate 
greetings. 

'*  Then,^^  said  she,  gazing  with  eyes  of  love 
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upon  her  uncle,  "it  was  really  you,  whom  I  saw, 
first  in  the  wood,  and  then  in  the  gallery  of 
Castle  Mervyn." 

Mr.  Anderson  smiled. 

*'  Ah  you  did  know  me  !"  she  continued,  "  yet 
would  not  acknowledge  your  niece — the  niece 
who  since  you  parted  with  her  so  many  years 
ago,  you  found  to  have  become  the  Opera 
Singer's  wife  !'' 

And  Aline  sighed — a  shade  overspreading  her 
countenance. 

"  But  how  could  I  be  supposed  to  be  aware  of 
that  fact  ?''  said  Mr.  Anderson  playfully, "  when 
on  both  those  occasions,  I  saw  you  under  circum- 
stances little  likely  to  enlighten  me  on  the  sub- 
ject. First  sentimentalizing  in  the  glade  with 
a  noble  lord,  and  again  ladying  it  in  the  galleries 
of  his  stately  castle ;  I  must  indeed  have  been 
gifted  with  second  sight  to  have  guessed  that 
you  were  not  its  lovely  countess.'^ 

Ahne  blushed,  and  said  that  Lord  Mervyn 
was  a  very  old  friend. 
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**  But  you  were  really  aware  of  my  position 
at  the  time,"  she  enquired. 

'^  Yes,  my  fair  niece,  I  had  heard  a  few  par- 
ticulars concerning  you,  but  only  quite  lately.  I 
hope,  however,  to  have  plenty  of  opportunities 
for  lecturing  hereafter. — Now,  tell  me,  where 
is  this  husband  of  yours,  who  it  seems,  not 
content  with  turning  the  heads  and  hearts  of 
gentle  young  ladies,  must  e'en  fascinate  those 
of  grave  elderly  gentlemen,  who  should  be  wiser 
than  to  allow  themselves  to  fall  in  love  with  eyes 
and  voices,  as  was  the  case  with  one  for  whom 
I  can  answer,  at  the  oratorio  the  other  day." 

"Oh,  dear  uncle!''  said  Aline,  her  eyes 
sparkling  with  dehght,  *^  1  knew  you  would 
admire  and  love  Carlo,  for  his  own  sake,  in  spite 
of  all  the  world's  cold  scorn — You,  who  are  not, 
and  never  were  of  that  world,  I  always  felt 
convinced  would  see  his  superior  merits  (though 
he  is  an  Opera  Singer),  to  all  belonging  to  that 
scornful  world,  and  you  will  say  so,  I  am  sure, 
when  you  know  him.'' 
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Mr.  Anderson  smiled  at  the  young  wife's  en- 
thusiasm. 

"  But  where  is  this  angelhefore  whom  by  your 
description,  ordinary  mortals  must  be  compelled 
to  veil  their  faces,  and  hide  their  diminished 
heads  V  he  asked. 

"  Ohj  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  him/'  laughed 
Aline  ;  "  after  all/'  she  added  with  an  air  of  mock 
humility  and  abasement,  "  you  know  he  is  only 
an  Opera  Singer.  He  is  now  dining  with 
some  of  the  professors,  who  have  been  singing 
at  the  musical  meetings  which  have  lately  taken 
place  in  this  part  of  the  country." 

As  she  spoke  these  last  words,  there  was  some 
more  real  abasement  in  her  manner  and  voice, 
and  she  added,  as  if  in  apology,  "Carlo  is  obliged 
occasionally  to  join  their  society,  to  avoid  giving 
otfence." 

*^  And  you — do  you  ever  mix  with  them  ?'* 
Mr.  Anderson  asked. 

''  No,  not  I !''  said  Aline  proudly, ''  Carlo  does 
not  much  approve  of  the  society  of  Opera  Singers 
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for  his  wife.  Not  on  accouat  of  their  vocation/^ 
she  added,  colouring  as  she  saw  her  uncle  smile 
at  the  tone  in  which  she  mentioned  the  class,  in 
whose  defence,  as  far  as  her  husband  was  con- 
cerned, she  had  just  been  so  energetic — "not  on 
account  of  their  vocation  dear  uncle,  but  because 
the  characters  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
operatic  corps,  are  not  you  know  always  re- 
markably good. 

"  But  here  he  is  at  last — I  hear  him  coming,'^ 
she  exclaimed,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  eager 
anticipation  of  the  meeting — *'  How  surprised 
he  will  be  to  find  the  Uncle  George  of  whom  he 
has  heard  me  talk  so  much,  restored  to  me  as 
from  the  clouds,  and  so  much  the  same  too — 
seeming  as  familiar  and  unstrange  as  if  we  had 
but  just  returned  from  that  last  long  walk  we  took 
together  the  day  before  you  left  me — as  if  all 
that  has  passed  in  the  many  many  years  inter- 
vening, has  been  but  a  long  dream,  I  had  been 
dreaming  in  that  lazy  sleep  from  which  I  woke 
just  now  to  find  you  watching  over  me,  hke  a 
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dear  good  guardian  angel. — I  can  scarcely  yet 
believe  it  quite  to  be  a  reality — it  is  so  like  a 
passage  in  some  pleasant  fairy  tale.'^ 

**  And  a  pretty  hero  of  fairy   romance   to  be 
chosen,  by  a  iair  lady — am  I  not  Signor  Angelo  2" 
exclaimed  the  uncle,  as  the  young  Italian  at  that 
moment  entering,  paused  at  the  door,  in  puzzled 
surprise  to  find   his  young   wife  clinging  aifec- 
tionately  to  a  stranger's  arm.   *'  Her  travel- worn 
uncle,''  he  continued,  '^  with  whose  existence,  I 
rejoice   to  be    assured,  you  are  already  slightly 
acquainted/' and  as  he  thus  spoke  in  the  purest 
Itahan,  Mr.  Anderson  with  his  peculiarly  kind 
and  conciliatory  manner  advanced   towards   the 
young  man,  and  extended  his  hand  towards  him. 
That  Carlo  Angelo  did  not  coldly   receive  it 
may  be  imagined,  but,  that  with  the  livehest, 
readiest  manner,  his  heart  opened  to  receive  the 
warm    paternal    kindness    which     the  beloved 
uncle  of  his  young  wife  seenu  d  so  leniently  dis- 
posed to  bestow  upon  him — the  despised  husband 
of  his  niece ! 
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The  father — the  friend !  they  both  so  much 
required  to  guide  and  direct  their  weak  youth , 
their  immatured  experience,  seemed  at  length 
mercifully  supplied  to  his  Aline  and  himself — 
and  with  grateful  joy,  Angelo  hailed  this  steady 
anchor,  this  faithful  pilot  to  guide,  fix,  and  con- 
firm their  ways  amidst  the  depths  and  shoals  of 
the  wide  treacherous  sea  of  life — the  snares 
and  dangers  of  this  wicked  world. 

Mr.  Anderson  had  no  intention — the  young 
pair  gladly  ascertained — to  abandon  for  the  pre- 
sent the  company  of  his  new  found  relatives,  he 
would  even  consent,  to  hamper  himself,  as  he 
said,  upon  them,  for  the  winter  in  Paris,  where 
Angelo  had  entered  upon  an  engagement  for  the 

opera  season. 

*  >H  *  *  * 

'*  Who  in  the  name  of  fortune  have  you  got 
now  in  the  shape  of  cavaliere  servante  r^  was 
the  whispered  demand  of  Lord  Mervyn,  when, 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  French  metropolis^ 
he  found  his  way  into  the  private  box  at  the 
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Italian  Opera,  occupied  by  Aline  and  her  uncle  — 
as  he  glanced  with  supercilious  curiosity  at  Mr. 
Anderson,  who,  having  quietly  regarded  the  in- 
truder for  an  instant,  turned  his  opera  glass  and 
continued  his  survey  round  the  house,  which  his 
lordship's  entrance  had  for  an  instant  inter- 
rupted— smiling  quaintly  to  himself  as  the 
intended  private  remark  reached  his  ears. 

*'  My  uncle !"  Aline  replied,  with  a  proud 
smile,  as  she,  in  her  turn  glanced  towards  her 
relative,  *'  Uncle  George,  allow  me  to  introduce 
you  to  Lord  Mervyn." 

Mr.  Anderson  bowed,  so  did  Lord  Mer- 
vyn, and  a  short  conversation  took  place  between 
them. 

Lord  Mervyn  was  evidently  by  some  pecuHar 
attraction  and  superiority  in  Mr.  Anderson,  sur- 
prised into  more  affability  and  consideration  of 
deportment  and  manner,  than  he  generally  con- 
descended, or  troubled  him?elf  to  bestow  on 
either  stranger  or  friend — puzzling  his  mind  the 
while  to  discover  where  it  was  that  he  had  seen 
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the  man  before — apart  from  the  faint  reminis- 
cence which  now  occurred  to  him — of  having  at 
some  time  or  another  beheld  Ahne's  uncle  as  a 
boy — a  riddle  now  solved  by  AUne,  laughingly 
relating,  how  Uncle  George  had  chosen  to  play 
the  spy  upon  them  in  the  wood  and  gallery  at 
Mervyn ; — nay  more,  as  she  had  since  discovered, 
had  even  gained  an  entrance  under  false  colours 
into  the  Castle  to  see  his  niece  play  "prima  donna 
at  the  Mervyn  theatricals. 

This  was  all  very  interesting  to  Lord  Mer- 
vyn, and  he  did  his  best  to  appear  graciously 
alive  to  the  charm  of  the  innocent  romance,  but 
in  some  way  began  to  feel  not  a  httle  impatient 
and  jealous  of  this  new  relationship,  which 
had  started  up  to  Aline  since  they  had  parted 
—  in  short  to  fear  that  this  respectable  uncle, 
whom  she  seemed  to  look  upon  wuth  such 
mighty  tenderness  and  veneration,  would  be  con- 
foundedly in  the  way,  if — as  AUne,  when  he  after- 
wards questioned  her  on  the  subject,  assured 
him,  **  the  dear  uncle  was  never  never  to  leave 
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her  and    Carlo  again,    but  live  with  them  for 
ever !" 

Time  certainly  did  not  tend  much  to  the  alle- 
viation of  this  fear. 

Mr.   Anderson   was  certainly  very  much  in 
Lord  Mervyn's  way,  although  he  was  no  rigid, 
prudish  Cerberus  to  his  young  niece.    His  con- 
stant chaperonage  in  all  the  public  resorts  which 
they  attended,   the  opera  or  other  revnions  of 
arts,  science,  or  intellect;  chaperonage  of  a  kind 
so  needful  for  one  of  her  youth,  attractions  and 
peculiar  position,  in  a  place  like  Paris,  w^ould  but  < 
have  heightened  the   enjoyment  of  her  associa- 
tion to  one  of  any  age  or  circumstance   whose 
feelings  had  been  of  a  healthly  legitimate  nature. 
So  w^ise,  so  well  informed,  so  wit':y  and  full  of 
original   humour,  —  so    amiable   and   w^arm   of 
heart,  —  to  sage   or  simple — grave  or  gay,  his 
society  was  equally  dehghtful. 

But  in  his  presence.  Lord  Mervyn  felt  a 
restraint,  a  distance  interposed  between  him 
and  Aline,  that  disturbing  influence,  which  the 
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rebellious   spirit  ever  feels   in   the  atmosphere 
of  the  just,  and  which  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to 
endure   with   patience   and   equanimity.      And 
Aline,  he    almost  fancied   took   cognizance  of 
his  discomfiture,    saw  it,    and  understood  the 
restraint,  which  it   enforced  upon  him  ;   more- 
over,    felt    more     fully    the     power    she  had 
gained  over  his  arrogant  and  imperious  self — and 
from  the  security   of  her  present   happy    cir- 
cumstances, and   his   own    subdued  condition, 
enjoyed  the  consciousness  of  her  dominion  over 
him,  with  a  degree  of  malice,  that  only  made 
her  a  more  piquante  and  fascinating  object  in 
his  eyes. 

But  Mervyn  was  not  one  who  would  submit 
very  far  for  the  sake  of  any  one  on  earth,  to  such 
restraint  or  subjection.  He  soon  began  to  relax 
in  an  attendance  upon  Aline,  which  could  be 
now  only  carried  on  under  such  auspices,  and  es- 
tablished a  more  careless  and  indifferent  in- 
tercourse with  her  when  they  did  meet. 

He  plunged  much  into  the  dissipation  of  the 
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gay  metropolis,  and  not  so  much  in  that  de- 
scription which  the  higher  circles  present  to  the 
lover  of  pleasure,  as  in  that  of  a  less  eligible  class 
and  degree,  from  both  of  which  Aline  was  now 
equally  preserved. 

The  society  of  Madame  Lucetti, — meaning 
however  no  disparagement  to  that  lady,  by  coup- 
ling her  with  my  latter  observation, — he  much 
frequented  —  she,  on  her  part,  continuing  her 
intercourse  with  Aline,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Her  husband — a  person  of  high  respectability 
in  his  profession — was  an  esteemed  friend  of  An- 
gelo^s,  and  even  Mr.  Anderson  was  not  a  little 
taken  by  Madame  Lucetti's  lively  sparkling  man- 
ners ;  whilst  he,  on  his  part,  equally  charmed 
her,  by  his  quiet  original  character,  his  clever 
and  agreeable  conversation  ! 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


"  Each  with  the  other  pleased,  we  now  pursued 

Our  journey — beneath  favourable  skies, 

Turn  wherosoe'er  we  would,  he  was  a  light 

Unfailing. 

***** 

To  him  appeal  was  made  as  to  a  judge  ; 
"Who  with  an  understanding  heart  allayed 
The  perturbation." — Wilson. 

"  You  speak  in  Mr.  Wilful's  tone; 
Who,  as  he  walked  the  garden,  thought 
The  flowers  were  made  for  him  alone." 

Goethe's  Faust. 

It  was  a  happy  time,  that  Paris  season,  to  the 
little  family  trio.  Their  comfortable  and  en- 
joyable conjunction  with  Uncle  George,  seemed 
to  impart  peace,  contentment  and  independence 
— creating  for  them  a  little  world  of  their  own, 
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which,  whilst  it  sufficed  to  Ahne,  preventing 
her  having  inclination  to  extend  their  society 
on  a  wider  and  more  exciting  scale— made  that 
world,  in  which  the  duties  of  his  profession 
obliged  Angelo  to  mix,  less  obnoxious  to  his 
anxious  and  fastidious  heart. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Anderson!"  he  said  one  day, 
when  alone  with  that  kind  friend,  "  you  know 
not  how  your  happy  appearance  amongst  us 
has  reheved  my  heart  of  much  care— much  dis- 
quietude—with regard  to  the  career  which  lies 
before  Ahne  and  myself— yes,  dear  friend, 
though  you  have  spared  me  so  generously  all 
the  reproach  you  may  have  thought  my  due, 
for  the  unmeet  position  in  which  you  found 
your  precious  niece,  let  me  assrre  you,  that  I 
have  required  no  more  chastening  for  the 
selfish  fault  than  that  which  my  own  heart  sup- 
plies—my weak,  foolish,  perhaps,  over  refined 
and  sensitive  heart !— I  allude  to  the  pain  and 
aversion,  with  which,  on  Aline 's  account,  my 
profession  has  inspired  me— feelings,  which  your 

VOL.    II.  o 
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wise  influence  has   so  sensibly  and  soothingly 
allayed." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  you  say  so,  my  dear  An- 
gelo,"  Mr.  Anderson  replied,  *'  for  you  know 
the  old  proverb  of  your  country — 

"  Chi  dell  sua  arte  se  vergogna 
Sempre  viva  con  vergogna,''^ 

and   surely  the   art    that   you   profess,  is   the 
very  last  which  need  inspire  you  with  shame." 

"  No  dear  friend,  not  the  talent  itself;  shame 
would  it  indeed  be  to  me,  if  so  I  w^ere  to  con- 
sider it  ! — that  gift  of  heaven — that  inimitable 
power,  with  which  we  may  join,  even  on  earth, 
with  the  saints  and  angels  above,  in  the  divine 
work  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  But  I  spoke 
of  the  profession,  in  which  the  possession  of 
that  talent  has  involved  me — it  is  that  which 
distresses  me — for  Aline's  sake — not  for  my 
own,  though  certainly  it  is  the  last,  my  tastes 
and  propensities  would  have  ever  rendered 
palatable  to  my  feelings — yet  I  could  have  re- 
signed   myself  to  it,  as  the  means  of  main- 
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tenance  for  which  I  was  educated,  and  have 
trusted  to  those  very  contrary  tastes  and  pro- 
pensities to  guard  me  from  its  contagion— but 
AUne — my  delicate-minded,  innocent  AHne! — 
you  cannot  imagine^  dear  Sir,  how  I  have  often 
hated  returning  at  once  into  her  presence,  after 
associating  with  individuals,  of  characters, 
minds,  and  converse  in  every  way  so  adverse — 
I  have  felt  that  I  must  carry  pollution  to  her, 
from  having  even  breathed  the  same  atmosphere 
as  such.  Perhaps  some,^^  he  continued,  "  who 
heard  me  thus  speak,  might  ask,  why  I  then 
continue  to  pursue  the  vocation — Alas  !  shame 
only  the  more  to  me,  that  so  it  should  be.  It 
is  from  my  profession  alone  that  I  can  look 
even  for  daily  bread — much  less  for  means 
wherewith  to  maintain  my  wife,  in  the  comfort 
and  ease,  for  which  she  has  a  right  to  look,  and 
in  which,  whilst  I  have  a  voice  to  sing,  she 
shall  be  maintained — and  not  only  in  her  hus- 
band's life  time — but  if  it  please  God  to  pro- 
long it  to  a  certain  period,  —it  may  enable  him  to 
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leave  his  wife  and  child,  in  circumstances  which 
may  at  least  secure  for  them  humble  indepen- 
dence of  the  proud  relations,  who  have  deserted 
her  on  his  account — I  would  not  to  any  but 
you,  dear  Sir,  mention  this  fact,  lest  it  might 
seem  like  complaint — God  knows  it  is  rather 
a  relief  and  comfort  to  my  proud  heart,  that 
my  Aline,  with  the  exception  of  one  chance 
gift,  has  received,  since  her  marriage,  no  pecu- 
niary assistance  from  her  father.  Whatever 
he  may  do  at  his  death,  he  is  evidently  not  dis- 
posed to  promote  the  possibility  of  her  hus- 
band's relinquishing  his  objectionably  public 
profession  ;  seeing  probably  that  his  daughter's 
style  of  living  does  not  degrade  her,  or  reflect 
upon  himself  for  this  neglect.'* 

"  I  should  think  not,  my  dear  Angelo/'  now 
interrupted  the  uncle,  who  with  his  face  leaning 
on  his  hand,  had,  whilst  attentively  listening  to 
the  young  Italian,  as  he  thus  spoke,  regarded 
the   beautifully  earnest  countenance  with  ad- 
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miring  interest—"  I  must  confess  that  I  am  at 
times  somewhat  puzzled  and  bewildered  by  your 
style  of  living,  and  often  inclined  to  wonder 
into  what  prince  or  princess's  precincts  I  find 
myself  an  intruder."  And  Mr.  Anderson  glanced 
round  the  recherche  handsome  apartments,  in 
one  of  the  best  and  most  expensive  situations 
in  Paris,  in  which  they  were  now  located. 

"  Forgive  me,  Nipote  mio,'^  and  he  placed 
his  hand  affectionately  on  Angelo's  shoulder, 
**  if  I  suggest  that  Aline's  future  prospects,  of 
which  you  speak,  might  perhaps  be  more  likely 
to  be  really  forwarded  by  a  little  more  present — I 
need  not  say,  deprivation — for  much  less  luxury 
cannot  so  be  termed,  (and  what  right  has  even 
Sir  Alexander's  daughter,  much  less  my  niece, 
to  look  for  more  than  many  noblemen's  married 
daughters  can  command  ?)  but  by  a  little  less 
indulgence  on  your  part *' 

'^  Oh,  Signor!"  interruptei  Angelo,  "indul- 
gence. She  who  might  at  this  very  moment  b^ 
reigning  in  the  lordly  castle   she  entered  lately 
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as  a  visiter,  had  it  not  been  for  the  dependant 
singer,  for  whom  she  relinquished  all — what, 
after  all  she  sacrificed,  can  be  called  indulgence 
on  his  part  ?  what  can  he  do — how  can  he  slave 
too  much  to  dedommager  his  angel  for  all  that 
she  has  cast  away  for  his  sake  !'' 

"  She  would  be  no  angel — or  rather  no  true 
woman,  if  she  expected  any  such  dedommage- 
menty  Signor  Carlo.  A  woman  who  makes  a 
sacrifice,  must  abide  by  that  sacrifice,  and  not 
expect  her  husband  to  strain  his  powers  of 
exertion,  in  whatsoever  they  may  consist — to 
dedommager  her  as  you  say  for  that  sacrifice,  of 
which  she  should  have  previously  counted  the 
cost.  As  for  being  an  angel — my  lady  niece,  beg- 
ging her  fair  pardon, — though  1  concede  her  as 
much,  nay  more  of  the  angelic  nature,  than  that 
which  to  her  dear  sex  in  reality  belongs — is  really 
nothing  more  in  fact  than  a  sweet  delightful  wo- 
man whose  very  perfections  make  her  more  likely 
to  be  spoilt.  Therefore,  my  son,  beware  of  idola- 
try, for  Aline's  sake, as  well  as  for  your  own,'*  and 
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Mr.  Anderson  kindly  pressed  the  young  man's 
hand.  "  Pray,'^  with  a  playful  feint  at  an  alarm 
as  Aline's  cheerful  voice  was  heard  approachingj 
^'  do  not  commit  me  for  '  treason  against  Queen 
Elizabeth,'  but  let  me  only  entreat  my  dear  fel- 
low, that  to  maintain  your  angel  in  undue  luxury, 
or  even  in  order  to  leave  her  a  comfortable  widow, 
you  do  not  over  sing  your  strength — for  trust  me, 
she  will  not  thank  you  for  that — and  always  re- 
member she  has  an  old  bachelor  uncle,  who. 
though  heaven  knows,  no  Nabob,  (if  you  under- 
stand that  term) — has  neither  kith  nor  kin,  but 
your  AUne  and  her  boy,  with  whom  to  endow 

his  worldly  goods." 

******* 

"  And  you  leave  Paris,  next  month  —  for 
where— if  I  may  be  permitted  to  enquire?" 
was  the  demand  which  Lord  Mervyn,  with  as 
much  insouciance  as  he  could  infuse  into  his 
tone  and  manner,  made  to  Aline,  during  one  of 
their  meetings  towards  the  close  of  this  same 
opera  season. 
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*'  We  shall  leave  this  country,  and  probably 
be  absent  the  whole  of  next  year.  Berlin,  I  be- 
lieve, will  be  our  first  halting  place,  and  then  on 
to  St.  Petersburgh,*^  she  answered  with  a  smile, 
raising  her  eyes  archly  to  her  questioner's  face, 
quite  prepared  it  seemed,  for  the  effect  her 
words  were  likely  to  produce  upon  him. 

"  St.  Petersburgh  !  where  will  you  go  next, 
I  should  like  to  know  ?"  Lord  Mervyn  exclaimed 
with  a  gesture  of  disgust. 

'*  To  Kamschatka,  perhaps  !''  she  answered, 
laughing,  "  will  you  follow  us  there  ?'* 

Malice  was  in  the  laugh,  he  thought,  a  chal- 
lenge in  the  enquiry,  as  if  she  would  have 
said — 

*'  Where  is  it  you  will  not  follow  me,  if  you 
can?''  and  it  wounded  his  feelings,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  piqued  his  pride  and  self 
importance. 

"  I  think  not,^'  he  replied,  with  freezing 
coldness,  **  I  am  not  quite  thejuif  errant — my 
uninteresting  course  next  spring,  will  I  suppose. 
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find  me  as  usual,  treading  the  mill  horse  process 
of  a  London  season." 

"  Yes,  dancing  with  Ada,  I  suppose,  to  your 
heart's  content.'* 

"  Most  interesting — most  high  souled  pur- 
suit !"  he  answered  contemptuously,  almost  in 
a  tone  of  disgust ;  *'  that  I  suppose,  is  what 
you  consider  suitable  to  my  tastes  and  abilities, 
dancing  with  Ada  /'* 

'*  I  only  wish,"  replied  Aline,  "  that  you 
would  turn  your  thoughts  to  something  more 
serious,  than  dancing  with  Ada,  give  some 
hopes  of  extending  your  partnership  with  her — 
sweet,  pretty  Ada ! — what  a  dear  little  wife  she 
would  make  I — Ah,  I  fear  you  will  think  me  very 
presumptuous  and  impertinent — but " 

Lord  Mervyn  interrupted  her  by  a  look, 
which  seemed  to  say,  that  he  did  think  her 
most  presumptuous  or  impertinent,  and  some- 
thing even  worse — but  he  merely  said — 

*'  Far  from  it— you  are  most  considerate  in 
your  wishes   and   suggestions.     I    feel    deeply 
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grateful,  as  no  doubt  will  also   sweet,    pretty 
affectionate   Ada  !    good  bye  ?'  and  he  turned 
away. 

And  was  this  all ;  was  he  never  to  be  more 
than  the  thwarted — love  sick  slave  of  the  Opera 
Singer^s  wife  ?  was  this  the  end  of  that  castle 
visit,  that  fool's  Paradise,  into  which  he  had 
been  thereby  beguiled  ? 

"  Heartless  !''  he  murmured  aloud,  as  if  there 
could  possibly  exist  no  heart,  when  its  relin- 
quishment was  denied  to  him. 

'*  Heartless  !  who  is  heartless  ?  Passionless, 
you  should  say  !'*  rejoined  Madame  Lucetti, 
who  had  chanced  to  hear  the  soliloquy,  and  now 
perceived  its  object  retreating  at  a  little  distance 
on  the  Boulevards,  with  her  nurse  and  child, 
in  whose  company  Lord  Mervyn  had  met  her, 
during  her  walk.  '*  Passionless,  you  should 
say,  my  lord — you  English  are  all  so  passionless 
— 80  borne  in  your  affection,  so  very  domestic  \" 

"Are  we?"  he  replied  bitterly.  "  Well,  but 
it  is  a  real  helle  passion,   when  once  excited, 
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Madame, — one  which  will  have  its  way  through 
ice  or  snow,  through  fire  and  water — storm  and 
tempest.  And  then  we  are  a  most  patient,  as 
well  as  most  determined  race — and  my  family 
motto  —  Madame  Lucetti  —  oh  !  you  would 
scarcely  believe  my  family  motto  to  be,'^  he 
added  with  a  bitter  laugh,  ''  Tandem  patientia 
vincit  /" 

And  Lord  Mervyn  soon  after,  went  to 
London,  himself,  to  put  into  practical  re- 
quisition, this  same  "  lover's  staff,"  hope,  or 
patience,  and  also,  as  may  appear  by  a  slight 
insight  into  Merriford,  to  afford  another,  all 
due  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  those 
virtues. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


"  It  was  not  meant 
By  him  who  on  the  back  the  burthen  bound, 
That  cares,  though  public,  critical  and  grave, 
Should  so  encase  us  and  encrust,  as  shuts 
The  gate  on  what  is  beautiful  below, 
And  clogs  those  entries  of  the  soul  of  man 
Which  lead  the  way  to  what  he  hath  of  heaven. 
*  *  *  * 

Be  the  bed  rocky 
Yet  are  there  flowers,  and  none  of  brighter  hue 
That  to  the  rock  are  native." 

Philip  Van  Artevelde. 

I  CANNOT  exactly  tell  what  was  Lord  Mervyn's 
course  of  conduct  during  that  London  season, 
with  regard  to  poor  little  Ada  Seyton — whether 
cruelly  kind,  he  fed  her  sweet  trust  with  smiles 
and  gentle  words,  and  much  attention,  or  tried 
it  with  careless,  scornful  neglect ;  but  we  know 
that— 

"  Love  can  live  upon  one  smile  for  years," 
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and  we  may  see  that  his  bearing,  whatever  it 
was,  had  not  shaken  Ada's  faith  and  steadfast 
rehance,  on  the  binding  nature  of  the  contract 
made  between  them. 

And  now  we  find  her  enduring  the  first  real 
trial  (and  no  light  one  was  it  to  her  duteous 
child-like  heart)  in  which  this  secret  contract 
had  involved  her. 

It  was  but  the  preceding  day,  that  the  Sey- 
tons  had  returned  to  Merriford — that  is  to  say 
Ada  and  her  parents,  for  the  month  succeeding 
the  London  season  had  been  passed  by  them 
in  Scotland,  where  Sir  Alexander  had  an  estate. 

The  latter  part  of  their  northern  sojourn,  had 
been  at  the  seat  of  Mr.  Malcolm,  of  Moray 
one  of  the  richest  landowners  in  the  country. 

The  present  cause  of  Lady  Adelaide's  dis- 
pleasure against  her  daughter,  may  therefore 
perhaps  be  pretty  well  guessed — by  mothers  in 
particular. 

Yes  !  Ada  had  had  the  folly — the  unaccount- 
able folly — for  so  it  seemed  to  the  unconscious 
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mother,  to  refuse  this  same  young  Scottish 
chieftain  to  his  very  face,  the  evening  before 
they  left  his  hospitable  abode. 

This  Lady  Adelaide  had  only  learnt  the 
night  of  their  return  home— no  earlier  oppor- 
tunity having  occurred  for  the  young  daughter 
to  make  the  avowal,  and  Ada  had  been  in  some 
disgrace  ever  since ;  not  so  much  for  having  re- 
fused this  splendid  offer,  as  for  something  in 
her  manner  of  meeting  the, — at  first, — very  kind 
and  indulgent  persuasions  of  Lady  Adelaide 
on  the  subject — so  that  we  find  her  seated,  dur- 
ing the  hour  before  dinner,  in  which,  as  usual, 
Lady  Adelaide  had  assembled  her  children 
around  her,  from  school-room  and  nursery,  look- 
ing somewhat  pale  and  woe-be-gone — amongst, 
or  rather — apart,  from  the  merry  party. 

Lady  Adelaide  was  standing  near  a  table, 
her  last  year's  baby  in  her  arms,  looking  proudly 
beautiful  as  ever,  directing  the  arrangement  of 
some  flowers,  whose  luscious  fragrance  scented 
the  whole  apartment;  whilst  Rose,  a  tall  hand 
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some  girl,  already  far  overtopping  the  fair  iVda  ; 
and  the  four  other  young  girls  (for  to  that 
fated  number  seven,  had  Lady  Adelaide's 
daughters  now  arrived,)  were  gathered  round. 
all  more  or  less  fair — the  younger  ones  raising 
themselves  on  the  tips  of  their  pretty 
feet,  to  assist  or  interfere.  And  last,  though 
not  least,  in  his  own  or  any  body  else's  esti- 
mation, there  hovered  about,  lording  it  over 
his  company  of  sisters,  the  future  Sir  Alex- 
ander. 

"  Ada,  how  very  stupid  you  do  look,  sitting 
there  all  alone — have  you  nothing  to  tell  me 
about  that  capital  shooting,  and  deer  stalking, 
you  have  been  seeing  at  Mr.  Malcolm's  ?  Nay, 
don't  shake  your  head  in  that  way,  or  I'll  pull 
those  long  ringlets  of  yours — are  you  cross  or 
in  love  —  Miss  Ada?"  and  the  spoilt  young 
heir,  with  playful  malice,  performed  his  threat. 

"Don't  teaze  your  sister,  Sir !"  said  Lady 
Adelaide,  who,  at  these  words,  and  Ada's 
gentle  entreaty  for  his  forbearance,  had  turned 
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her  head  towards  them  ;  "  and  do  not  talk  non- 
sense ;   you  are  becoming  too  forward  1  fear/' 

There  was  something  softening  to  the  mo- 
ther's heart,  in  the  piteous  sorrowful  expres- 
sion of  her  usually  docile,  obedient  daughter. 

The  young  gentleman  thus  rebuked,  started 
off,  to  try  other  sport  in  different  quarters,  and 
the  door  opening  at  that  moment,  the  very  op- 
posite sort  of  Sir  Alexander,  of  present  date, 
entered  the  room. 

His  appearance  just  made  sufficient  sensation 
amongst  the  party  to  cause  them  to  suspend 
their  occupations  for  a  moment,  and  glance 
half  timidly,  half  tenderly,  towards  their  re- 
spected, but  not  very  well  known  father ;  who 
having  taken  his  stand  upon  the  rug,  and  made 
a  few  gravely  playful  remarks,  the  busy  ""murmur 
recommenced  with  full  force,  and  the  general 
attention  being  directed  from  his  august  pre- 
sence. Sir  Alexander's  thoughts  seemed  to  re- 
vert to  the  business  which  had  brought  him 
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from  his  study — for  he  exchanged  glances  with 
Lady  Adelaide,  who  quickly,  but  significantly, 
looked  in  return  towards  Ada,  who  had  risen 
on  her  father's  entrance,  and  was  now  attend- 
ing to  one  of  her  young  sister's  offering  of  a 
flower  "  to  wear  in  her  pretty  hair  that  even- 
ing/' 

"Ada  my  love/'  said  Sir  Alexander;  "just 
come  with  me  into  the  library — I  wish  to  speak 
to  you  for  a  minute  or  two/' 

There  was  a  suspension  of  every  busy  hand, 
and  a  raising  of  each  eager  face,  as  these  words 
fell  upon  the  ears  of  the  juvenile  group. 

The  summons,  though  spoken  gently,  and  in 
as  little  awful  a  tone  as  the  speaker  could  as- 
sume, seemed  nevertheless  not  a  little  formid- 
able— and  every  eye  glanced  pityingly  at  Ada. 

She  also  looked  rather  startled  and  pale,  but 
she  put  her  hand  into  her  father's,  as  if 
she  were  not  very  much  afraid,  and  as  Lady 
Adelaide  tried  to  look  as  if  she  saw  nothing  at 
all  remarkable  in  the  summons,  the   sensation 
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was  speedily  allayed — and  perhaps  only  Rose 
and  Emily,  thought  any  thing  more  about  it. 

But  it  was  certainly  rather  formidable,  to 
be  led  in  silence  into  that  great  study — and — 
the  door  closed,  to  find  herself  seated  before 
the  most  reverend,  grave  and  potent  Sir  Alex- 
ander ;  it  was  only  wonderful,  I  think,  that 
Ada  with  the  load  of  consciousness  within  her 
gentle  breast,  did  not  look  even  more  impressed 
with  the  terrors  of  her  situation. 

But  now,  when  in  the  momentary  silence  that 
ensued,  she  raised  her  face  to  her  father's,  in 
submissive  expectation,  there  was  so  much  of 
lamb-like  confidence  expressed  in  that  sweet 
little  countenance,  with  its  large  blue  innocent 
eyes,  the  soft  cheeks,  shaded  by  the  long 
waves  of  the  drooping  hair,  more  beautifully 
drooping  still,  since  the  naughty  Alexander's 
mischievous  handling,  that  the  stern  father^s 
heart  was  melted,  and  he  felt  most  tenderly 
towards  his  little  daughter.  Drawing  her 
towards    him,    he   pressed    her     head  to    his 
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breast,  and  smoothing  back  the  fair  ringlets, 
caressingly  kissed  the  soft  cheek  and  rosy  lips. 
There  lies  such  a  prevailing,  striking,  rock- 
melting  power  in  the  hands  of  innocence. 

Who  has  not  experienced  something  of  this 
influence,  worked  upon  the  heart  and  mind,  by 
a  close  and  daily  intercourse  with  tender,  gra- 
cious children — how — 

"  It  droppeth  like  the  gentle  rain  from  Heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath," 

insensibly  softening  —  beautifying — spiritualiz- 
ing. We  feel  indeed  that  we  are  companying 
with  beings,  whose  angels  do  always  behold 
the  face  of  their  Father  in  Heaven — that — 

"  Not  in  the  twilight  stars  on  high 
Not  in  moist  flowers  at  even 
See  we  our  God  so  nigh  •," 

and  even  as  one  of  these  "  little  children,^' 
might  have  seemed  to  the  business  worn — busi- 
ness chilled  hfeart  of  the  statesman,  his  gentle 
young  daughter.  Tt  was  not  often  that  chance 
or  circumstances  brought  him  into  such  close 
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and    immediate    intercourse    with  any  of   his 
family,  and  it  was  out  of  his  nature   and  pro- 
vince to  seek  for  those  occasions.    More  the  pity, 
for  the  present  proved  how  many  feehngs — 
"  With  less  of  Earth  in  them  than  Heaven," 

might  have  found  their  way  with  a  blessing, 
into  his  else  much  world  crusted — world  cased 
existence. 

That  tear  of  fondness  glistening  in  the  father's 
stern  eye,  did  it  not  testify  that  the  fountain  of 
living  waters  still  lay  within  his  breast?  that 
though,  ^'a  comfortless  and  hidden  well,"  it 
might  be  sleeping  low  in  obscurity  and  silence, 
the  well  was  not  dried  up,  and  might  still  be  deep 
— very  deep?  It  would,  however,  have  been  con- 
trary to  Sir  Alexander's  nature,  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  so  far  carried  away  by  his  feelings 
as  to  forget  for  very  long,  the  subject  matter 
from  which  he  had  been  so  strangely  diverted. 
Kindly,  though  gravely,  he  released  Ada  from 
his  embrace,  saying — 

^'  And  now  my  dear  child  to  business  :  your 
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mother  wished  me  to  speak  to  you  upon   the 
subject  of  your  refusal  of  Mr.  Malcolm — a  step, 
which  of  itself,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  her, 
was  perhaps  rather  too  decided  and  independent, 
for  so   very  young  a  lady  to  take  upon  herself, 
without  some  previous   consultation  with   her 
parents — but  she  also  informs  me  that  you  deny 
having  any  reasonable  objection  to  Mr.  Mal- 
colm—  that,'*  —  and  an   almost  imperceptible 
smile  played  on  Sir  Alexander's  grave  counte- 
nance, "  that  you  acknowledge  him  handsome, — 
for   I   suppose  that  must  be  ranked  the  first 
qualification  for  a  young  lady's  consideration — 
amiable,  agreeable  and  intelligent ! — you   know 
him  to  be  wealthy,  high  born — in  short  every 
thing  that  is  desirable— you  even  go   so  far  as 
to  confess  that  you  do  not  dislike  him — nay, 
that  you  have  no  doubt  that  you  would  proba- 
bly even  have  been   able  to  love  him  if 

and  beyond  that  point  it  seems  your  mother 
could  not  bring  you  —  that  after  all  this, 
you  very  mysteriously  decline — very  childishly 
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persist  in  not  revealing  the  nature  of  your  ob- 
jections.** 

"Oh  dear  Papa!"  murmured  poor  Ada,  in 
a  tone  which  seemed  to  say  that  she  had  nothing, 
to  plead  against  this  summing  up  of  her  mo- 
ther's evidence,  but  could  only  beg  indulgence. 

She  had  indeed  brought  herself  into  an  awk- 
ward dilemma  by  her  simple  ingenuousness. 
There  had  been  at  hand  the  ever  plausible  un- 
answerable objection,  for  young  ladies*  use  in 
emergencies  of  this  kind — that  she  did  not  like 
him  ! — she  might  have  said,  *'  she  did  not  love 
Mr.  Malcolm,"  and  there  the  matter  had 
ended. 

"  Very  simple  indeed  of  Ada  !"  young  ladies 
will  say. 

Well,  so  it  may  be,  but  commend  me  to 
such  simple  minds.  Her  heart  shrunk,  if  the 
idea  ever  entered  her  im.agination,  from  profit- 
ing by  an  equivocation  ;  nay,  it  seemed  almost 
to  her  truthful  nature,  as  if  such  a  plea  would 
have  done  dishonour    to  the  real   cause,  that 
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it  would  have  appeared  like  a  miserable  sub- 
terfuge, under  which  to  shield  her  own  failing 
stedfastness  ;— and  so  had  it  befallen — that  by 
her  want  of  tact,  she  had  been  betrayed  into 
the  admission  of  an  zj— an  admission — of  some 
more  deeply  existing  cause  or  impediment  to  her 
consent  to  her  union,  with  so  desirable  a  parti 
as  Mr.  Malcolm,  of  Moray. 

"  My  dear  Ada  !"  continued  Sir  Alexander, 
having  for  an  instant  regarded  his  young 
daughter's  drooping  face  with  silent  atten- 
tion, "  I  suppose  in  the  [cause  of  natural 
parental  right,  I  should  be  privileged  at  once  to 
say,  *  If  me,  no  ifs ' — let  me  have  no  more  of 
this  childish,  mawkish  nonsense,  but  accept 
this  Mr.  Malcolm  at  once." 

He  paused,  as  if  to  give  the  declaration  its 
due  effect. 

'^  Oh  no — no  Papa  ! — pray — pray  !^'  began 
poor  Ada,  looking  up  in  deprecating  alarm,  *^  it 
cannot  be,  it  is,  believe  me,  no  childish  non- 
sense— but  quite — quite  impossible." 
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"And  why  so,  Ada  ?^'  her  father  enquired 
more  sternly. 

Again  she  drooped  her  head,  and  mur- 
mured— 

"  Oh  do  not  ask  me  that,  I  cannot  tell.'* 

Sir  Alexander  paused  once  more,  as  if  he 
began  to  feel  himself  little  fitted  to  play  the 
part  of  badgering  inquisitor,  on  so  gentle  and 
delicate  a  subject.  The  angel  of  his  heart  once 
more  troubled  the  waters  of  the  deep  still  well 
of  tenderness — he  yielded  himself  to  their  con- 
trol, and  thus  spoke — 

"Ada,  my  dear  child,"  and  he  took  her 
hand — "  I  remember  one  day  in  town,  the 
summer  before  her  unfortunate  elopement, 
your  sister,  Aline,  came  into  my  study,  with 
the  intent  to  speak  to  me.  It  must  evidently 
have  been  upon  some  affair  of  importance  ;  for 
it  was  an  unusual  thing  for  her  to  do.  I  was 
engaged  with  some  members  of  the  cabinet,  at 
the  time,  and  of  course  it  was  not  likely  that  I 
should  interrupt  the  momentous  consultations. 
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for  which  they  were  assembled,  to  give  her  my 
attention.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  poUte  en- 
treaties to  the  contrary,  on  the  part  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  suffered  her  to  withdraw,  nor  did  it 
ever  afterwards,  in  my  press  of  public  care,  and 
business,  occur  to  me  to  enquire  into  the  cause 
of  the  untimely  visit.  Now  my  dear  Ada,  often 
since  her  unfortunate  marriage  has  a  thought 
suggested  itself  to  my  mind — which  has  given 
me  not  a  little  pain  and  discomfort — that  had 
it  been  otherwise,  had  I  been  able  at  the  time 
to  listen  to  your  sister  and  encourage  the  con- 
fidence, she  most  probably  had  been  induced 
to  seek — her  subsequent  ruin  might  have  been 
prevented — I  alone  was  at  home  that  day,  yes, 
your  mother  and  the  rest  of  the  party  had  gone 
out  !"  Sir  Alexander  added  musingly. 

Ada,  with  her  large  eyes  raised  submissively 
and  attentively  to  her  father's  face,  awaited  that 
to  which  this  digression  was  to  lead. 

"  Now  dear  Ada,''  he  continued,  "  I  would 
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not  again  have  to  reproach  myself  on  the 
score  of  another  child— Confide  to  your  father 
therefore,  my  dear  girl,  all  that  may  be  on  your 
mind  —  or  if  not  now,^'  for  he  saw  Ada's 
frightened,  piteous  expression,  as  she  felt  the 
hard  necessity  of  resisting  this  kind  ofFer^  *'  if 
not  now,  come  to  me  another  time — to-morrow 
perhaps,  any  moment  of  the  day  that  you  feel 
inclined — no  business  shall  again  interfere  with 
the  interest  and  welfare  of  my  daughters — 
will  you  promise  me  this  Ada  ?— what !— you 
will  not  ?" 

"  Oh,  dear  Papa  !"  poor  Ada  cried,  in  sore 
distress,  "  if  I  only  could,  but  I  cannot— cannot 

promise  to  tell  you  any  thing  more— than that 

I  cannot  consent  to  marry  Mr.  Malcolm  or  any 
one  else.'' 

"  And  you  have  some  special  reason  for  that 
resolution  ?" 

Ada  gave  no  denial. 

"  And  you  wil   not  reveal  it  ?'' 
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^*  I  cannot  —  I  cannot/'  in  agony  Ada  re- 
plied. 

"And  if,  Ada,"  the  awful  sternness  return- 
ing to  Sir  Alexander's  tone  and  mien — if,"  and 
he  struck  his  hand  resolutely  on  the  table^  *'  I 
were  to  command  you  to  reveal  to  me,  or  to 
your  mother,  this  mighty  mystery — no  child 
of  your  age  having  the  right  of  concealment 
from  her  natural  governors— what  would  you 
say  then?"  and  he  looked  sternly  on  the 
trembling  girl. 

The  timid  Ada  arose — she  looked  pale  and 
frightened,  as  if  indeed  she  knew  not  what  to 
do. 

But  her  good  angel  prompted  her  in  her 
time  of  extremity,  how  to  meet  her  perplexity. 
She  hid  her  face  in  her  father's  breast,  as  if 
she  would  shut  out  his  austere  countenance  from 
her  view,  and  trust  in  his  kind  heart,  and  she 
murmured — 

''  I  would  kneel — I  would  beg,  I  w^ould  pray 
that  you   would   not  command    me — that  you 
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would  not  tear  the  reason  from  my  lips,  but  only 
trust — only  believe — only  confide  a  little  longer 
in  your  poor  child  Ada  !^' 

And  Sir  Alexander,  ten  minutes  after,  had 
led  Ada  back  to  the  drawing  room— and  putting 
his  daughter's  hand  in  her  mother's,  very  gravely 
and  firmly  said — 

'*  Adelaide  we  must  trust — believe — confide 
in  this  young  lady  for  a  little  longer — I  have 
promised  that  so  we  will  do,  relying  on  her 
duty  and  affection  to  us  both,  that  no  wrong 
motive  would  induce  her  to  refuse  us  her  per- 
fect confidence  in  this  matter." 

Lady  Adelaide  looked  surprised  and  far  from 
satisfied  —  but  she  had  placed  the  affair  in 
her  husband's  hands,  and  his  must  was  what 
she  had  never  —  wdth  all  her  haughtiness  — 
ventured  to  question  or  withstand.  There- 
fore, merely  bowing  her  head  coldly  —  she 
turned  away  with  a  shrug,  and  one  glance  on 
the  six  other  daughters,  as  if  to  say,  that  this 
trusting  and  believing  and  confiding  might  be- 
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come  rather  inconvenient  some  of  these  days 
— then  telUng  Rose  to  ring  the  bell  for  the  nurse, 
she  withdrew  to  dress  for  dinner. 

Yes  !  it  was  provoking — this  Mr.  Malcolm, 
whom  Lady  Emily  Marchmont  had  overheard 
at  Mervyn  Castle,  regretting  the  objectionable 
and  disadvantageous  connection  in  which  Aline 
had  involved  her  sisters  —  he,  so  fastidious 
and  delicate,  would  not  this  refusal  be  quite 
sufficient  to  discourage  him  from  a  second 
attempt  ?  —  and  he  was  in  every  way  so  de- 
sirable a  match  !  That  tall  girl  Rose  too,  ready 
to  come  out  next  spring  ! — and  Lady  Adelaide 
had  never  meditated  having  two  daughters  out 
at  once. 

However — for  the  time  being  Ada  and  her 
secret  were  allowed  to  remain  in  unmolested 
peace ;  as  the  httle  French  song  goes — 

"  Mon  secret— mon  secret — ^l  est  la — 
Mon  secret — nioyi  secret^  dans  mon  coeur  !' 

Ada— dear,  little  Ada! — uhom  my   heart  is 
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inciined  to  love  almost  as  fondly   as  my  own 
Aline  ! — Pure  glittering  dew  drop — 

"  Not  framed  to  undergo  unkindly  shocks, 
Or  to  be  trailed  along  the  soiling  earth." 


END    OF    VOLUME    II. 
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